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Pictured here are the most recent books that were Club Selections and 
Book-Dividends. Members do not have to take the selection every 
month; they may buy as few as four a year. But whenever they do 
buy the Club’s selections they receive one book-dividend FREE 
for every two selections they buy. 


VER 450,000 families — thus at 

the very least, over a million 

discriminating book-readers — 
now belong to the Bock-of-the-Month 
Club. They do so, in order to keep them- 
selves from missing the important new 
books they are really interested in. 

Time and again you buy the “‘book-of- 
the-month”—not knowing it has previ- 
ously been chosen by our judges—merely 
because some discerning friend has said 
warmly: ‘“There’s a book you must not 
miss.” How sensible to get these books 
from the Club, since you pay no more for 
the books you buy, and save enormously 
in other ways. 


LIST OF SELECTIONS SHOWN ABOVE 


BERLIN DIARY, William L. Shirer 
THE KEYS OF THE KINGDOM, Dr. A. J]. Cronin 
REVEILLE IN WASHINGTON, Margaret Leech 
OUT OF THE NIGHT, Jan Valtin 
FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS, Ernest Hemingway 
BLOOD, SWEAT AND TEARS, Winston Churchill 
INSIDE LATIN AMERICA, John Gunther 
YOUNG MAN OF CARACAS, T. R. Ybarra 
H. M. PULHAM, ESQUIRE, John P. Marquand 
KABLOONA, Gontran de Poncins 
SAPPHIRA AND THE SLAVE GIRL, Willa Cather 
MY NAME IS ARAM, William Saroyan 
EMBEZZLED HEAVEN, Franz W erfel 
NEW ENGLAND: INDIAN SUMMER 
Van Wyck Brooks 


You are not obliged, as a subscriber of 
the Club, to take the book-of-the-month 
its judges choose. Nor are you obliged 
to buy one book every month. You re- 
ceive a carefully written report about the 
book-of-the-month chosen by our four 
judges, in advance of its publication. If 
it is a book you really want, you let it 
come to you. If not, you merely sign and 
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mail a slip, saying, “Don’t want it.” 

Scores of other careful recommenda- 
tions are made to help you choose among 
all new books with discrimination. If you 
want to buy one of these, you merely ask 
for it. 

In addition, there is a great money- 
saving. For every two books-of-the-month 
you buy you receive, free, one of our 


book-dividends. 


LIST OF BOOK-DIVIDENDS 
SHOWN AT THE RIGHT 
BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 
(special thin paper edition)...... $6.00 


READERS DIGEST READER 
(the best articles and features of the past 18 years in 
The Readers Digest Magazine) $3.00 
OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE 
(new revised edition, boxed) $3 


A TREASURY OF THE WORLD’SGREAT LETTERS 
Edited by M. Lincoln Schuster $3.75 


LEAVES OF GRASS 
(new illustrated edition) by Walt Whitman....$5.00 


SHORT STORIES FROM THE NEW YORKER 
(a collection of sixty-eight stories from The New 


Yorker Magazine) ........... , iets $3.00 
JOSEPH IN EGYPT 
(2 volumes, boxed) by Thomas Mann... ...$5.00 


A TREASURY OF GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 
Edited by Deems Taylor $5.00 


ANNA KARENINA 
(2 volumes, illustrated edition) by Leo Tolstoy..$5.00 


During 1941 over $5,000,000 worth 
of free books (figured at retail value) 
were given to the Club’s members—given, 
not sold! You pay no yearly sum to be- 
long. You pay nothing, except for the 
books you buy—and you pay for these 
no more than the regular retail price (fre- 
quently less) plus 10¢ to cover postage 
and other mailing charges. Your only 
obligation is to buy four books-of-the- 
month a year from the Club. 
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A FREE COPY...TO NEW MEMBERS 


OF ANY ONE OF THE BOOK-DIVIDENDS ABOVE, AND LISTED AT LEFT 
Begin your subscription to the Book-of-the-Month Club with one of its 
selections listed at the extreme left. Surely, among them is one you have 
promised yourself to get and read. As a new member, the Club will send 
you free, any one of the recent book-dividends also listed at the left. 
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\ BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, 385 Madison Ave., New York A432 N 
Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive a free copy of any N 

X one of your recent book-dividends listed at the left, and for every two ® 
\ books-of-the-month I purchase from the Club, I am to receive free, the » 
1 current book-dividend then being distributed. I agree to purchase at least N 
YY four books-of-the-month each year from the Club, but may cancel my sub- ¥ 
N scription any time after purchasing four such books from the Club, N 
) A ®) 
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) Send Me As A Free Book. ..ccecccsssssocececesesessoeeeesneseeceesesee N 
(choose « one » of ‘the ‘book dividends listed at the left) » 

Books shipped to Canadian members DUTY AID, through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada), Limited x 
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Dear READER: 





The nation is depending on you to help defend America by instill 
ing in its children a deep and lasting appreciation for the fun- 


damentals of democracy. Tit 


INSTRUCTOR is proud to help you 


February is the month to honor great Americans, so we offer you sto- 
ries and plays about Washington, Lincoln, and Edison, and about 


Longfellow and Susan B. Anthony too. 


For young children the play 


“Americans Are We” demonstrates practical democracy. 
This month there is no ten-page illustrated unit of work. Here- 
after these long units will appear in alternate issues of Tue 


INSTRUCTOR. 
studies and one on science. 


There are, however, four short units; three on social 


First-grade teachers will welcome Maude W. Hunter's article on 
page 12. The article by Marcella Ryser, on page 16, will help any 


teacher choose a unit of work. 
clever solutions to discipline problems. 
proves that the creative arts help develop personality. 


Mabel F. Rice (page 14) offers 


On page 32, Florese Weter 
Jean Etter 


(page 16) shares some valuable devices for teaching spelling. 

You will find our regular departments helpful as. usual—"How u 
Use the Handwork in This Issue,” “The New Books,” “The Children’s 
Corner,” “Teachers Help-One-Another Club,” “The YOU You 
Can Be.” “Travel.” and “Your Counselor Service.” 


PRIMARY GRADES 


SEASONAL: pages 18, 47. Val 


ENTINE Day: 28, 36, 43, 45, 46, 


47, 49. 


Patriotic FEATURES: 11, 19, 24 


25, 33, 39, 40-41, 46, 47, 48, 


5S. 


HEALTH: 39, 5S. 


Creative Activities: 4-5, 15, 


32, 35, 39, 40-41, 48. 


Hanpwork: 4-5, 13, 15, 32, 35, 
36, 39, 40-41, 43, 44, 55, 56, 


66. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL: 45, 46-47, 


48, 49, 51. Svrorms: 18, 19. 


UNriTs AND LESSON MATERIAL: 
SEATWORK: 


i2, 15, 36, YY, 22. 
13, 18, 24-25, 28. 


Toot SuByects: arithmetic: 66; 


language: 9, 32, 56, 57, 64; 
penmanship: 55; 
24-25, 63; spelling: 16, 64. 


Ant: the cover, 26, 27, 44. 


Music: 45, 51, 63. 


SocIAL STUDIES: 


64. SCIENCE: 17, 22, 64. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION: 11, IS, 
17, 18, 28, 39, 40-41, 46, 47, 


48, 49, 55. 


Visuat EDUCATION: 
bi, BS, 22, 33, 39, 59-62, 66. 


reading: 13, 


the cover, 11, 
1S, 29, 26, 39, Si, 57, 39-62, 


the cover, 


MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


SEASONAL: pages 20, 46, 47. 
VALENTINE Day: 28, 36, 43, 
45, 46, 47, 49. 


Patriotic FEATURES: 11, 29, 31, 
33, 46, 47, 48, 50, 52, 54, 55. 


HEALTH: 39, 55. 


CREATIVE Activities: 4-5, 33, 
37, 39, 48. 


HaANDWORK: 4-5, 33, 34, 36, 37, 
38, 39, 42, 43, 44, 55, 56, 66. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL: 37, 45, 46- 
47, 48, 49, 50, S51, 52, 53, 54. 
Srories: 20, 21. 


Units: 16, 22, 23, 29. Tests 
20, 30, 31. 


Toot SuByects: arithmetic: 31, 
56, 66; language: 9, 57, 64: 


penmanship: 55; reading: 56 


63; spelling: 16, 55, 64. 


Art: the cover, 26, 27, 4 


LITERATURE: 26, 53. Music: 26, 


45, 46, 51, 63. 


SociaL Stupies: the cover, |! 
20, 21, 23, 26, 29, 30, 31, 33 
37, 46, 50, 51, 52, 54, 56, 57, 59 
62, 64. SCIENCE: 22, 34, 64 


CHARACTER Epucation: 11, 2! 
21, 28, 37, 39, 46, 47, 48, + 
50, 52, 53, 54, 55. 


VisuaL EDUCATION: 
22, 23, 29, 33, 39, 59-62, 66. 
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What famous bell is in Philadelphia? 
(20 Points) 


Among the many historical treasures in Phila- 
delphia is the great Liberty Bell. It stands on 
view in Independence Hall, and is seen by thou- 
sands of boys and girls each year. The Liberty 
Bell was hung in 1753. It cracked in 1835 while 
tolling the death of the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, John Marshall. 





Who was Commander John Paul Jones? 
(20 Points) 


John Paul Jones was a great American hero 
whose bravery won many victories for the Amer- 
ican Navy. Aboard his ship men led a life of fast- 
moving action—ate hard foods that gave their 
gums the chewing they needed for health. Today, 
our soft foods do not give our gums needed exer- 
cise—that’s why we should use Ipana and massage. 


—_ ™ Qe, 


a 


istoric America 


—A PICTURE QUIZ THAT YOUR PUPILS WILL ENJOY 


(for each correct answer allow the number of points indicated at each question). 


When was the “Pony Express’ started? 
(15 Points) 


The first pouch of mail was sent from St. Joseph, 
Missouri, to the Pacific Coast in 1860. Fast riders 
carried it in the remarkable time of 10 days. The 
“Pony Express” was considered a great advance— 
and yet, in those days people did not yet know 
such vital dental facts as the need for the care of 
gums as well as teeth. 


Were Colonial Schools like Schools today? 
(15 Points) 


No, in contrast to the log cabin schools of early 
America, boys and girls now study in the most 
well-equipped buildings and get the benefit of 
the most modern teaching. Today many schools 
have classroom drills in gum massage. For teach- 
ers know the importance of early instruction in 
proper care of gums as well as teeth. 


ie 
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4 
Who was Betsy Ross? 
(20 Points) 


Betsy Ross sewed the first American Flag. Accord- 
ing to legend, George Washington asked her to 
make a flag. She worked with members of Wash- 
ington’s staff on its design. One of her sugges- 
tions was the use of five-pointed stars instead of 
six. After the design was chosen, she sewed the 
flag that became America’s glorious colors! 





Is this a Drug Store? 
(10 Points) 


Strange as it looks, this is one of the quaint drug 
stores that once were to be seen in towns through- 
out our country hundreds of years ago. Herbs 
and roots were sold over its counters. But today 
America boasts the most up-to-date drug stores— 
stores that offer such popular, modern articles as 
Ipana Tooth Paste. 











E CAN be truly proud of our 

Country and its thrilling history! 
Yes, and today, America moves forward 
to a greater and more illustrious future. 
In these stirring hours, teachers are 
playing their part by helping young 
Americans to better dental health—dy 
teaching them the importance of regular 
care of gums as well as teeth—by devel- 
oping dental habits that will prove in- 
valuable to these boys and girls. 


Ipana is happy to cooperate in this im- 
portant program for stronger, happier 
Americans. If you wish, we shall be 
glad to send you FREE classroom mate- 
rial, including instruction charts and a 
handsome Dental Health Certificate for 
each of your pupils. Send your request 
to Bristol-Myers Co., 626-A Fifth Ave., 
New York City, giving the name of your 
school and your principal, and the num- 
ber of children in the class. 


Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 
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OVER 10,000 TEACHERS 
ARE USING THE FREE 
BEALE PORTFOLIO No. | 





Hundreds praise it in letters. 
So we've made a complete new 
series of Beale Historical Prints 
for you in Portfolio-book No. 2 





Above you see Independence Hall, the Cradle 


of Liberty. Others of the 48 scenes include 
"Fremont on the Rocky Mountains," "Bombard- 
ment of Fort McHenry,”" “Defense of the 
Alamo," and other moments in American history. 


, will be delighted with these 48 


entirely new prints from the famous 


Joseph Boggs Beale collection. 


Chey 


are reproduced from the original paint 


ings by this celebrated American artist, 


and come in a portfolio book 976 x 11! 
inches. 


ne 


BOOKS 


J 


SEATWORK 


Each book con- 
tains the 48 in- 


spiring 
taken 
Portfolio No. 


yous * | 


* 


one to each student. 


scenes 
from 


They are pack- 
aged 35 books 
to a set so that 
you can give 


En- 


titled “America My Country,” 
the books are 4x 6!/, inches. 


Tu Beale material is printed in lim 
ited editions. Send your coupon 
reservation in today. Then have your 
students collect Freers Dupssie 
Bussite Gum wrappers. 


SIMPLY SEND 150 outside wrappers 
of Fireers Dussre Busste Gun for 
each Porttolio-book No. 2 and/or 200 
wrappers for each ackage of seatwork 
Lhe materia 
post-paid. 


IMPORTANT: Be sure to send outside 
And 


material is free only to teachers. 


hooks will be sent to you 


wrappers only. remember this 
¢ Boys and girls buy more Fieers 
Dussre Bueste Gum than any other 
penny gum. lt is recommended by many 
dentists and has been nationally adver 
tised on the radio, in The Saturday 
Evening Post, Good Housekeeping, etc. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION 

| School Dept. C- 3,1000 Diamond St., Phila., Pa. 

| Gentlemen: Please reserve for me 

| _Beale Portfolio-books No. 2-150 outside 
wrappers from Fleers Dubble Bubble Gum 

! for each portfclio-book. 

| __. Packages 35 Beale seatwork books based on 

| Portfolio No. |-200 outside wrappers from 

Fleers Dubble Bubble Gum for each package. 

i 1 will send the wrappers as soon as collected. 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Name of School 
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"oe THE letters on this page will 

help children make lettering for 
other posters. Those who wish to draw 
the capitol building may find it easy 
to make it as follows. Cover up the 
details in the drawing with pieces of 
white paper. Draw the outline first. 
Then remove the paper that covers the 
details and draw them. 

Children in elementary schools do 
not learn accurate perspective with 
vanishing points, and so on, for this 
is too hard for them. They like to 
do what some modern artists do— 
draw only the necessary perspective. 

Here, for example, we can tell the 
children to make the curved lines in 
the dome as they are in the illustra- 
tion because they are above our eyes. 
We can tell them that the dark lines 
sometimes suggest shadowy parts, and 
that the places where it is all light 
suggest sunny parts. 


-« 
Pege THIS page will give the chil- 

dren a thrill. Here is just the 
thing they have been wanting—steps 
in drawing a plane that really looks 
like one. The author of the article 
pilots an airplane. 

Some of the ways in which children 
can use their drawings of airplanes 
are as follows: 

1. Many airplanes in formation. 

2. An airplane exhibit, showing a 
variety of different compositions. 

3. People boarding an airplane. 

4. An airplane being filled from an 
oil truck. 

§. An airplane landing at a large 
airport, with many people looking on. 


os ALTHOUGH the finger paint- 
: ing described here was done by 
second-grade children, this medium is 
suitable for all grades. It is excellent 
for design because each picture can 
be made quickly. 

Beautiful finger-painting designs 
can be made for the lining of large 
portfolios. 

The following are some suggestions 
for finger-painting designs in grades 
four, five, and six. 

1. Striped designs; plaids. 

2. Flower designs; fanciful birds; 
fish and seaweed. 

3. Tropical foliage including ferns; 
huge imaginary flowers. 


Psg® THE cutting of valentines can 

be turned into a problem which 
teaches big principles of design. For 
example, after following directions 
something like those on this page, chil- 
dren may cut all sorts of lacy hearts. 
When they are cutting, the teacher 
can select some of the best designs and 
tell the children why they are best. 
Sometimes the design is improved if 
the holes are cuc bigger. 





IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Children will like to make squares, 
scallop them on the edges, fold them 
vertically, horizontally, and on the di- 
agonal, and cut out many holes to 
form interesting designs. They will 
make these into valentines. Some will 
make lacy parts projecting in front 
of a red background, like the old- 


fashioned valentines. 


Pege THIS article should prove to be 

an inspiration to every teacher 
and child who reads it, not only for 
the content of the article, but also 
for the excellent way in which the 
teachers, children, and museum in- 
structor co-operated, and for the way 
the materials were evolved. 


Pege THE cap shown here furnishes 
an excellent problem for using 
good color combinations, chosen and 
discussed by the children. The ques- 
tions will come up of deciding what 
colors look right on a girl with red 
hair, or what colors look right on a 
pale girl or a girl with very dark skin. 
Some children will want to trim 
mittens to match the cap. Others will 
like to decorate a scarf to go with the 
cap. Perhaps some girl will decide to 
trim a dress with yarn of many dif- 
ferent colors. 


Pege WE CAN use this page to illus- 

trate certain valuable points in 
poster making. The objects are all 
made large. They fill the space and 
make the poster interesting. 

The tall objects, the overshoe and 
milk bottle, are placed at the bottom 
of the poster. They look better there, 
for they are larger and heavier than 
those above them. 

The slogans are separated from each 
other by enough space so that they are 
easily read. They stand out plainly 
because the letters of one slogan are 
light and those of the other are dark. 


Pages 


Pass; CHILDREN like to draw pic- 


tures with people in them, but 
they lose confidence as they get into 
the second and third grades unless 
they can draw them fairly well. The 
simple figures on these pages will help 
them. After the teacher has shown 
them how to draw people in some po- 
sitions like those here, the children 
will want to draw people in many 
other positions. 

The more compositions that the 
children make with a big person or 
thing in each, like those on these pages, 
the stronger will become the habit of 
making pictures with some unity. 

(Continued on page 5) 


“BUILD UP" Geography 








CANADA - ALASKA- GREENLAND - ETC. 


maps to each set, with colored Paste 
np to show states, cities, industries, 


No, 722. Mexico, Central America 
vd Weeat Indies 


ar 


1634 INDIANA AVE. : 


POSTER MAPS 















NEW! 4 background maps to build up, and colored sheet, 
of printed symbols keyed for cutting and pasting. Map 
Countries, provinces, territories and posse=sions, their capitals, ap 
important cities Map 2. Physical features, mountains, rivers, lake. 
foresta, ete Map Chief industries. Map 4. Important crop. 
Set No. 723. Price 60 cents, postpaid 

Each set 6Oc post Four large HAVE Y 


Ou 
OUR CATALOG? 


&8 interesting Pages 


crops, etc. : 
No. 720. United States. with over 3,000 teach. 
No. 721. South America. 


ing aids, well classi. 


fied. Mailed FREE, 


Beckley-Cardy 


CHICAGO 











MODERN LOW-COST 
HECTOGRAPH 


WritO 


The most marvelous duplicator you ever saw—makes 
100 or more perfectly clean copies of lessons, pic- 
tures, programs, examinations, ete.; instantly ready 
for another impression, Not only looks different but 
IS different from old style duplicators. 
Does extremely fast, clean work without stickiness or 
smearing. Doesn't dry 
out —lasts indefinitely. 
For better looking les 
sons, charts, etc., ask for 
WRITO, from your sup- 
ply house or order di- 
rect at these low prices 
plus postage on C.O.D.'s 
614''x1114"' Pans $1.50 
Oo" = Lille!" Pans 2,25 
10" x15" Pans 3,00 
sol the Rockies. 
rices on refill compound, 
joney Refunded. 
3025 N. Hermitage 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Know Your Flag 


O you foster 

classes loyalty and love 
for our flag and country? 
Class projects in the new 
P. & I. Unit, “Know Your 
Flag,” will help you. Send 
10 cents. 














Equally low 
istaction Guaranteed or 


ROSS LABORATORIES 

















in your 


u 
CRAVONEX. ‘CRAYONS 
EVERYDAY ART PAPERS 
for surer results 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 
176-276 Hayes Avenue 
Sandusky, Ohio 


APPLICATION $4.00 
30 PHOTOS ‘] 


Finest real photo copies, size 2‘¢x3's 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service 
OLIVE BROS.., Willmar, Mino. 





a 

















Raise Money For Your School 


THIS EASY WAY 


You can add to your school’s equipment without spending 
a cent. Start a fund drive. ‘Sell patriotic, colorfe 
red, white and blue pencils imprinted with the name o 


your school or club. Send $3.60 for a gross (144) of pen 
eils. Your pupils sell them for 5e each. Your schoo 
makes $3.60. Order today while pencils are available 


Shipments postpaid if remittance accompanies order 


CHECKER PENCIL CO., 102 Bleecker St.,N.Y. 


APPLICATION $1.0 
25 PHOTOS l 


On Genuine Moentone. Nationally 
Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 244x344 guarat- 
teed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
Original returned unharmed. Same 
day service. Established, 1898. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE _ 
868 Moen Bldg., Crosse, Wis 


BOOK o° ARTCRAEZ 


FOR CLASSWORK, 
decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, 
~ 7 mirror pictures, co rand brass i 

craft. etc. Write tor catalog {-2. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
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How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 4) 


It is difficult to get children to put 
in dark accents in compositions. They 
have a tendency to make everything 
in one value. Such compositions as 
those shown on these pages will help 
children to learn how to put in dark 
accents. 

Specific points in the drawing of 
people can be learned from these pages, 
as follows: 

1. When you look at a child from 
the front, do not draw his heels. 

Do not put eyes near the top of 
the head. 
: 3. Do not draw the mouth too close 
to the chin. 

4. Notice carefully where the ear 
is in relation to the eye. 


7 THE three designs at the left of 

the page are interesting because 
they have a little line that follows the 
edge of the octagons. 

The boat design is a popular onc 
with children. Some will enjoy put- 
ting in several wavy lines for water. 

The book end showing a bunch of 
grapes might suggest to some child a 
design which has several bunches of 
grapes, or a basket with some grapes 
and other fruit in it. Or perhaps he 
will draw a horizontal line about one 
fifth of the way up on the book end, 
for the bottom of a fruit dish. He 
will pile the fruit highest in the center, 
since the book end is highest there. 


vege WITH this page as an illustra- 
tion, some children will make 

an apron the shape of a heart, or one 
with a border of hearts, or an apron 
having hearts in an allover design. 
Perhaps others may make a necklace, 
1 bracelet, or a belt, of hearts. 

Children will be able to make orig- 
inal designs on the crown. The shape 
of the crown may come to a high peak 
in the front with one big heart in the 
center. Around this big heart there 
may be smaller hearts or rows of dots 
wr stripes. 

All sorts of designs may be made 
with heart motifs. 


"4° THIS page brings up a point on 

which there is much difference 
of opinion among teachers, namely, 
how we should teach color. Many 
teachers would leave this theory until 
the seventh and eighth grades. 

For the first and second grades, 
draw a balloon man on the street. 
Say nothing about primary and sec- 
ondary colors to the children. Just 
make the clown’s colors very bright. 

For the third and fourth grades, 
draw a circus clown. A color scheme 
for this subject that is very gay is red, 
yellow, and blue. Make the clown’s 
uit red and yellow and let him stand 
on a brilliant blue box. 

Sometimes it is better to mention 
theory casually as children work. For 
example, you say, “You have red and 
green in your picture. Now you 
want gray. I shall show you how to 
make gray out of green and red and 
white.” Perhaps the children will 
wk, “Why do these colors make 
gray?” Then explain that they are 
complementary, which means that one 
of them balances the other. 
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Inspiring 


Without Cost to Your School! 


By our simple plan, without cost 
to yourself or pupils, your school like 
hundreds of others all over the nation 
may have for permanent possession 
this large, beautiful and patriotic Em- 
blem of Victory, with its 12 splendid 
interchangeable pictures of Famous 
American Patriots and its 5 beautiful 
flags of lustrous rayon taffeta, each of 
a different design, adopted at various 
dates in American history. 

Now, more than ever before, every 
school in America should hang on its 
walls this inspiring Emblem of Victory 
—emblematic of American opportu- 
nity, justice and freedom. Every 
teacher will find in the presence of this 
beautiful Emblem of Victory the in- 
spiration for dozens of lessons in 
American citizenship. In addition to 
Old Glory, it includes the historic Betsy 
Ross Flag, the famous Star-Spangled 
Banner and 
two American 
Marine Flags 


—the hand- 
some Ameri- 
can Yacht 


Ensign and 
the striking 
American 
Jack — flags 
never offered 
before in one — 
collection; to- ye os a> 
gether with 








pictures of 12 Famous American Pa- 
triots whose lives inspire every boy 
and girl. 


Read This Description 


This beautiful Emblem of Victory 
is 4-feet high and consists of handsome 
wood shield in brilliant national colors, 
with rich gilt border and edges. Sur- 
mounting shield is the fighting Ameri- 
can eagle, in relief, completely finished 
in gilt. The five beautiful flags of lus- 
trous rayon taffeta, with gilt spear- 
heads, are arranged in semi-circle pro- 
jecting from top of shield with Old 
Glory in center, Star-Spangled Banner 
and American Yacht Ensign on one 
side, and Betsy Ross Flag and Ameri- 
can Jack on the other. To complete 
the artistic effect, there hangs from 
each side a brilliant red, white and 
blue girdle ending in a tassel. 

Special device behind the shield per- 
mits you to remove in a moment’s 
time, the picture of President Roose- 
velt and display any one of the eleven 
other American Patriots shown, all 
included with the Emblem. These 
splendid pictures are accompanied by 
biographical sketches, affording 12 sep- 
arate object lessons in American his- 
tory and patriotism. 


Here’s How Easy It Is 


We will provide any teacher, upon request, 
with 138 Emblematic Pins each showing Old 


EMBLEM DEPARTMENT, 117 MAIN sT. 


The Davis Bros. 


Company, 


Greenfield, Indiana 





A 
Gen. John Pershing 


World War Hero 





Franklin D. Roosevelt 
‘resident of United 





Adm. George Dewey 


Hero of Manila Hay 





Jobn Paul Jones 


First great naval hero 





Examples of What 
Hundreds of Teachers 
Are Saying: 


Your Emblem is as wonderful a 





you described it. t has beet 
very pleneant dealing wit! our 
company and | wil! inform other 


teachers of your grand offer. My ~ 
pupila are much elated over thei Francis Scott Key 
— Star-S 4 Banner 
BEULAH HERNE, ET 
Gowanda, N”. Y 


I find no words adequate to ex 


press our pleasure with the beau 
tifa! Emblem of Victory ltisa 
you describe and more and ix <uct 
a «rand way of reaching the 
earts of all the childrer It 
should be in every achoo It is 
so beautiful, so inspiring 
MARY EMPSON 

Kewanee, Ill, 
The pupils are very much thrilled 
and we are indeed happy to have 
the beautiful Emblem. | wis 


every teac a would get one for 
her 





V RG niNTA ANZALONE 


Independence, In 


James Monroe 
Monroe Doctrine 


EMBLEM OF VICTORY 











Glory in striking national colors. These pins 
are beauties—an entirely new design, and, at 
only ten cents each, are quickly sold by the 
pupils with great enthusiasm to their parents 
and friends, who are not only glad to help the 
pupils but also to procure a pin showing Old 
Glory. With each pin, we supply descriptive 
mounting card picturing the Emblem of Victory. 
This makes it easy for your pupils to show 
exactly what the purchase of the pin means to 
their school. We will tel! you just how to pro- 
ceed for quick results. 

When all the pins have been sold, send the 
proceeds to us and we will immediately forward, 
all charges prepaid, the beautiful 4 ft. Emblem 
of Victory, consisting of 5 historic flags, cagle, 
shield, 12 Patriots’ pictures, ete., just as de- 
scribed, including 64-page American Flag book 
for pupil selling the most pins (2 books in case 
of tie). 

The people in your community will become 
as interested in this schoo] enterprise as the 
pupils and will gladly buy these attractive 
patriotic pins 


Satisfaction Guaranteed--No Risk 


Tell your pupils today about this inspiring 
offer. They will all want this beautiful Emblem 
in their school. Don't let them miss the thrill 
that has come to thousands of pupils all over 
the nation. SEND NO MONEY. Just fill out 
and mail us the coupon today and we will im- 
mediately send the pins postpaid. 


MAIL THIS COUPON—Send No Money 


EMBLEM DEPARTMENT, 117 Main St., 
The Davis Bros. Co., Greenfield, Ind. 
Gentlemen: 

Rush postpaid, the Old Glory pins to be 
sold by my pupils at ten cents each, pro- 
ceeds to be sent to you, for which our 
school receives beautiful 4 ft. Emblem of 
Victory, including 12 Patriots’ pictures, 
ete., exactly as described and 64-page 
Americ an Flag book for pupil selling moat 
pins (2 books in case of tie). All ship- 
ping charges prepaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed 
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FREE A Copy of ‘‘Our Latin-American 
Neighbors” issue of BUILDING 
AMERICA to every teacher who sends in the 
coupon below before February 28th, 1942. 


T. acquaint you with BUILDING AMERICA, a series of pictoria 


tudy units sponsered by the Society for Curriculum Study, and 

w five years assist oa by the Lineoln Sehool of achers College, 
Columbia v ws New York, we make this special offer of one 
teacher who orders any four of the following 


free copy 
it ILDING “VME Tt ICA units 
MAKE YOUR OWN SELECTION 


1. Food >. Fuel % Rubber 


%. Conservation 6. We Americans 10. Lumber 

S. Our Farmers 7. America’s Outposts 1 Canada 

4. Aviation 8%. Radio 12. Our Constitution 
Now write in the coupon below the numbers of the units 
von have selected Each is illustrated with at least 60 pho 
tographs, charts, diagrams aml map All material is author 
itative official, unbias ptodate and fascinating 


AMERICANA CORPORATION 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 








AMERICANA CORPORATION 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Yes, please send me Our Latin American Neighbors free I'd like 
to buy units Nos , and as listed above, at 
the special price of $1 00 for all four 


SEND THIS 


3 | 
COUPON TODAY for | 
your FREE COPY of! sane 
BUILDING AMERICA | “= 


—J City State 











A NEW Allphacolor! 


his tine t Alphacolot Dry Tempera 
giving you greater brilliance, opacity 
permanence, and covering ability ° 21 
parkling ew colors that mix instantly 
are not sp ogres and non-toxic h-every 
full pint can has “smooth Ho spout’’, arn 
tachable ‘‘Handi-Mix-l’an’ Mixed wit! 
water you have a liqunld tempera mixed 
vith il an oi] tempera With varnish 
‘ irhnish tempera use dry tor stencil 
Address Dept. 1-242 for information and 
Color Chart no obligation 





WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers Chicago Heights, Illinois 














For Slow Readers in Second Semester 


READY TO READ a pupils’ workbook -— - 


BUILDING WORD POWER az teacher’s handbook 
by Donald D. Durrell, Helen Blair Sullivan, and Others 


This series of graded exercises is planned to overcome the commonest causes 
of confusion and slow learning in beginning reading. It will increase the 
rate of learning by enabling the child to see and hear words more clearly. 





$0.28 
$1.36 


May be used with any method of teaching reading. 
Order copies now 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 


Yonkers-on -I ludson 


New York 





cv Each 
Sliver Plated 8 .20 a 00 
Gold Plated 30 3.00 









a @ 


. ho Sterling Silver .36 3.60 7 
Ss Rolled Gold 555.00 G8 Each . C 125 Each 
Gold Filled 6 = 6.00 Silver Plated $.70 Be Silver Plate $ .25 
Gold Plated 45 Gold Plate .35 
‘ Sterling Silver 95 § i Ss 5 
Ring R 525 Each Rolled Gold 1.10 Selieg Ona 7 
Sterling Silver $1.35 1-10, 10Kt. Gold Filled 1.20 Gold Filled “85 


Ster! Sliver, 1OKt.Top 2.75 


All prices subject to 10 10Kt. Solid Gold 5.50 


per cent Federal Tax. 


SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York. N. Y. 








Send For 32-Page Booklet 





A SERVICE C { theT h 
TO BUSY PROFESSIONALS | «Care of the leeth» 
Shows how to make “Care of 
Thesis and manuscript research, bibliographies and Teeth’’ a fascinating pupil-pas 
outlines, article and book reviews; patriotic pep talks time. Full of teaching material. 
convention and club talks Minimum charges $1.00 em PRER etal log of dental 


Write for epecifie rates for your work health material listing booklets, 


pamphlets, posters, plays, charts, 


stories, wraded reading and color 
ing seat wor 
wi American Dental Association 
Dept. y fet Superio 
Complete education for teaching Si th 
in elementary grades, kinder- year 


de APPLICATION 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
ewes i355 PHOTOS $1.0 


classes. Beautiful resident hall. Located Size 2'4x3's SUPREME QUALITY, GENEROUS 


Chicago's lovely North Shore near lake. . a ‘ 
Cultural education plus vocational training. B.E.de- QUANTITY. Made from any good photo or print. 
Original returned unharmed. 24 Hour Service. 


gree conferred (4yrs.', also j-year diploma and 2 
year certificate. Write for list of successful alumnae TEACHERS PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 5874 Kansas City, Mo. 


National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. ion 214-6 EVANSTON, ti. 


VERA GREGORY 
333 East Deaderick Ave., Jackson, Tennessee 




















A post-card request is all 

it takes to bring you our 

free catalogue. Many Finish in 2 Years 
F. A. Owen Pub. Co, | SEaStigemes rerenrneaes 


Dansv i l l e , N . Y . Vw oll ~ te 223.6 Free Bulletin on Toe 


High School Course 


at Home 














For THE TEACHER 


[He Critpren’s Party Book, by Mary 


Breen. Menus and favors by Verna 
Breen. Illustrated by Hamilton Greene. 
244 pp. Cloth. $2.50. A. S. Barnes 


New York. 


From kindergarteners to fourteen- 
year-olds, all like parties, so here is the 
very book for you and them. Besides 
games in abundance (classified in the 
index by ages) there are dozens of 
suggestions for settings, favors, and 
menus which children can make. 


and Company. 


Tue DevetopMENT OF FUNCTIONAL 
HaNpwrittnc, A Handbook on Teach 
ing Writing. 56 pp. Paper.  $.25. 
Published under the auspices of The De- 
partment of Handwriting, New Jersey 
Education Association. Orders may be 
ent to Mrs. Emma Myers, Bridgeton 
Public Schools, Bridgeton, N.J. 

Classroom teachers will welcome 
this guide to modern handwriting pro- 
cedures. It presents both cursive and 
manuscript letter forms and lists ma- 
terials and visual aids. 


Music ano Romance, A Course of Study 
in Music Appreciation, by Hazel Gertrude 
Kinscella. 572 pp. Cloth. $2.25, Ed- 
ucational Departmeni, RCA Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc. Camden, New Jersey. 

This book is aimed at developing 
an appreciation of music—from the 
folk song to Wagner's tremendous 
work, Ring of the Nibelungs, and the 
suave, modern Rhapsody in Blue of 
the late George Gershwin. There is 
information about the technical side 
of cach piece, and about composers, as 
well as explanations about the basic 
terminology of music. Each chapter 
closes with a list of musical illustra- 
tions and their Victor Record num- 
bers and a list of questions based on 
material covered in the chapter. 


SonGs FoR Topay’s CHILDREN, 60 Orig- 
inal Songs for Children in Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades, words and music by 
Belle Elkan. 34 pp. Paper.  $§.60. 
Clayton F. Summy Co. Chicago. 

These songs are simple, rhythmic, 
and lend themselves to spontaneous 
dramatization. Those which come 
under the “Modern Inventions” head- 
ing include such aspects of the child’s 
environment as the telephone, the 
radio, and the elevator—all written 
from the child’s point of view. 


TeacHer, by L. John Nuttall, Jr. 163 
pp. Cloth. $1.75. The Macmillan 
Company. New York. 

This book presents, in composite 
form, the life of a teacher. The in- 
cidents described did not all happen 
to the same person, nor in the same 
place. Rather, the author has at- 
tempted to give the reader a thorough 
description of the teaching profession, 
and to do it by reference to actual 
experiences. 

The story of Teacher raises ques- 
tions, points out problems. It does 
not attempt a solution of them, but 
suggests instead the spirit with which 
a solution should be sought. 


TEACHER-LIBRARIAN’S HANDBOOK, | 


Mary Peacock Douglas. 136 pp. Cloth, 
$1.90. American Library Association, 
Chicago. 


Concrete help for the teacher who 
is organizing a small school library or 
who is responsible for the organization 
and management of supplementary 
teaching materials is contained in this 
book. Concise, nontechnical, it out- 
lines effectively the technique of de- 
veloping a school library program. 
It is not intended as a substitute for 
training. The teacher, however, may 
organize the library with its help, and 
her work will have only to be ampli- 
fied when training is secured. 


[THEORY AND PRACTICE IN THE ELEMEN.- 
rary ScHOoL, by W. A. Saucier. 537 
pp. Cloth. $3.25. The Macmillan Com. 
pany. New York. 

In the opinion of the author, the 
function of the majority of elemen- 
tary schools is still to train instead of 
to educate the child. A desire to im- 
prove this situation prompted the 
writing of this book, whose aim is to 
describe real education of children in 
elementary school. Such an educa- 
tional program, the author believes, 
would involve emphasis on integra- 
tion, experience, meaningful  activ- 
ity, and the development of insight 
in the school program. Such a pro- 
gram would aim at the development 
of the child as a whole. The book is 
not pure theory, for the author fre- 
quently cites research findings to sup- 
port the positions taken 


TEXTs AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 


Goop TIMEs witH OuR FRIENDs, }j 
Dorothy Baruch, Elizabeth Montgomery, 
and William §S. Gray. Illustrated by 
Eleanor Campbell. 128 pp. Cloth. $.64. 
Scott, Foresman and Company. Chicago. 

This health primer, which also cam- 
paigns for good behavior and safety, 
correlates with Fun with Dick ani 
Jane, basic primer in “The Curricv- 
lum Foundation Series.” Sally is an 
adored younger sister of first-grader 
Dick and Jane. Some fundamentl 
health rules are presented by means of 
pictures and controlled-vocabular 
text, 


NuMBER Pray, @ Number Readine 
Book, by Mae Knight Clark and Laur 
Cushman. Drawings by Joanne Adam 
80 pp. Paper. $.32. The Macmillan 
Company. New York. 

To supplement an early introduc- 
tion to addition and subtraction proc- 
esses, this workbook is designed © 
develop number reading and number: 
writing skills. The method utilize 
an original and imaginative approac) 
to the study of arithmetic. Perfor 
ated pages and a well-integrated plan 
of directions make the book useful » 
well as attractive. Pictures to color 
number games, and ideas for numbe' 
stories are included in its pages. There 
are also pictures whose stories involv 
the use of numbers. 

(Continued on page 7) 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


vey. 


Summer Session 
at 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


You'll enjoy spending the Summer 
in ‘Philadelphia ! 





(Continued from page 6) $ 


PicrurRE Map GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTH 
America, by Vernon Quinn. Illustrated 
by Paul Spener Jobst. 112 pp. Cloth. 
$1.50. Frederick A. Stokes Company. : 4 PREPARATION 
New York. } 


Vivid words and fascinating illus- 


Philadelphia and environs offer many cul- 
iral and recreational opportunities——includ- 


ing Temple University Teachers Summer 


FOR TOMORROW 





Session, Six-weeks’ course begins Monday, i§ FODAY'S 
$0; deus Sette vat 7 trated maps present the facts about 
June 29; close Friday, August 7. A ‘ BEST. DEFENSE 
r wide range of graduate and undergraduate our Latin-American neighbors in a ; hie 
work Tne 1942 program is_ especially . : . . ’ i EFFORT 
: planned for today’s educational needs—le- way that will captivate children. The ar 
y signed for those who require credits for cer- geography and culture of the South 
5 tification, and for those who are candidates American countries are succinctly 
for a degree d S ibed 
WRITE for illustrated booklet which de” escri ss 
scribes the many advantages of the Temple 
1 Summer Session for 1942 Practice Steps IN ENGLISH, by 
rr Address office of the Registrar Frederick H. Bair, Elma A. Neal, Inez 
Foster llie P. Storm. Books One 
y Broad St. and Montgomery Avenue aT ae P = Books TI 
cd Philadelphia, Penna. am wo, 2 pages each; DORS bree 


and Four, 128 pages each. Paper. $.32 


| fa, en SS MTV NB SOTA SUMMER SESSION 
York, i Wa bk I b VU me Y b Dh 1 

VISUAL GUIDES This series of workbooks gives the . foci , me dof 
niin of English grammar ond chaise Educational preparation will contribute greatly to your country’s defense. 


Why not enjoy a profitable summer of study and recreation at the gateway to 
America’s summer vacationland? . . . More than 700 courses cover all fields of 











illustrations simply and _ concisely. 
There are exercises such as writing 
stories, writing the daily news, letter- tion—plus the University’s great libraries, laboratories and research facilities, 
writing, and writing the minutes of | create an outstanding opportunity for study at both the graduate and under- 
a meeting to give the pupil an oppor- | graduate levels. Two terms—the first beginning with registration Monday and 
tunity to apply what he has learned. Tuesday, June 15 and 16... registration for second term, Monday, July 27. 


interest... More than 400 educators, many of national and international reputa- 









































BECKLEY~ CARDY COMPANY Work AND Practice Book FoR SPEECH Write NOW for complete Bulletin 
IMPROVEMENT, A Record of Individual Director of Summer Session 
NEW re step » —w -— — Progress with Material for Home Prac- 734 Administration Building 
mastery. arge capitais aiso ° 9 
small letters and numerals on heavy, durable tice, by Grace A. McCullough. 176 pp. 
cards. Easily seen across room. 14 cards, Paper. $1:25. Expression Company. 
84x 17in. Per set 60c, postpaid. . . — i . Y reo a 
Boston. ] j 
ie == 7 | | UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
1 WALL CARDS oun catTaree? Designed for pupils who need drill ; 
Te ates oct te cnet ee 1 2 interesting pages with | in speech correction to use by them- Minneapolis, Minnesota 
r0- terforms. 60c, postpaid. well classified. Mailed free. selves, this workbook should also help 
nt teachers who cannot easily assemble | REPRODUCTIONS 
Is such a variety of corrective exercises | OF THE WORLD’S 
” to use in speech classes. An abun- | GREAT PAINTINGS 
p- 9 1634 INDIANA AVENUE 7 CHICAGO!) dance of sentences, poems, and tests ites tes titel 
° . ids in teaching 
is furnished. LANGUAGE 
LITERATURE, ~! ' +, 
HISTORY, and ' ’ “ ‘ A seb tal 
For THE READING TABLE PICTURE STUDY L_& as naliaiea ; 
A Helping Hand—- Renouf Girl With Apple—Greuze **Can’t You Talk ?'’—Holmes 
Att Asout ELepnants, by Dorothy Lee CT C 
by Edwards. Illustrated with photographs. he World Famous —Perry Pictures 
er) “. oe p. Cloth. $1.50. E. P. Dutton Millions of them have been used in schools and homes 
by YOUR OWN COPY Co +. c. New York One Cent Size, 3x3), for 60 or more. Two Cent Size, 5}4x8, for 300r more. _ Ten Cent Size, 10x12, for 6 or more. 
vy ANC. Ww ° Also MINIATURE COLORED PICTURES of three kinds. Many of ~ pecs 31-2x 41-2 inches. 400 subjects. ONE CENT 
OF . . - and TWO CENTS each for 60 cents’ worth or more. Assorted as desire tpaid. 
ag Did you think elephants lived for oar : Se Je nee cle oe ge Se T sites aud a snmpie Miniature Colored Picture and twe lists of Miniature Col 
OF THE years and years—at least a hundred | recone. Four Gent, Tou Cont asd a Bird Pieters lo eciere, Im the Cataleoea na we Pere? Pictures, fer 16 conte incein or ctamps. A 
1m- 


or so? Well, they don’t. For chil- Awarded Four Gold Medals. The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 


pt dren—and grownups, too—with an | peeweererereree — aa 
in INSTRUCTOR interest in animals, there are many PARTIES FOR. a EASY Teacher 












i- . : . : . 79 

a4 enlightening facts in this book. 5 -Saving 

an ' , 

a EVERY teaching day, you can bene- YOUNG AMERICANS HORTONCRAFT 

‘ fit by having your own personal copy Dusty DESERT TALEs, by Louise McKee Parties het exe diffe ent end in 

“ae of Tue Instructor at hand. Mount and Richard Summers. Mlustrated with |} pensive, each Penns me from pad | Give More Instruction with Less Work 

‘¢ the pictures, seatwork, and _ stories, photographs and drawings by J]. Powell dd 

‘ > E tations an ecorations to things to Elimi 

ar for your classroom. Keep previous Scott. 191 pp. Cloth. $2.50. The Caxton y do and things to eat. WY Ao . ny Pg woe 
issues available for ready reference. Printers, Ltd. Caldwell, Idaho. is Misael iia Bites , 4 2. All leather and parts pre- 

— we of a ' leva ed “| 

ao a of THe Instructor will These are folk tales from the Indians Actin of Udita Pasties we al ia individecl peckaree 

ine greatly lighten your teaching load. of the Southwest. Fascinating, full of ? $1.00 al) ~ cost, practical pro 

auri . : . ‘or complete details sen gocts 

ea magic, of animals that talk and act a. —— s « ih tools needed for most 

SUBSCRIBE NOW ithe humens, and of humens with on- THE WOMANS PRESS Handbook. Specify grade projects 

ila you teach. Write today 5. No Delays — Prompt 


pernatural powers, they are as thrill- G80 Leningten Avense = Now Veoh, . ¥. Delivery 
ing today as they were centuries ago serecarecacerach | HORTONCRAFT 620 canitei Ave.. Hartord,Conn 
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; Re aietieidinns when they were told to young Indians. a. ka 
‘fF. A. OWEN PUB. CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y | Ro AI ag 
1 ‘ - ica , Artistic pins, rings and emblems for classes CATALOG cautaleing toll pan ba we 
nber Please enter my subscription to | Gay Kivties oF Care Breton, written 30ir and chibs. Attractive prices. Finest quality, THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 

, 7 THE INSTRUCTOR. 2.42 and illustrated by Amy Hogeboom. 190 ade oe ete. Over 300 designs. <2 Dept. N, 59 E. Van Buren, Chicago, I. 
izes | pp Cloth $2.00. E. P. Dutton & Ce Write 1, METAL ARTS CO. inc, Rochester, HY n 7 
= . . 2.00, a Fe ™ a Nv LE. 
oach ~ 1 YEAR $2.50 () 2 YEARS $4.00 | lec. New York. Pr % 4 "5 
or . ° . > 
i NAME Interesting mainly for its unusual e A LESSONS “t 

an | —— : 

’ — background and the vividness with MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK A Complete Conservatory Home 
“* | | which it is drawn is this story about inupareine” Cageceamoreatroren: | | Study Course —!y°,,femans, Histon 
| ‘ t pare p ourse endorsed b si- “~— si Advance Com 
10! ST : . clans, Thousands of graduates. 48 rd yr inant A. , 

7 i : position, Voice, Public School Music. Violin 
mber a RD. Jill, “ lass of Highland descent, and - . a ae ved $100 ae hos Cornet . Trumpet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banio, Organ 
, Gaston, a youth of French Acadian | ing. Equipment inchudel. “Mog en fared $400 while learn. ae "Rape epeshaly ene. coaeeae hoe 
| nere ° School not required. Easy tuition payments. Write now ti ; s ~~ cage yp " r - “ 4 eel 

ren ion instruction desired yw cost; terms Check 
volve 0. oe STATE | parentage, who live on the Isle of CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING course which interests you. Ask for. illustrated 
—— Cape Breton. ™ Dept. sea, 100 East Ohio Strest. Chicago, 11. lessons and catalog 
"lease send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
H Na — ienneiismepesinenanesitgten " - A » Chi 
—_ | (Continued on page 8) Keme Satna Dept. 121-U 1525 E. 53rd Street, Chicago 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


presents 4 summct pi ro 


gram for serious and 
effective study. it soutien s excellent buildings, 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national- 
ly recogniz ed con Ipetenc Located in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 
superior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, and mountain climbing. 


Twa Terms: June 15 to July 17 
July 20 to Aug. 21 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin- 
ecring, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- 
ogy and Biology. Maison Francaise. Casa Espa- 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Demonstration Schools. Many special courses 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 

akon and public lectures. Conferences 
& 









VERSITY 


F. 


LORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept.T.) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked 
} Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Courses in Ge« logy and Biology 
Name——. 


Se. and No. 
City and State 





The Washington Boulevard Hospital 


School of NURSING: Aceredited yr course, §-hour duty 
Vieasant livinw quarters H Graduates 85's average 
Latin Chemistry easentia a nance free Writ 
for bulletin of full partie ula uireme nts 

MECTOR SCHOOL ‘oF 'N JRSING 


24489 W. Washington Boulevard. Dept. N. 1., Chicago, ttinorn 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS 





he cont 
ust l0e 

rr popular book includes 

224 big favorites for 

singing pecially 

for school elub 





md home 


74 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest Songs 
30 Folk Songs 
12 Patriotic Songs 
45 Sacred Songs 
17 Negro Spirituals 

—and many others! 


egular prices ~Uec per 

py £1.80 per dozen 
s13.00 

(not postpaid) 











i ooo —_—_—— 
THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
Winona Lake, ind 
iease sent me a copy of Sociability Songs 
1 enclose 106 = 
Name 
Address 
CUP....0 . State 
8 











THE NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 7 





How to Sew, by Nina R. Jordan. Il- 
lustrated by the author. 237 pp. Cloth. 
$2.00. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
New York. 

The novice of today who is ambi- 
tious to be the dress designer of to- 
morrow will be introduced step by 
step, in Part I, to the act of sewing. 
In Part Il are pictured and explained 
fifteen practical articles to make. 


MoverNn Composers FoR Boys AND 
Giris, by Gladys Burch, 207 pp. Cloth. 
$2.00. A. S. Barn 5 Company. Neu 
York. 


The composers chosen to be repre- 
sented in this book are modern com- 
posers—men who had the courage to 
throw off conventional rules of com- 
position and write as they felt. They 
are not necessarily contemporary. In 
each case an attempt is made to cor- 
relate the composer with his period 
and fellows. A picture accompanies 


each sket ch. 


MontTiceLLo ScrapBook, Liffle Stor 
ot The Children and Grand-Children of 
Thomas Jefferson, by Betty Elise Davi 
Illustrated by Edgar A. Whitney. 62 pp. 


Cloth. $7.00 M. S. Mall Co., Ine. 
New York. 
Beautiful Monticello is the back 


ground of these historically authentic 
sketches avhich present, for children, 
the great Thomas Jefferson. 
They tell us of Jefferson’s devotion to 
his family. 
my family 


patriot, 


He once wrote, ~ ° 
give me more pleas 
ure than any public office would. 


Picrure Tates Prom Mexico, by Dan 
Storm. Illustrated by Mark Storm. 122 
pp. Cloth. $1.25. Frederick A, Stokes 
Company. New York. 

This is a collection of genuine 
Mexican folk tales, with droll illus 
trations. Favorites with Mexican 


children for generations, the nineteen 
as retold by the author, 
have true native flavor. 


little stories, 


Savoie Up, written and illustrated by G. 
\. Randall. 224 pp. Cloth. $2.00. E. P. 
Dutton %& Co., Inc. New York. 

This book, letter form, 
describes the summer vacation of Bob 
Sercomb on _ his 


written 

uncle’s ranch in 
loves it so much that 
he decides he'll major in agriculture 


Arizona. He 


ind animal husbandry when he goes to 
college. But he's picked up a great 
deal of information during the sum- 


mer, and he passes if on to you. 


Treasures Turer, written and illus 
trated by Eleanore Hubbard Wilson. 213 
bp. Cloth, $2.00. E. P. Dutton % Co., 
Inc. New York. 


A painting, a sword, and a pair of 
spurs were the three things cherished 
most by Melissa and Randy Carleton. 
Moving from the South to the home 
of their aunt and uncle in the North, 
they clung to these three symbols of 
their hopes, ideals, and dreams. The 
going wasn't always smooth because 
they sometimes felt ill at ease in the 
austere atmosphere of their new home, 
but eventually things worked out for 
them. The story is for girls, and boys 
too, of ages eight to thirteen. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE ANNUAL. 


The Story of a Tempestuous Year| 


| Events on Five Continents, War Calendar, Books, 
Art, Sports, Movies of the Year, The Theatre, Postage 
Stamps, Careers, Aviation, Activities, Timely biog- 
raphies, Current terms defined, Chemistry, Medicine, 
Science. 464 pages, 300 illustrations, color plates. 
Price $10. Liberal Discount to Schools. 





FREE! 


| “South America—Our Good Neighbor” 
by Douglas Fairbanks, Junior 


Douglas Fairbanks, Junior, Special Goodwill Envoy to South America, has written 
an intensely interesting and informative article for The Book of Knowledge 1942 
Annual. Lavishly illustrated, this timely article xeplains important facts about the 
Past, Present and probable Future of our Good Neighbors to the South. It ex- 
plains clearly the attitude of each South American country toward us and toward 
This fascinating article has been reprinted in booklet form, and is yours 
Write to the publishers today for your free copy. 


- Publishers - 2 West 45th St. - 


Europe. 


for the asking. 


The Grolier Society Inc. N.Y. 


ee 


Wheaton College 


SUMMER SCHOOL 











Sides 


Tr. 


Growing in Popularity 


ro liow the trend to Wheaten this «ammer for rare blending of profitable stady, C a fellowship, and rec ~~ aoe 
wpertunities, Credits apply toward degrees. Complete curriculum in Liberal Arts Varied esleniien of ac 

4 ine luding Music, Lectures special courses, et Teachers, Administrators, Coliewe students, and Christian s a 
find stimulation and advancer nt. 


a Ct Oj 


a Libpeem as 
REGNO EJUS; 





starts June 15. Two four-week terms begin June 27 
Bulletin free on request. 


ENOCK C. DYRNESS, Director, Box IN-22, 


Inter-semsion ond July 25. 





Wheaton College, Wheaton, lil 








Established 1885 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
| Home Office 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
SPOKANE KANSAS CITy 


CLARK-BREWER |i 
= Flatiron Bldg. Columbus Bidg. | N.Y. Life Bid, 
| CHICAGO, Lyon & Healy Building ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates 
Grade Taaehoere Vir Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions 
Demand for grade teachers with degree has far exceeded 
supply for past several seasons. Excellent opportunities 


for critic work for those with M. A. degree. Member N.A.T.A 


A service for Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good candidates 
in demand. Send for Information. 


Member National Association Teachers Agencies 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 








MINNEAPOLIS 
Palace Bidg 








TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
HUFF Missoula, Mont. 
>. " _Membes oo a. T. A. 


rkiet free tom 





ALASKA and THE WEST 
Good teachers needed. 
including music. 


Shortage in many department 
For best opportunities, register wit! 
Huff's NOW Superior placement service for over 4 
quarter of a century. 





TEACHERS feachers are hav ing better opportunities than they have he 
any years The G overnn ent with it« defense program is re gale 
AGENCY nw _— services of so many teachers Administrators Chee au 
e country are requesting us to m ake recommendations to ther 
| CHICAGO Salaries in many aces are Increasing 


Member N. A. T. A. 
Address: 1200-10 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Our Service is 
Nationwide 











> 
ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


Good Teachers in Demand 


For Good Positions Throughout the West. 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NarT. Bann BLoc Denver. COLo 


Send your name and address for information 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer 


Est. 1906 


Unexcelled 
Service 


Largest in the West. 





The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
.N Established 1906 


PAUL YATE 


Teachers register for | ! 
* Vacancies {220 c|TEACHERS WANTED! 


sitions 





We cover the enties Rerthwant G 
from rural to university Don't 


Western Educational Bureau, Greybull, Seetin 


vad teachers are ir 
one 94 eur chance for ad 


veel nog ag filled 


z. te us your qualifications or call in person 


ee « REGISTRY & EXCHANGE 
| 32 W. Randolph S Chicago, Illinois 


"FUN Beginning” 


<== EASY 
NUMBERS 


WORKBOOK 
child 


NEW-- through interest- 


ing pictures 
to number forms and simple 








ASY 
NUMBERS | 


Introduces 


and exercises 









arithmetic. Approved, ef- all entertain- 
fective. Fine for coloring. 
Heavy paper covers, 48 pp- ment needs 
7x10 in. Over 150 illus. Each f d . 
Progressive Number 2c ; dozen $2.00, postpaid or dramatic 
Seatwork. No. 550 clubs, lodges, 
welve colored * x | 
HAVE YOU 
n. cards with sepa- schools, ete. 
| rate number squares OUR CATA LOG? df “ 4 
place for correct 88 interesting pages with f an orevery 
answer. Per set 40¢ over 3,000 teaching aids, Catalogue Free: “ 
postpaid well classified. Mailed Free. - occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 
203 N.Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Dacia... 


THIS department is devoted to verse written by children. 


Send only verse 


that each child composes in class as an assignment, or verse written by the class 


as a whole. 


Assignments should not be given out in advance. 


Contributions 


must be sent by the teacher with a letter from her giving the name and ad- 
dress of the school and the name and grade of the child. The letter should also 


state the conditions under which the verse was written. 


Use a 


separate sheet 


for each verse, which should bear the child’s name and school, and the teach- 


ers name. Address contributions to: 


The Children’s Corner 
THe INstRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 


My Roosters 


At dawn each day the roosters crow. 
The chickens when they hear it know 
It's time to get up out of bed 
And come a-rushing to be fed. 


ARLENE McDonoucn, 2nd Grade 
Public School 179, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
RACHEL BREEN, Teacher 


A Pet Doc 


I have a little dog, 
So faithful and so kind. 
He is the best and truest friend 
That anyone could find. 

RoBert SMALL, 5¢4 Grade 
Elmwood School, West Allis, Wis. 
Miprep Puretrzer, Teacher 


VALENTINE Day 


I just received a valentine 

As pretty as can be. 

There was no name on the back of 
it. 

Who could have sent it to me? 


On the front there was a heart. 

The color was red and gold, 

And there was a bright red arrow 

Right in the middle of the fold. 
Donatp HiccinsotHamM, 6th Grade 

School Street School, Middleboro, Mass. 

Donato T. Wetcn, Teacher 


THE FLAG 


Red, white, and blue, 
The flag that is true, 
The flag that was made for me and 


for you. 

Washington helped save it. Lincoln 
did, too. 

They did their best, so we will be 
true 


To our dear flag that is 
Red, white, and blue! 

Mary Frances Furey, 6¢) Grade 
Holy Angels School, Omaha, Neb. 
SisteR M. Joyce, Teacher 


AMERICA, My COUNTRY 


America is my country. 

I'm proud of it in every way, 
For its heroes of long ago 

And its heroes of today. 


For America, my country, 

My one life I would give. 

This I would do for my country, 
So America might live. 


Joan Lee, 6¢h Grade 


Madison Monroe School, Elizabeth, N.J. 


Mouire Rewer, Teacher 
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THe WIND 


The wind is a furious fellow. 

He blows all day long. 

He blows the leaves across the yard, 

And sings a pretty song. 

He blows the people’s hats off, 

And blows them far away. 

The people then run after them 

And talk about the windy day. 
Doris Mae ALSCHLAGER, 7th Grade 

District 38, Mapleton, Minn. 

Peart J. FiscHer, Teacher 


MILKING TIME 
The sun went down, 


With its glorious crown, 

And the farmer came with the pails 
on his arm. 

Yes, “tis milking time on the farm. 


The farmer opens the door, 

And there's a heavy step on the floor, 
But the big shaggy cows feel no harm. 
It’s milking time on the farm. 


The cows let down their milk with 
ease. 

Because they know this the farmer 
does please. 

Soon the door is closed on the barn. 

‘Tis past milking time on the farm. 
Har.Lanp Gerser, 7th Grade 

Roder School, Granton, Wis. 

Mae Ort, Teacher 


REFLECTION 


As the light of the long day dies, 

And the sun sinks in the west, 

From the church there 
sound 

Of the music I love best. 


It tells of God and his love, 
Of the “home over the way,” 
And when [| think of all that glory, 
I bow my head and pray. 
JOANN Martin, 8th Grade 
Riis School, Chicago, IIL. 
Mary L. SHarkey, Teacher 


TRICERATOPS 


In the days of long ago 
Triceratops roamed the earth, 
A cretaceous dinosaur 
Of huge and ponderous girth. 
He lived in a carboniferous swamp. 
(It’s now turned into coal.) 
Triceratops had a frilly neck 
And ate vegetables on a knoll. 
Gaye Marte Evans, 8th Grade 
Slack School, Parkman, Wyo. 
ELomse J. JENSEN, Teacher 











comes the 








Get this Latest Look on:: 


RHYTHM BANDS s74= 


Ludwig & Ludwig equipment. 





Complete Outfits 
$5.45 Up 





Send coupon below for your lat- 
est Ludwig & Ludwig Rhythm 
Band catalog and special litera- 
ture on these newest “R-B” 
instruments. All sent free to 
teachers. No obligation. 





© 











@ A step-by-step outline on how to organize and train 
children, which makes it easy for any teacher to develop 
a successful rhythm band. Simple—practical— built 
on Ludwig’s long experience. ..This new, handsomely 
illustrated book contains full information on newest 








delighted. Inexpensive, durable and 
loads of instructive fun. Teaching 
guide included. 





S 
pad MELOD Y to Yoor Riyth mn Band 


Give your “R-B” new interest this year with new 
melody instruments, so easy to play. Tuned 
Resonator Bells, Song Flutes, Chime Tubes, Xylo- 
phones. Superb musical quality easily mastered. 
Complete instructions included, prices moderate. 


pad Here's thoy “Gypan: too 


Gay and thrilling are these color- 
ful new Cuban Claves, Maracas, 
Rhythm-Tone Gourds and Cuban 
type Bongos. Your band will be 





Come On Out on Parade with a KADERCE KORPS 


Up to now, your Rhythm Band has been strictly indoors. Now you can amaze 
and delight parents with a ““Kadence Korps” on parade. 
Kadence Korps drums and cymbals are made especially for 
children of Rhythm Band age. Beautifully toned, sturdy, 
quickly mastered, priced for the Rhythm Band budget. 
Ludwig & Ludwig has the best and most com- 











LUDWIG & LUDWIG, Inc. Dept. 219 1611-23 N.Wolcott Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Without obligation, please send me your new literature on Rhythm Bands. 


2427 


State Position 








Reading? Writing? Arithmetic? 


Art? Geography? History? Current 


Events? Science? 


It is difficult, indeed, to narge a sub- 
ject or project in the teaching of which 
a Spencer Combination Delineascope 
For 


here is an instrument which dramati- 


cannot be employed effectively. 


cally magnifies and projects not only 
lantern slides but opaque objects and 


illustrations as well — photographs, 


Spencer Lens Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Scientific Instrument Division of 





Teach 
YOUR 
Subject 


with a 


VA 
DELINEASCOPE 


drawings, post cards, printed matter, 
illustrations from news weeklies, travel 
magazines and educational publications. 
Material is always available at little or 


no cost. 


The Spencer representative in your 
vicinity will be glad to arrange a 
demonstration. Or, if you prefer, we 
will send an illustrated folder upon re- 
Write Dept. B36. 


quest, 


&) 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
Sales Offices: New ork, Chicego, Sen Francisco, Washington, Boston, Los Angeles, Dalles Columbus,St.Louls, Philedelphie,Atients 








Ditto’s new liquid and gelatin duplicators serve the whole school 7, ome ems cums oe Gam amen anh, <a an ap as on os eo ean 


DI ' | QO DITTO, INC., 602 S. Oakley Blyd., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 


Send me “New Short Cuts for Education 
) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog Sug 
) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
) Send Sample Sheets. My class is: Primary ( ) Secondary ( ) Junior High School ‘ 





ill day long, in class and out. For example: With new legibility, 
the Ditto “D-5” liquid duplicator makes copies of anything ty ped, 
written or drawn, without the use of type, stencil or ink, at 70- 


copies-a-minute, in one to 8 colors at once, on any paper stock. 


increase your’ own and evervbody else’s effectiveness—speed, PCR Nas ROGuabed ween AaRELASL AN hOR Sn edneuendeeeencuekenadeness 
. . AL: : . : es isiseeenstcdchentcsedeudencesens Cc eb ecercccccccsecerececececesecese 
ease and modernize teaching. Send the coupon now for inspiring wn 
. SPOS 6 090008 60O0 060500000 06006660 00005600665 066 0OOO0005050600640060565.0006056000% 
new teaching literature! Bier pnctcicaininssee a Cask by vale ane ce ecu as oe 
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PLEASE BE MORE SPECIFIC 


A SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITY IN THE FIRST GRADE 
MAUDE W. HUNTER 


Elementary Supervisor, Newton County, Mississippi 





“Please be more specific! 


You tell me to have morning conferences with the children; 


that much of their number work, writing, and oral language will be incidental; that 
there must be seatwork periods and activity periods and periods for free expression! 
But when, and how, and where must I do all these things with beginning children?” 





M@ CERTAINLY we all feel that we do want 

some definite, tangible plans for our day’s 
work before we go into the schoolroom. But 
let us not be too definite! Let us not think: 
This is the period for my number work; in five 
minutes I must have my next reading class— 
yesterday we read pages 15-18, and today we 
must read pages 19-21. Let us try to follow a 
program that will contribute most effectively 
to the development of all the children. 

I have worked out some definite plans for 
one day’s program in a first-grade room. But 
tomorrow’s program may be entirely different. 
There may be no number lesson at all. There 
may be more reading. We need to vary the 
program from day to day to meet the needs “of 
the children. 

For a first-grade teacher to be successful, 
much careful planning is necessary. We should 
not only plan our work by the day, but we 
should have what we expect to accomplish 
blocked off by the week or the month. Then 
charts, number cards, seatwork, games, music, 
creative work, and so on, may be planned ac- 
cordingly. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ONE Day’s PRoGRAM 
IN A First GRADE 


8:00-8:45 Opening. 
children. 

This period is much more successful if the 
children can come together in a group. Where 
chairs and tables are used instead of stationary 
desks, the tables can be arranged in the room so 
that there will be an open space where the chil- 
dren can bring their little chairs together in a 
circle or in rows. It is well for children to 
make their own rules for moving their chairs 
in a quiet and orderly manner. Such rules 
should be printed in clear type on a chart and 
posted. Here is a typical example. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER 


Back row comes first. 

Second row comes next. 
Children in front come next. 
Move chairs quietly. 


Morning conference with 


Good-morning song. 

2. Devotional. Teacher opens the Bible at 
some passage that the children like, as the 
Hundredth Psalm. Read quietly. Children 
who wish to do so,may join in with the reading. 
They soon learn passages repeated most often. 
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3. Other songs. Children may select songs 
from a posted list of zitles. 

4. Flag salute. 
flag, the others give the Pledge of lary areal 

5. One stanza of “Ame ricg.s fs: 

6. Incidental reading, pe aed lan- 
guage. The teacher asks questions that call for 
thoughtful answers. 

Who can find the card that tells us what day 
this is? (Have cards with names of the days 
on the blackboard ledge. Child looks through 
them and selects the right card.) 

Now, who will find the card that tells us 
what kind of day this is? (Cards with “sun- 
ny,’ “rainy,” “cloudy,” and so on, are in some 
convenient place for the child to find them. If 
there is a weather chart in the room, it can be 
marked at this time.) 

Who can find on the calendar what date this 
is? (Much number teaching can be done from 
the calendar.) Mary, will you write the date 
on the board, up high where we all can see? 
Let’s count up on our calendar and see how 
many more days there are in this month. Write 
the number on the blackboard. (Check the 
thermometer and record the temperature.) 

Now who will count the boys that are here 
today? the girls? Let us all count to see how 
many children are here. (The teacher prints 
the following on the blackboard, and one of 
the children fills in each blank.) 


We have boys. 
We have girls. 
We have children. 


If time allows, have children talk about 
things of interest. A lesson of this sort may be 
substituted for the number lesson some of the 
mornings. Perhaps the children will tell about 
a new pet, something they saw of interest as 
they came to school, something of interest that 
someone has brought to show to the class—a 
bird’s nest, an autumn leaf, a peculiar rock. 
The teacher may use these experiences for 
blackboard or chart lessons. For example, print 
on the board John’s report about a new calf. 


John has a new calf. 
It is little. 

It has long legs. 

Its name is Bob. 


Reprint these stories on large sheets of paper 
for later reading. Ask for pictures of calves. 


As one child holds the small .-, 


Have one selected to go with the story. Have 

something new on the bulletin board every day 

or two for the children to read. 

8:45-9:00 Explanation of day’s seatwork. 
Definite work for every child to engage in 

should be planned each day. Often children 

sit idly in the room with nothing to do for too 


much of the time. The child should know that 
his work will be checked and that none but his 
best efforts will be accepted. 

It is well to have a play center where toys of 
different kinds, number cards, jigsaw puzzles, 
colored sticks, dominoes, and so on, are avail- 
able. If the child completes his seatwork satis. 
factorily, it is his privilege to play with these. 
If there is a playhouse in the room, a few chil- 
dren at a time can play there. It will prob- 
ably be necessary for the class to make rules 
about work and play periods. For example: 


I must finish my work. 

It must be done well. 

Then two may play with the sticks. 
Three may play in the house. 

This is a quiet time. 

We must work quietly. 

We must play quietly. 


9:00-9:30 Reading (first group). 

I suggest having three reading groups, made 
on the basis of ability. With beginning classes 
during the first part of the year this should be 
a reading-readiness period which involves talk- 
ing about experiences, pictures in sequence, get- 
ting the idea of proceeding from left to right, 
and so on. Blackboard work and flash cards 
will be necessary. More advanced classes will 
be a combination of silent and oral reading. 
Never let the child point out the words as he 
reads. If he reads the sentence silently, with 
some definite purpose, before he reads it orally, 
he will naturally read sentences instead of just 
one word at a time. 
9:30-10:00 Reading (second group). 
10:00-10:30 Outdoor play. 
10:30-11:00 Reading (third group). 
11:00-11:15 Period of appreciation. 

Include good music, famous paintings, and 
other forms of art. 


(Continued on page 73) 
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This arrangement of tables in a first-grade room 
will give space (shown by black and white lines) for 
children to meet for conferences during the day. 





NATURE SHELF 
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z Seatwork for Beginners 

- Maude W. Hunter 

“4 Elementary Supervisor, Newton County, Mississippi 
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Acorns, Crabs, and Castor 


FOR ALL GRADES 


MABEL F. RICE 


Director of Elementary Education, 


Whittier College, Whittier, California 


@ IT WAS autumn. 


be marbles. 


It could not possibly 
Marbles roll only in the early 
spring. Yet something that sounded strangely 
like'a marble had fallen with a sharp crack and 
had rolled thunderously across the quict sixth- 
It was hard to lend an attentive 
‘ear and still keep a poker face. The reading 
class continued. Cra¢k! Another sphere rolled 
noisily across the floor. 


grade room. 


I did not move an eye- 
lid. The hour came to an uneventful close. 
Now and again throughout the day the dis- 
turbing crack jarred the working quiet of the 
room, but the pupils kept their eyes studiously 
on their books and | taught on. Just before 
the afternoon recess there came a crash that 
could hardly be ignored. Like an avalanche a 
whole regiment of orbs shot across the floor in 
all directions. The bottom of Jimmie Jones's 
pocket had given way under some unusual 
strain. Jimmie’s face was scarlet. — 

“Great oaks from little acorns grow.” I 
tried to be severe. “How many of you have 
acorns in your pockets?” 

One after another the boys admitted posses- 
sion of from one to a hundred acorns in from 
one to seven pockets. 

I did some fast thinking. 
saving them?” I asked as pleasantly and inno- 
cently as I could manage, just as if I didn’t 


know that the occasional thud of an acorn on a 


“Why are you 


hardwood floor in a quiet schoolroom is music 
to preadolescent ears. 

The boys hung their heads and grinned fool- 
ishly. Then Roy Johnson, the school wag, had 
an inspiration. ““We are storing them up for 
the squirrels,” he said solemnly. “In the win- 
tertime there are just hundreds of squirrels in 
these trees in our schoolyard. 
if we all could save acorns for them.” 

“Now that is a real reason.” I made my 
voice warm and cordial. “Really, I owe you 
boys an apology. For a moment I thought you 
brought them deliberately to disturb the class. 
How many of you are actually saving for the 
squirrels?” 


It would be nice 


There was a general cager acquiescence. 

“Could you get more acorns?” 

“Oh, yes!” agreed all the boys willingly. 

“Then suppose you collect just as many as 
you can, and this winter we shall have great 
sport feeding the squirrels. There are a large 
number of empty cans and boxes in the store- 
room that can be used as containers.” I was 
determined to enter into this undertaking 
wholeheartedly. 

The girls were also induced to help in the 
charity drive for the squirrels. For two days 
the pupils spent all their odd moments at noon 
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and recess carrying in basket after basket of 
acorns. All available pans and boxes were soon 
filled, but miraculously, the next morning there 
was a new collection of capacious receptacles. 
These were also filled, and the third morning 
there were others. The ardor of the pupils 
waned. 

“Aren't we ever going to get through carry- 
ing in these old atorns?” asked Roy Johnson. 

“Do you think we’ have triough?” I asked 
seously. “You Know'the Indiars say it is 


, 
? 


going te be a long, hard-winte:? 
“We have rerried i enough to last two win- 
ters,’ exclaimed Jimmie Jones emphatically. 
The acorn market had reached the saturation 
point and the acorn epidemic was a closed in- 
cident. 


The modern teacher is almost as sophisticated 
As a rule, the discussion of a 
venereal disease by a pupil in class is all a part 
of the day’s work, while the mere mention of a 
cathartic merits not even a passing glance by 


as his charges. 


the majority of neophytes in the teaching pro- 
fession, but there are exceptions. 

Nellie Davis was a modest young thing teach- 
ing her first term in a primitive backwoods dis- 
trict and the big boys delighted in watching 
the quick color rise in her cheeks and neck. 

“Does castor oil come from the same source 
as olive oil?” 

The young teacher’s face flushed. “We will 
not talk about that, Omar,” she said in great 
embarrassment. 

The children snickered and cast sheep’s eyes 
at one another. Omar sat with a self-satisfied 
smile on his face. He had meant to “fuss” the 
new teacher and he had succeeded beautifully. 
The teacher saw her mistake too late. But no! 
It was not too late. Quick as a flash she gath- 
ered her scattered wits. 

“By the way, children,” she said, “how many 
of you do know the source of castor oil?” 


There was a deep, startled silence. 

“Why, that was a good question, Omar!” ex. 
claimed the teacher enthusiastically, warming 
up to her subject, and secretly enjoying the 
growing self-consciousness of the class. “Nor 
one of you knows whether castor oil is vege. 
table, animal, or mineral. Maybe you do nor 
even know castor oil. How many do?” 

Every hand went up. 

“How many like it?” 

Everyone laughed and a series of convulsive 
grimaces passed over the class. 

“Since we all know the taste of castor oil but 
do not know what it really is, it is high time 
that we learned something about it,” continued 
the teacher. “Kenneth is to give a special re- 
port tomorrow on olive oil, Robert on coconut 
oil, and, Omar, will you give us a special report 
on castor oil?” 

It was Omar’s turn to flush. 
where to find out about it,” 
squirming in embarrassment. 

“Oh, I'll help you,” volunteered the teacher 
cheerfully. 

They consulted reference books, encyclo- 
pedias, medical books, and even almanacs. The 
next day a decidedly subdued and self-conscious 
Omar stood before a smiling seventh grade and 
gave his report on castor oil. During the 
discussion which followed, the process of the 
manufacturing of castor oil, from the castor 
bean to the finished product, was thoroughly 
analyzed. When the class had exhausted the 
topic there was nothing funny about castor oil. 

“That was one of the most interesting dis- 
cussions we have had,” exclaimed Nancy en- 
thusiastically, and her classmates agreed. 

The young teacher smiled. “I am so glad 
that Omar thought of it,” she said. 

But Omar had disappeared under his desk to 


untie a very hard knot in his shoestring. 


“T don’t know 
he muttered. 


When a behavior problem can be rendered 
into a real learning situation it’s so much grist 
for the pedagogical mill. To the last day they 
live, the pupils in the seventh grade of Spring- 
field School will be authorities on crabs and 
clams and all creatures of that type which 
dwell near the shore of Springfield Lake. 

The day started just like any other day. 
How could I know about the crabs? But be- 
fore a half-hour of the morning session had 
passed an undercurrent of unrest was present 
in the room. A slight uneasiness on the part of 
the girls was evident, though all the boys were 
apparently hard at work. I kept a weather eye 
open but could not isolate the disturbing ele- 
ment. During the afternoon session the mys- 


terious undertow of (Continued on page 67 
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| “AND THEY ALL LIVED TOGETHER 
; IN A LITTLE CROOKED HOUSE" 


AN ADVENTURE IN PLAYHOUSE CONSTRUCTION AS REPORTED BY MARIE CLAYBAUGH 


Teacher, First Grade, Benson School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











1 My first-grade children have constructed a playhouse entirely 2 Inside the house is a series of shelves. On the left is a bureau, 
from cardboard cartons of different sizes and shapes which are made by fitting boxes into the shelves, and at the back a clothes 
held together with small bolts. Their house is approximately closet, with rod and hangers. Other things the children made 
eight by eight feet, and painted cream with tile roof and blue were curtains; clock; covered armchairs, rocker, and studio 
shutters. They have painted the wall to look like brick, put couches of orange crates; refrigerator; footstools: braided rug; 
cheese boxes with growing plants on it, and made a garden gate. and lamps with a cottage-cheese-box shade and a base of putty. 









3 During the construction of the playhouse the children’s interest and persist- 
ence were remarkable. Nothing was too much work: if a plan failed, they tried 
another. Painting furniture was a job. but putting on the roof was the hardest. 


4 Painting is our most popular classroom activity. The children like to make 
pictures, to paint toys, and to paint and shellac furniture for the playhouse. 


5 Using orange crates, the children made a cupboard below the blackboard, and 
painted it. They carefully take care of their games and materials kept there. 


6 The children enjoy making music with their rhythm instruments. This is but 
another proof that they are learning to share and co-operate, necessary qualifi- 
cations if they are all to live happily together in their little crooked house. 
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“SPELLING can be fun. it can be made 
dramatic if the teacher will only color it 
according to her talents and originality.” 
Let Mrs. Etter tell you how she does it. 


M@ AFTER ten years of teaching spelling in 

various grades I have, of course, arrived at 
some definite conclusions. They may not coin- 
cide with those of the experts, but they are 
founded on the results obtained by the use of 
many successful devices, a variety of which can 
be originated by any resourceful teacher to suit 
particular needs and problems. Sometimes | 
have viewed with real amazement the paucity 
of ideas along this line which seems to prevail 
in many classrooms. The period of despair for 
pupil and teacher arrives with the spelling 
hour. ‘The red ink glares and the teacher won- 
‘ders, “Will they ever, ever learn to spell there, 
where, were, bere, and so on?” Perhaps these 
practical hints may help some teacher in her 
own teaching strategy. 

When we teach anyone to sing, to speak in 
public, to write, to paint, we stress expression 
of personality. To teach successfully, we must 
be able and ready to adapt and adjust suggested 
routine methods to suit different situations and 
needs. Classes and individuals must be studied 
and methods used accordingly. If we expect 
our spelling problems to be solved, why go 
through the same drab routine day after day, 
dictating one list after another taught by the 
method that is given in the spelling book? The 
author never meant us to do that. He tried to 
help us by giving us a method, not ¢/e method. 

So tomorrow change your method, change it 


the next day, and the next. Give the spelling 








ENJOY SUCCESS 
IN TEACHING SPELLING 


JEAN ETTER 


Formerly, Teacher, Grades 7-9, Public Schools, Penticton, British Columbia, Canada 


lesson glamour, fun, enjoyment, and the results 
will be gratifying. If the words should so lend 
themselves, make a rhyme here and there, and 
do it with a smile. Should the words be very 
abstract, use different colors of chalk, writing 
cach word, not in a list, but singly, erasing each 
before writing the next, on a large clear space 
on the blackboard. Add the word to the list 
later. The child will remember the word by its 
distinctive shape, color, and position on the 
blackboard. Should they be words such as 
wall, door, or desk, write the word on a card to 
hang on the object and leave it there all day so 
that the child will associate the two. 

If you tind one word causing trouble to the 
majority in the class, stop suddenly, dramati- 
cally, in the midst of any lesson—reading, his- 
tory, art—and say, “What was that word we 
could not spell this morning?” Have someone 
spell it and someore write it on the blackboard; 
then go on with the other lesson. Make the 
stops brief, sudden, dramatic, and by the end 
of the day not one pupil will be left who can- 
not spell the word correctly. But make it fun; 
do it with a smile. This will not detract from 
the lesson in hand but rather add zest because 
of the sudden change of mood and the conse- 
quent quickening of mental processes. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A UNIT OF WORK 


MARCELLA RYSER 
Teacher, Delevan Drive School, Los Angeles, California 


M@ THERE are various ways of going about 
it. Different ways are used by different 

teachers, yet all teachers have the one problem 
in common—that of choosing a unit at least 
twice, and sometimes oftener, during the course 
of a school year. What to study, how much 
time to allot to that study, and whether or not 
it is worth while are vital questions that must 
be answered before embarking on the actual 
job of teaching. Educators and psychologists, 
though they often disagree, are united in their 
judgment that certain objectives are necessary 
to justify the pursuit of a unit of work. 

These objectives are put into question form, 
general enough to be applied to any unit for 
any grade. Use them as guideposts in deciding 
what to teach this year. 

1. Is the majority of the class interested in 
this topic? 

Let us hope that the children are interested, 
for otherwise the job of guiding and teaching 


i6 


will be tremendous. If they really are interest- 
ed, your problem of teaching becomes simpler. 
The very desire on the part of the pupils stim- 
ulates greater interest in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, and draws in the minority who never 
seem to show a desire to participate in any unit 
of work. 

2. Can the unit in question be correlated 
with the three R's? 

There must be information available in books 
for both pupils and teacher. If the printed 
pages are too technical for the children to read, 
rewrite the material you have gleaned in a 
vocabulary the class not only can read but also 
can comprehend. Easy words and short sen- 
tence structure make reading for facts fun. 

The possible use of correlated arithmetic 
should fairly shout at you. Simple figuring in 
the actual construction of miniature models, 
dimensions, and numerical records is possible 
in almost every unit. 


If one child has great difficulty with an, 
single word, write the word in large plain let- 
ters on a card for him to keep on his desk al 
day. Or, let Mary have a new seat for the day 
opposite a blackboard space where her special 
word is written in a little box all for herself. 
Tell her to watch it well or it may change. At 
recess change the word to check her alertness. 

For older children these same helps will work, 
but you can also use the syllable break-up 
method as you run over the list. You can re- 
move the ennui during a language lesson by 
having the class stand, stretch, go once over the 
spelling list, and back to the language lesson. 
Both language and spelling will benefit, but be 
sure all interludes are brief. 

Try this contest. It never fails, and can be 
run long enough to be beneficial without no- 
ticeable flagging of interest. You can use it in 
other subjects too. It livens up reviews splen- 
didly. Have each row quietly choose a leader, 
a new one each day. He goes to the blackboard 
opposite his row. The teacher dictates the list 
of words; the leaders write at the blackboard, 
the others at their seats. Some days only the 
leaders write, while the others are watching in- 
tently. At the end of the list five minutes are 
given for any corrections (Continued on page 67) 


HERE are five objectives to follow in 
“Any unit to be 
valuable and worth the teacher’s effort 
must embody all five,’”’ Miss Ryser says. 


choosing a unit of work. 


No unit is worth while unless it leads readily 
to the writing of stories or the tabulating of 
information. There should be opportunity to 
use notebooks for keeping records of daily 
progress. This leads into the next guidepost. 

3. Does this study stimulate creative ability? 

Consider all the creative fields—original sto- 
ries, whether fanciful or factual; clay model- 
ing; wood construction; handcraft of all kinds; 
original songs; rhythms planned and produced 
by the entire class or by small groups, or in- 
dividual contributions; and last but certainly 
not least, free drawing and painting on any 
and all sizes of paper. Not all units lend them- 
selves readily to all kinds of creativeness, but 
any valuable unit will incorporate one or sev- 
eral. 

4. Does this unit provoke thought, discus- 
sion, research, and reasoning? 

Herein lies the strength of the unit in ques- 


tion. There must be (Continued on page 79) 
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I. Introduction. 

When Nelson brought his pet rabbit to 
school all the first-graders were much pleased. 
Eagerly they related their experiences with rab- 
bits. Dale told of the snowshoe rabbit, the 
rabbit that is gray during the warm weather 
but turns white during the snowy winter. This 
was news to most of the children. James said 
that his mother’s chickens were killed by a 
weasel, and that his father had told him the 
weasel turns white in winter and women wear 
its fur on coats and call it ermine. The children 
were starry-eyed at these reports, so the teacher 
knew that they would profit by a trip to the 
museum, located thirteen miles from the school. 
II. Preparation for the trip. 

A. The children wrote letters to the curator 

of the museum, asking permission to visit it. 

They were very happy listening to, and try- 

ing to read, the letter that they received tell- 

ing them that they would be welcome. 

B. What to do on the bus and in the muse- 

um was discussed in the group several times. 

The children offered these suggestions: 

1. Do not touch things in the museum. 
2. Ask good questions. 

3. Stay with the teacher. 

4. Use indoor voices. 

‘. Thank the guide. 

6. Thank the bus driver. 

C. In order to acquaint the school office 

with the details of the trip, and to have the 

principal’s permission to go, the teacher filled 
in an application blank and submitted it at 
the office. 

D. In order to tell the parents about the trip 

and to get their permission, blanks were 

taken home by the children. In manuscript 
writing they filled in their own blanks. 
Ill. The trip. 

In their room, just before going out to get 

in the bus, the children were counted by mem- 
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Accompanying the — 
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When We Went to the Museum 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ELIZABETH CHRISTINE MILLER 


Supervising Teacher, Lincoln Labdratory School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


bers of the group and were again questioned as 
to “things to do to make this the happiest trip 
we have ever taken.” And then, off we gaily 
went. 

In the museum, the guide began by showing 
us our smallest bird—the hummingbird. He 
pointed out and talked about many birds com- 
mon to this locality, animals in their native 
habitat, many kinds of shells, Indian collec- 
tions, snakes sloughing off their skins, and an 
ostrich—the largest bird. 

Then he took us down a long walk to the 
place where the living animals were kept. We 


saw many of our native wild animals—bears, 
foxes, a wolverine, raccoons, which the children 
liked best of all, and many others. 

When it was time for the children to leave, 
they thanked the ‘guide for a lovely morning. 
All the way home they visited with one another 
about the things they saw. Several parents had 
accompanied us and the frequent smiles ex- 
changed between the children, parents, and 
teacher told of a good trip. Dale said, “This 
is the happiest school day I have ever had.” 
Many of the children heartily thanked the 
teacher for taking them. (Continued om page 74): 
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Roly-Poly 


Marjorie M. Williams 


M ROLY-POLY was the fattest little puppy ~ 


dog you ever saw. He was almost as round 
as a ball, and he looked just like a tiny brown 
Teddy bear. 

Now Roly-Poly was a very greedy little pup- 
py. His chubby brown nose kept going sniff, 
sniff, trying to find something to eat. 

One cold winter morning, Jacky, his master, 
took Roly-Poly for a walk. 

Before they: started, Jacky said, “Listen, 
Roly-Poly, the snow is deep this morning and 
we'll have to keep on the path, so you stay near 
me and then you'll be all right.” 

Roly-Poly was only a very young puppy. He 
didn’t know much about the white stuff that 
Jacky called snow, but he always tried to be 
So he trotted along obediently at 
his master’s heels. 


a good dog. 


Everything was going beautifully. They had 
had a nice walk and were just starting home, 
when suddenly Roly’s greedy nose sniffed a 
wonderful smell. He stopped, cocked his small 
head on one side, and sniffed again. 

“Yum-yum,’ thought Roly-Poly. “This 
smells like something to eat.” 

And then before that greedy little puppy dog 
could remember what Jacky had told him, he 
started off through the deep white snow to find 
where that lovely smell was coming from. But 
poor little Roly’s legs were so short that he sank 
far down in the snow. He tried to jump back 
to the sidewalk but the harder he tried to get 
out the deeper he sank. The cold white stuff 
His eyes were full. 
He couldn’t move and he 
was growing very cold. He tried to call Jacky 
but the snow got into his mouth, and he 
couldn’t make a sound. 


was all around him now. 
His nose was full. 
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Poor Roly-Poly was stuck fast in the snow- 
drift. He was so frightened that his little heart 
kept going thump, thump. He didn’t know 
what to do. What would become of him? 

Then all at once he heard Jacky calling. 
“Roly-Poly! Roly-Poly! Where are you?” 

Roly poked his head up as high as he could 
but the snow was all around him. Then he 
started to cry. Oh, how he cried! 

Pretty soon he heard Jacky calling again. 
“Roly-Poly! Roly-Poly!| Where are you?” 

This time he sounded much nearer, and in a 
minute there was Jacky right beside him. Then 
before Roly-Poly knew what was happening, 
Jacky had lifted him up out of the snow and 
was holding him against his coat. 

How good that felt! Roly-Poly looked at 
Jacky with grateful cyes. Then he snuggled 
contentedly against Jacky’s coat collar and gave 
a big sigh as if to say, “I'll never run away 
again, even to get something to eat!” 


SEATWORK 


After each statement are three words. Draw a 
line under the word that is the right one to fill 
the blank. , 
1. Roly-Poly was very 
fat big cross 
2. Roly-Poly’s master was ; 
Frank Jacky Bob 
3. Jacky took Roly-Poly out to : 
walk ride play 
4. Roly-Poly got stuck in the . 
mud sand snow 
Draw a picture of: 
1. Roly-Poly trotting along behind Jacky. 


2. Roly-Poly stuck in the snow. 


Afraid of Nothing 


Benjamin Katzman 


@ “MOTHER,” asked Donnie, from the big 

chair where he sat reading a book, “are 
there any more of those apples left in the 
bowl?” 

Mrs. James stopped sewing and looked over 
at the blue bowl. “No,” she said, “you'll have 
to go down to the cellar and get some.” 

Donnie’s brown eyes grew unhappy. “I—I 
guess I don’t want an apple, Mother.” 

Donnie didn’t want his mother to think he 
was afraid of the dark—but he really was. The 
cellar was big and dark, full of strange noises 
and scary corners. Why, lions or tigers or 
dragons might be waiting there! 

Donnie liked to read about lions and tigers 
and dragons, but he didn’t like to think of 
them in the cellar. Even when he had gone 
down to the cellar at night with his father, who 





had carried a big flashlight, he had been a little 
afraid. 

“There’s nothing in the cellar to harm you,” 
his father had laughed. “You're just afraid of 
nothing!” 

The cellar wasn’t so dark in the afternoon. 
Perhaps he might go now. Donnie thought 
again of the apples, all smooth and round and 
red, with a sweet, spicy smell and a cool, juicy 
taste. His mind was made up. . 
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“Mother,” he asked, “may I take the flash- 
light if I go down to the cellar now?” 

His mother smiled. “Of course, Donnie!” 

Donnie went into the pantry for a pan to 
hold the apples, and the big flashlight. He 
opened the cellar door. A damp, dusty smell 
came up from the stairs. The dark shadows 
seemed to swallow up the bright beam of the 
flashlight. 

Donnie stepped down on the first step. It 
creaked. He went down to the second step. It 
creaked and groaned. 

Donnie felt the shivers run up and down his 
back. Then he remembered that lots of stairs 
So he paid 
no attention when the stairs went squeak, 
squeak, as he walked on down to the bottom. 
That is, he made believe he paid no attention; 
but every time a stair creaked, his heart seemed 
to jump right into his mouth. 

Finally he was in the cellar. He walked 
slowly toward the apple barrel, flashing the 


creaked, even the ones in school. 
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light all around into the dark corners. Sud- 
denly he stopped stock still! 

A long shadow swooped across the cellar. 
The hair on the back of Donnie’s neck stood 
up. Back and forth swooped the shadow, along 
the walls and the floor. “ Now Donnie heard a 
faint, rattling noise. 

He stood listening. The rattling seemed to 
come from near the apple barrel. He flashed 
his light toward it. 

The noise came from the cellar window. It 
was loose, and the wind rattled it, making the 
shadow swoop and sway. 

Donnie walked toward the apple barrel, 
flashing the light all around. He turned it on 
the barrel! Something seemed to slip around 
back of the barrel! Donnie flashed the light 
on the other side. Something seemed to slip 
around to the back of the barrel again! 

Donnie stopped. He looked around. The 
cellar stairs seemed far away, and the cellar cor- 
ners seemed darker and scarier than ever. 

The pan fell from his hand. It hit the stone 
floor with a clattering sound. Donnie jumped. 
He wanted to run, but his legs just wouldn’t 
move! He looked at the barrel again. There 


reaily couldn't be anything to harm him in his 
own cellar. He'd see what was behind that 
barrel! 

He picked up the pan and made himself walk 
forward. His heart was thump-thumping so 
hard that he could hear it, while the shivers 
were fairly racing up and down his back. Now 
he was in front of the barrel. He flashed his 
light behind it. 

There was just an old basket, swaying in the 
breeze from the window! It threw those shad- 
ows because of the light from the window be- 
hind it! 

Donnie said, “Humph!” 

Then he filled the pan with apples and went 
over to the stairs. The dark corners and the 
swooping shadow and the loose window didn’t 
trouble him now; and he paid no attention 
when the steps creaked and groaned. 

Upstairs again, he washed the apples and put 
them in the blue fruit bowl. No longer would 
he be afraid of nothing, because there was really 
nothing to be afraid of! And he had looked 
and found it out all alone! 

Proudly he offered the bowl of shining apples 
to his mother. 


The Cherry-Tree Story 


Laurance Hart 


Thousands of children from five to four- 
teen years old have seen and heard the im- 
personations of George Washington given 
by Laurance Hart. He presents here his 
interpretation of the cherry-tree story, 
which, as he says, “happens in every fam- 
ily in the world” when a little boy gets 
a new jackknife or a little girl a pair of 
scissors. As he tells it, the story is nat- 
ural, acceptable, human, creating the re- 
action, “That’s the sort of person I would 
like to be!” 


BH ONE of the most famous stories in the 
whole world is about George Washington, 
and his hatchet, and the cherry tree. But the 
way some people tell it, you would think that 
little George was a sissy! And so, some other 
people say the story never happened at all. 

Of course it happened! It happens in every 
family in the world when a little boy gets his 
first knife, or a little girl gets her first scissors. 
If you are four or five or six years old, I would 
like to tell you the story. 

Once upon a time, when George Washington 
was your age, he was just about like all other 
children. And I am sure he would have been 
sorry if anybody thought he was a sissy or a 
mama’s boy. 

One day somebody gave him a little hatchet 
for a present. A hatchet is made to chop with, 
isn’t it? So of course he wanted to try it. You 
like to try your new things, don’t you? 

Should he try it on the piano? Of course 
not! Should he chop the chairs? No! The 
table? No! The door? The steps? No! Some- 
body wouldn’t like that! 


Let’s see what there is outdoors to chop. 
The fence? No! The stables? No! The car- 
riage house? No! My, how many things must 
not be chopped! 

Then—“Aha,” said little George, “there is a 
tree! I will try my hatchet on this tree. That 
won’t do any harm; it is much taller than I 
am.” So he chopped through the bark of the 
tree, four or five times. 


What fun to do something you never did be- 
fore! It made George feel big and strong, like 
a man, to see how he could chop a tree twice as 
big as he was. 

Then he saw a pile of wood to be burned in 
the big fireplace, so he chopped and chopped, 
till he was tired. 

But the next day, George’s father happened 
to see how the bark of the tree was chopped. 
You know the bark is more important to a tree 
than your skin is to you, because the bark does 
all the growing for a tree. If you chop the 
bark very much, the tree is killed. 

Now this special tree was a lovely cherry tree. 
It was very beautiful when it was full of blos- 
soms, in May; and in July it was full of fine red 
cherries to eat and to put into pies. 

George’s father felt very sad, and_ said, 
“George, do you know who killed that beauti- 
ful little cherry tree?” 

Now what would you say, if that happened 
to you? Of course you are not afraid of your 
dad! You love him, because you know he nev- 
er does anything just to hurt you. It was like 
that with little George. 

So I think he probably said, “I didn’t kill it. 
I only chopped the bark a little teeny bit, to 
try my new hatchet. You know I can’t tell a 
lie, Pa; but I really didn’t mean to do any 
harm! I’m sorry, and you can take it out of 
my allowance.” 

Well, we all like people we can trust; people 
we can depend on. And one reason people liked 
George Washington was because when he said 
something was so, everybody knew that it was 
SO! 

I wish very hard for Americans to be the 
kind of people you can trust! I wish everybody 
could know that when an American says some- 
thing is so, IT IS SO! 

That is the true story of George Washington 
and the cherry tree. Good-by, girls and boys, 
good-by! 
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Martha’s Winter 
Visiting Day 


Jean Pennock Allen and 
Revah Summersgill 


@ “MY BUFFALO boots are warming for 

thee,” Martha’s mother said, as she helped 
the little girl get ready to start for her winter 
visiting day at Aunt Thamzin’s. 

Outside, soft flakes of snow came down, and 
the sun was just rising over the trees. 

Soon Martha was climbing into the high bas= 
ket sleigh beside her brother Sam, her eyes 
glowing with eager anticipation. 

Polly, her older sister, ran out with a shawl 
over her head to tuck a foot warmer under the 
robe, and Mother called from the doorway, 
“Give Aunt Thamzin our love and tell her we 
shall hope to see her at Quarterly Meeting.” 

Down the narrow road the sleigh slipped 
quickly, and soon the big pine at the fork of 
the road stood dark against the snowy hill. 

“Here is the pine, Sam!” Martha cried. 
“Now which way shall we go?” It was a game 
they always played, choosing which road to 
take at the fork. “I went past Betsey’s house 
last time. This time I choose the drive by the 
ford.” 

The wide, shallow place in the Brindywine 
was covered with ice, and the snow had drift- 
ed on the banks. Martha dreamed agsin ot the 
way it must have looked when Washington led 
his troops across. ; ‘3 

A rabbit darted out into the road, in front 
of the horse. 

“Whoa, back!” Sam called, and pulled on the 
reins, but the horse, startled, headed straight 
toward the high bank. The sleigh lurched and 
tipped sharply. So suddenly that she did not 
know how it happened, Martha was tumbled 
out into the soft, deep snow. It covered her 
arms and face with its smothery whiteness. 
Sam was out in an instant, quieting the horse 


and righting the sleigh. He brushed Martha’s 





cloak and helped her back into the sleigh, and 
soon they were riding down the road again. 

“Today I shall be twice glad to get to Aunt 
Thamzin’s,” Martha said, shivering. 

At last the house was before them, set high 
atop a rolling hill, with the dark hemlocks in 
front and the huge barns behind. Smoke from 
the stone chimney curling up through the 
frosty air was an assurance that all was warm 
and comfortable inside. 

Aunt Thamzin opened the door wide and 
greeted her visitors. Then how good it seemed 
to be there on the settle in front of the roaring 
fire! Martha toasted her feet on the brass 
fender and watched a little piece of burning 
log hiss and fall apart. Already the minutes 
were flying, flying by, Martha thought. 

Aunt Thamzin brought her a rusk and hot 
cambric tea; for Sam there was cheesecake and 
steaming coffee. 

“Thy cousins are shelling corn in the barn,” 
Aunt Thamzin told Sam, and he went out 
shortly to visit with them and to help them. 
The trip was too long and hard for him to 
make twice in one day, so he was to stay and 
take Martha home in the evening. 

Aunt Thamzin brought out her piece box 
and sat in the low rocker. She was working on 
a silk patchwork quilt that was to be Martha's 
when it was finished. 

Martha picked up one piece after another of 
the precious silk and had Aunt Thamzin tell 
her again which came from Great-aunt Sidonie’s 
wedding dress and which from the cape Great- 
"grandmother had brought across the ocean 
from France. Each piece was heavy and lus- 
trous. Aunt Thamzin cut them into little tri- 
angles and sewed them together with fine 
stitches. 

“Please show me the Lafayette handker- 
chief,” Martha begged. The center of her quilt 
was to be a square of white silk that had once 
belonged to Lafayette. 

Aunt Thamzin brought out a roll of white 
Inside lay the storied handkerchief. 

“He gave it to thy great-grandmother, 
child,” Aunt Thamzin 


linen. 


(Continued an page 76) 
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Susan B. Anthony 


Who Worked for Sixty Years 
to Secure Rights for Women 


Rebecca Deming Moore 


To Susan B. Anthony, who has been char- 
acterized as “a third great emancipator,” 
tribute is due in this, her birth month, as 
another great American througn whose 
efforts the cause of human freedom has 
been advanced. 

We are glad to reprint this short story 
of Susan B. Anthony’s life; from one of 
our own books, When They Were Girls, 
by Rebecca Deming Moore, published by 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


M YOUNG Susan vigorously attacked with 

her broom the cobweb in the corner of the 
schoolroom ceiling. It was a stubborn cobweb 
and Susan had to step up on the teacher’s desk 
to reach it. No girl trained by so good a house- 
keeper as Susan’s mother could be happy in the 
same room with a cobweb. 

“Deborah will be pleased to have the room 
clean,” thought Susan. However, Deborah, 
her Quaker teacher, was not pleased. Susan's 
heavy shoes had broken the desk hinges, and 
she was severely scolded. 

It was often very much like this in Susan B. 
Anthony’s later life. When she tried her hard- 
est to brush away the cobwebs that kept the 
world from seeing that women did not have 
the same rights as men, she was jeered and 
scorned. Nevertheless, she kept on wielding 
her broom, the broom she used being her clever 
tongue. This little Quaker girl grew up to be 
an interesting and eloquent lecturer, who never 
lost an opportunity to speak a good word for 
her fellow women. 

Susan Brownell Anthony was born February 
15, 1820, in Adams, Massachusetts, in the midst 
of the Berkshire Hills. She was the second of 
eight children. Every night, as a little girl, she 
used to watch the sun go down behind “Old 
Greylock.” She came to love the great moun- 
tain, and all her life she liked to think of its 
rugged strength. 

Mrs. Anthony was a very busy woman. In 
addition to caring for her lively little children, 
she also cooked and washed for a number of 
factory hands. However, she found time to 
read good books and to be interested in all her 
children’s doings. Susan’s father was a Quaker. 
a man much liked and respected. 

At an early age, little Susan learned to be : 
good cook and housekeeper, like her mother. 
Once, when Mrs. Anthony was ill, twelve- 
year-old Susan with the help of her two sisters, 
ten and fourteen years of age, did all the house- 
hold tasks, including packing the lunch boxes 
for the factory hands. Susan was so anxious 
that everything should be done exactly right 
that she and her sisters carried samples of the 
food to their mother for her approval. 

At three years of age, Susan, who was very 
bright and quick, had learned her letters and 
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also some words, while on a visit at her grand- 
mother’s. When she was a little older, she at- 
tended a district school, and then a private 
school conducted in the Anthony home. Later, 
she joined her sister at a boarding school near 
Philadelphia, where she studied for a year. 

Susan began to teach in a district school 
when she was seventeen years old. She was 
boarded in turn at the homes of her pupils, 
being paid in addition only one dollar and a 
half a week. Susan was a very successful teach- 
er, and often she grew indignant to see that 
men who did not do their work so well as she 
received four times as much pay. Equal pay 
for equal work was one of the rights that she 
began to demand for her fellow women from 
that time on. 

When Susan’s father failed in business, she 
saw his creditors take all of her mother’s per- 
sonal things. Susan was enraged with the in- 
justice of it and declared that there should be 
a law to make a wife’s belongings her own. 

In 1851, Miss Anthony made a trip to Seneca 
Falls, New York, to urge the admission of girls 
to the People’s College then being founded. 
There she met Miss Lucy Stone and had an op- 
portunity to become well acquainted with her 
and also with Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
whom she had met a few months before. 

Mrs. Stanton and Miss Stone believed that 
women should have a share in making the laws 
of the land, and Miss Anthony soon became 
their most ardent co-worker. Twenty-five 
years later, Miss Anthony drafted the federal 
suffrage amendment. However, it was forty- 
five years from the time that the amendment 
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was drafted until it became a part of our 
Constitution. 

Susan B. Anthony was one of the greatest 
friends that women have ever had. When she 
was born there were only three things that a 
girl who wanted to earn her living could do: 
be a mill hand, a servant, or a teacher. Before 
the close of her life, a (Continued on page 79) 
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A Field and Four Friends kk * 





J. Lilian Vandevere 
Chapter V—AT THE SIGN OF THE DRAGON 


Meme! Bethy 4 


Four friends, who meet in a field to work 
on hobbies, enjoy “pretend travels.” As 
a result, Sally brings Tony, an Italian boy 
talented in soap carving, to the group; 
Ned brings Nick, from Greece; and Dick 
brings Ivan, a native of Russia. They 
adjourn to Sally and Bob’s porch for milk 
and cookies. Later Bob is curious about 
the disappearance of a fresh cake of soap 
his mother had given to the boys to wash 
their hands with that afternoon, but Sally 
is almost sure she knows what happened. 


HM “WHEN are you going to take your trip 

to China?” asked Dick, in a teasing voice. 
He and Bob had met each other on the way 
downtown. 

Bob had been expecting that question. “I’m 
going this afternoon,” he said. “I expect to sail 
right after school, and be back in time to get 
to the field.” 

“You must have found a magic airplane,” 
said Dick. “We'll be waiting for you. 1 have 
to stop here to get some screws for Father.” 

“And I’m getting my ticket to China,” said 
Bob. 

Dick went into the hardware store, and Bob 
walked on. 

“IT wonder where—” thought Dick. Then he 
ran back to the store door and looked for Bob. 
He was going into a small shop up the street. 
Why—it was Sung Lee’s Chinese laundry! 

“That’s where he found China!” said Dick 
to himself. What would Bob bring from there? 
Interesting things might happen this afternoon. 

Not even baseball practice could keep Dick 
after school that day. He called to Ned as he 
met him in the schoolyard. 

“Bob’s gone to China—coming back right 
after school. Hurry down to the field.” 

Ned called to Nick, and Nick told Tony. 
Sally heard them, and ran along, too. 

“What do you suppose he'll bring back?” 
she asked. 

“It’s hard to tell,” said Tony, “but you please 
bring Muffet along. I'm starting a new carv- 
ing, and I want the cat to pose for me.” 





They were all at the field ahead of Bob, 
and they looked up from their work as he ap- 
proached talking to a boy who was with him. 
If Dick had surprised them when he brought 
Ivan, the Russian tailor’s son, Bob had done 
even more. This new boy looked down at 
them with bright slanting eyes. 

“T’m back from China,” announced Bob, 
“and I’ve brought a Chinese friend to the 
group. This is Wong Ho.” 

As Bob introduced the others, Wong Ho 
bowed politely. They noticed that he had no 
work with him, but that he was carrying two 
paper bags. He held out one of them to Sally. 

“I heard that there was a little sister in the 
group, so I brought her a small gift.” 

Sally took from the bag a big brown bulb. 

“It isn’t a tulip or a hyacinth,” she said. 
“It’s too big.” 

“It is a Chinese lily,” said Wong Ho. “Put 
it in a bowl of pebbles and water, and it will 
bear white flowers with a sweet fragrance.” 
Hie handed the other bag to Bob. “If you will 
divide these among the others,” he said, “I will 
show you how one eats them.” 

Bob opened the bag, and passed around queer 
brown balls, light and brittle. Wong Ho took 
one, and broke the thin shell. 

“These are litchi nuts,” he explained. “Eat 
the dried pulp, but do not swallow the pit.” 

Brown shells cracked all around the group. 

“They are good,” said Sally. ‘Something 
like raisins.” 

“We cat litchi nuts as you Americans eat 
peanuts,” said Wong Ho. “I am honored that 
you find them good.” 

He watched with interest the work the others 
were doing. His almond eyes twinkled as he 
saw what Tony was carving. 

“What a fine cat!” he said. “Just like the 
kitten there.” He pointed to Muffet, asleep. 

“Better call it “The Cat Nap,” Dick sug- 
gested to Tony. (Continued on page 70) 
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A UNIT 
UN 
AIRCRAFT 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARCELLA RYSER 


Teacher, Delevan Drive School, 
Los Angeles, California 


I. Possible approaches. 
A. Discussion of airplane pictures drawn by 
pupils. 
B. Group 


environment: airplane pictures around the 


discussion of teacher-arranged 
walis, airplane books on the library table, 
simple reading charts about aircraft. 
C. Group discussion of firsthand experiences 
gleaned from individual observation. 
D. A pupil's account of having a ride in an 
airplane. 
E. An excursion to an airport near by. 
F. Outgrowth of dramatic play with small, 
teacher-made wooden airplanes. 
Il. Subject matter 
Not all children can successfully use all the 
following subject matter. The teacher may add 


or omit subject matter at her discretion. 


A. Types of airplanes and airships and theif 
individual differences. 

B. Use of aircraft and the men responsible 
for its invention and development. 

C. The history of aircraft. 

D. Airports and equipment necessary to fly 
airplanes and airships safely. 

E. People employed to build and operate air 

planes and airports. 

F. Technical terms of parts of airplanes and 
airships; of equipment and buildings. 

G. Simpl terminology used by pilots, radio 
operators, mechanics, and so on 


H. Nature study 


1 


1. Birds. 
, 


\ eather and climatic conditions: wind, 


clouds, tog, snow, rain, hail, sleet, frost, 
dew; sun, moon, stars 
3. Contours of the carth: the mountains, 
plains, deserts; islands, peninsulas; rivers, 
lakes, oceans. 
III. Consumers enterprises. 
\. Enjoying pictures and models of air 
planes and airships. 
B. Enjoying pictures which show different 
W eather conditions 
C. Enjoying pictures showing contours of 
land and sea. 
D. Enjoying music and stories related to fly 
ing, birds, weather conditions, the ocean, 
mountains, plains, and so on. 
E. Reading stories, riddles, poems, and charts 
(factual, fanciful, original, or reproduced 
F. Watching original plays. 
G. Watching individuals or small groups ot 
children in rhythmic expression 
he DITORIAI 
r wa 
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TOP: This big passenger airplane is used for 
long flights. 


Courtesy. |S. Civil Aeronautics Administration 


LOWER LEFT: A torpedo bomber such as this is the larg 
est carried on our Navy’s aircraft carriers. 


ABOVE: A U.S. Navy patrol bomber-seaplane 
is largely self-sustaining. Oficial Photo U.S. Navy 


Offwial Photo U.S. Navy 
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Produc ers. enterprises, 
A. Making airplanes, airships, and gliders 
from the following materials. 

|. Soft pine wood for some parts of air- 

planes and gliders: fuselage, axles, wings, 

struts, and so on 

2. Buttonmolds for wheels. 

3. Thumbtacks for lights on planes. 

4. String tor ailerons on airplanes and for 

mooring ropes Tot airships. 

5. Oblong balloons for airships. 

6. Match cartons for cabins on airships. 
B. Making hangars, terminal, machine shops, 
radio tower, and necessary equipment from 
these materials. 

1. Wooden boxes (apple) for large build- 
Ings. 


Wooden 


smaller buildings and radio tower. 


boxes (cheese or cigar) for 
3. Mill ends for furniture, tractors, and 
so on. 

4. Strips of wood for fence. 

5. Spools, pop-bottle tops, and button- 
molds for lights, and wheels on tractors 
ind baggage and mail trucks. 

6. Heavy wrapping paper for passenger 
tunnel. 


7. Dowels for flag and wind-sock poles. 


8. White cloth for wind socks. 
9. Fiberboard or cardboard (or any other 
pliable material) for hangar roofs. 
10. Cans of different sizes for oil tanks 
and oil trucks. 
C. Making and dressing dolls. The dolls 
may be copied from models, drawings, or 
pictures. 
D. Other activities. 
1. Keeping individual records of weather, 
needs and repairs, construction plans, ex- 
cursions, important events concerning fly- 
ing, simple timetables, and original stories 
and poems. 
2. Making picture books on aircraft. 
3. Writing simple labels under pictures. 
4. Making decorative drawings and paint- 
ings. Making drawings for reading charts, 
and a frieze to go behind the airport. 
§. Creating original rhythmic expressions, 
the whole class participating. 
6. Dramatizing stories about airplanes and 
airships and the history of aircraft devel- 
opment and its effects. 
7. Making up plays which express their 
experience, i.¢., getting ready to go on an 
airplane trip: flying over uncharted land; 


and so on. (Continued on page 76) 
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A Unit on Western United States 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ATHLYN V. BANGS 
Principal, Washington School, Iron Mountain, Michigan 


























Hectograph copies of this map can 
be easily prepared by first t- 
lining it with a hectograph pencil. 














WHEN studying the western states we find many things of geographical importance 


together with other interesting facts. The topic itself is an excellent source of many 


interesting activities, and lends itself well to correlations with other school subjects. 


I. Objectives. 

A. To stimulate activity work on the part 

of pupils. 

B. To learn geographical facts and to corre- 

late the learning of these facts with other 

subjects in the grade. 

C. To study the connection existing between 

population and geographical environment. 

D. To develop a more efficient use of ref- 

erence books, library books, pictures, text- 

books, and maps. 

E. To help pupils develop a higher level of 

response and keener thinking ability. 

F. To aid pupils in reading intelligently ma- 

terial that they find or that is given to them, 

and to make oral and written reports from 
their reading. 

G. To create a desire within the pupils to 

speak and write good English. 

H. To develop freedom of expression when 

reporting before a group. 

I. To increase the vocabulary of each pupil. 

J. To improve pupils’ mastery of the me- 

chanics of written English. 

K. To help pupils to speak correctly, dis- 

tinetly, slowly, and agreeably. 
Il. Approach. 

During the first two weeks, the geography 
periods were spent learning such geographical 
facts about the western states as surface, cli- 
mate, products, and industries. Thus the pu- 
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pils were given an opportunity to find their 
own centers of interest, and from these the 
outline used was developed. During the rest 
of the term the regular daily schedule was car- 
ried out and the remaining grade subjects were 
integrated with the unit. 
IIf. Outline. 
A. General geographical description. 
B. Plateau states. 
1. Vast wheat farms. 
2. Apple and prune orchards on irrigated 
lands. 
3. Sheep and cattle ranches. 
C, Salmon fishing. 
D. Lumbering. 
E. Forest rangers. 
F. Pioneering days. 
G. Mining. 
1. Gold rush. 
2. Copper, silver, ores containing lead and 
zinc, and so on. 
3. Oil. 
H. Pony express. 
I. Cities of the northwestern states. 
J. National parks. 
K. Scenic beauties. 
1. Lassen Peak. 
2. Crater Lake. 
3. Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 
4. Petrified forests. 
§. Carlsbad Caverns. 


6. Painted Desert. 

7. Natural bridges. 

8. Homes of the ancient cliff dwellers. 

L. Construction. 

1. Roosevelt Dam. 

2. Boulder Dam. 

3. Grand Coulee Dam. 

4. San Francisco Bridge. ; 

M. Reasons for the growth of population in 
California. 
N. Citrus fruits. 
O. Indians of the Southwest. 
[V. Correlations. 
A. Language. 

1. Sentence recognition and construction. 

2. Paragraph development. 

3. Charts of rules to follow for good pub- 

lic speaking. 

4. Improvement in pronunciation and in 

enunciation. 

§. Vocabulary building. 

6. Poems describing the grandeur of the 

western country. 

7. Letter writing. 

Invitations to an original dramatization, 
and summaries of the unit, were sent to 
parents in carefully addressed envelopes. 

B. Science and nature study. 

1. Trees. 

a. Kinds found in the western states. 

b. Sizes. 

c. How to tell the age of a tree. 

d. Protection by forest rangers. 

e. Uses. 

2. Irrigation. 

Location and description of several 
large dams. 

3. Elimatic conditions and their effects. 

4. Animal life. 

§. Wild flowers. 

C. History. 

1. Early history. 

2. Pioneer stories. 

a. Covered wagon days. 

b. Pony express. 

c. Kit Carson. 

d. Buffalo Bill. 

3. Gold rush. 

4. Indian life. 

a. Tribes. 

b. Homes. 

c. Schools. 

d. Reservations. 

D. Reading (silent and oral). 

Books relative to the subject. 
E. Penmanship. 

1. Writing paragraphs for booklet made 

by class. 

2. Writing individual reports. 

F. Art. 

1. Drawing maps. 

2. Picture study. 

3. Indian art. 

G. Music. 

Selections appropriate to the subject were 
sung or listened to. 
H. Spelling. 

Difficult and unusual words found while 
doing the reading for the unit were written 
on the blackboard and were kept there for 
several days to help the pupils get the mean- 
ing and notice the (Continued on page 80) 
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se Seatwork on 


Teacher, Second Grade, Public School, Cut Bank, Montana 


Washington and Lincoln 
Mary Burke 


7 


Read the story first. Then: read the sentences below 


the story. 


Draw a line under the word or words in 


the parenthesis that make the sentence true. 


- George Washington lived 
many years ago. 


was a little boy, he lived on ~ 


a large farm which was 
called a plantation. It was 
on the bank of a wide river. 
In the summertime George 
used to go swimming there. 
He had fun throwing rocks 
into the river. He could 
throw rocks a lona way. 
|. Little George lived (ten 
years ago, many years ago). 
2. A plantation is a (city, 
wide river, large farm). 
3. Washinaton’s home was 
by a (river, town, lake). 
4, George used to swim 
in the (summer, fall). 
5. He threw rocks into the 
(qarden, river, plantation). 
6. The rocks always went 
(over the hill, a long way). 
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When he ..| “Herc 





_ George had a pony called 
Hero: The pony liked to 


When 
George ‘tried to catch him, 
Hero would run away. The 
pony would do this until 
he became tired of playing 
Then he would stand still so 
that George could catch him. 
Then George would climb 
on his back and ride away: 

|. George's pet was a (doa, 
bird, pony). 

2. His name was (Hero, 
Jo, i 

3. He liked to (roll, play) 
in the field. ( ~ 
4, Sometimes he (ran 
away, hid) from George. 

5. The pony played until 
he was (tired, lame). 

6. Then George (climbed, 
jumped) on his back. 
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Next read the unfinished 


Read each little story. 
Then mark the words that 


sentences under the story. 








will complete the sentences correctly. 


1. Abraham Lincoln lived 
many years ago. When he 
was a little boy he lived 
in a log cabin. 

a. Lincoln lived 
esterda many years ago 
b. A lan cabin sm his 


garden fa rm ho me 


2. All his friends called 
him Abe. 
them. 

a. Abe had some 


friends rafts logs 
b. Abe was 
ald kind hungry 


3. The cabin was near 
the woods, There were 
deer and wild turkeys in 
the woods. 

a Animals lived in the 
field barn woods 
b. The turkeys were 
little old wild 
4. The Lincoln family was 
very happy. Abe played 
ath ag een soak, 
a. Sarah was a 
boy brother 
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He was kind to... 
They liked him: ” 





girl | kind 


5. Abe went fishing one 
day. He caught many fish. 
a. lhe fish were in the 


water garden road 
b, Abe caught 
one fish many fish 


6. On his way home, he 
met a soldier. His father 


had. told him to be kind 
to: the: saldiers. Abe gave 
“the :soldier his fish. 
a. Abe brought home 


one fish. no fish 
7. Little Abe and Sarah 
went to school in a log 
schoolhouse. Their desks 
were made of logs. The 


room was not very big. 
a. Abe went with his 


sister mother father 
b. The logs came from 
creeks trees stores 


8. A fireplace heated the 
room. Many logs burned in 
the fireplace. I+ was hard 
to keep the room warm. 

a. Sometimes the room was 


big cold 
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“Salisbury Cathedral” . . Charles Ginner 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


Presenting the Picture 


For children who are studying mediewal his- 
tory, this picture should have special signif- 
icance. Since Salisbury Cathedral is such a fine 
example of Gothic art, an interesting class re- 
search problem would be to find out about the 
interior and the rich details that adorn its win- 
dows and doorways, and about the same fea- 
tures in Gothic cathedrals in general. 

It has been said that cathedrals are the finest 
_ expression of the life of the Middle Ages, but 
they are something more than that. They are 
proof that the desire to create things of artis- 
tic merit had not wholly died out in Europe 
during the Dark Ages, the name given to the 


earliest part of the Middle Ages. The people 
of the Middle Ages built their hopes into these 
cathedrals. Within their vast interiors they 
mingled for work, play, and worship. Mystery 
and miracle plays were often included in the 
church service at Easter and Christmas time. 
From these, and from the stained-glass windows 
and stone carvings, the people learned their 
Bible stories. 

This picture, with its simple pattern of line, 
form, and color, offers much to study. The 
style approaches the photographic, but it is 
relieved by the brush technique and the color 
pattern. See what you can learn from it. 





@ LONG, long ago there was a time 

in history when everywhere in Ev- 
rope people were busy building great 
churches which they called cathedrals. 
The men who designed the cathedrals 
and the craftsmen, who were artists in 
their particular line of work, were in- 
spired to make them masterpieces of 
beauty. Was it not a wonderful thing 
to build the most beautiful house they 
could for God? 

There were craftsmen who cut the 
stone, and those who carved it, and 
others who placed it where it should 
go. Sometimes fathers and sons and 
grandfathers all worked on the same 
cathedral! 

Mr. Ginner has painted us a picture 
of such a cathedral. It is considered 
one of the finest Gothic cathedrals in 
England, and the lofty tower with its 
slender sky-piercing spire is a beau- 
tiful and an inspiring sight. It is 
named Salisbury Cathedral because it 
is in the town of Salisbury, in southern 
England. 

We speak of this style of architec- 
ture as Gothic because it originated in 
France in the Middle Ages, and France 
had been, many hundreds of years be- 
fore, the home of one group of Goths, a 
race of ancient Teutonic barbarians. 
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- ‘The inside ot a cathedral, with its 
lofty pillars and arches. has been com- 
paced to a ‘great forest where the trees 
grow heavenward. Perhaps that is why 
Mr. Ginner has placed the two large 
trees as a balance for the tall spire. As 
we look at the picture we see that the 
cathedral rises from the midst of roof 
tops, chimney pots, and picket fences. 
It makes us feel that it is close to the 
lives of the people. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
PRIVATE COLLECTION 


Questions 


Do you think Mr. Ginner selected an 
interesting point from which to show 
us Salisbury Cathedral? How has he 
told us that the building is tremen- 
dous? Do you like the way he has used 
his brush to make small, even strokes 
like an embroidery stitch? What col- 
ors in this picture do you like best? 

Why did the people use all their arts 
to make the cathedral truly a gift to 
God? If you had lived in those days, 
which would you have rather been: a 
monk working on a beautifully illumi- 
nated manuscript, a craftsman cutting 
stone, a workman putting the stones in 


place, a wood carver, or a maker of 
stained glass for the windows? 

How is a cathedral different from 2 
church? Are there many cathedrals 
in the United States? Where are they? 
Do you know the names of some of 
the great cathedrals in Europe? When 
were most of them built? Why are our 
cathedrals not so old? Do you know 
any stories from the Middle Ages? 


Correlative Material 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Handel: “Largo,” from Xerxes (Victor 6648). 
Palestrina: “Gloria Patri” (Victor 20897), and 
“Hodie Christus Natus Est” (Victor 20410). 


Books 


Butterfield, Emily H.: Young People’s Stor) 
of Architecture (Dodd Mead). 

Gibson, Katherine: Goldsmith of Florenc 
(Macmillan). 
Goudge, Elizabeth: 

McCann). 


City of Bells (Coward- 


PicTURES 


“Church in Old Lyme,” by Childe Hassam 
(THE INstructor, October 1934). 

“The Vigil,” by John Pettie (THE INsTRUCTOR, 
February 1938). This picture shows the in- 
terior of a cathedral. 


The Artist 


@ CHARLES GINNER was born in Cannes, 

Alpes Maritimes, France, in 1878. He at- 
tended Stanislas College in Cannes, and then 
went to Paris to study architecture. Once 
there, however, he changed his mind and stud- 
ied painting. 

A number of years later he went to Buenos 
Aires, but the following year he returned to 
Europe and settled permanently in London. He 
is considered a British painter. 

Mr. Ginner paints in water color as well as 
in oil, and is also a woodcut engraver. Among 
his principal works are “Clarendon Dock” in 
the Belfast Art Gallery, Ireland; “Flask Walk” 
in the Manchester Art Gallery, England; and 
“Porthleven” in the Tate Gallery, London. He 
is also represented in the Victoria Art Mu- 
seum, London, in Leeds and Birmingham, and 
in South Africa. 

The picture, “Salisbury Cathedral,” is an 
excellent example of his technique of laying 
colors on in small spots so that the eye blends 
them, rather than blending them by mixing 
them on the palette. 
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8 If this page does not supply you with enough miniatures for your grade. name and location of your school. We are glad to send to any subscriber 

write us, stating number of pupils in your grade, grade you teach, and additional miniatures not to exceed the number given on a full page. 
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Do It This Way! 


Easy Lessons in Good Manners 
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Remember to qive 
your mother 
a valentine. 

















LS & 





SELMA E. HERR 


Assistant Professor 
of Education, 
Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 


lt is unkind to send a 
valentine that makes 
Q person anqry. 





































Polite people don’t 
peek in the 
valentine box. 
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Send valentines to 


elderly people who 








are lonely. 











1. We like to send valentines to 
our friends on February 14. 

2. We should remember elderly 
people who are lonely. 

3. Unkind valentines are the best. 

4. You can make pretty valentines. 


Have you ever put 
valentines under 
+he door, rung the 








— and run away ? 


a ae 





QO 
WO 


Don't pout if you 
receive only a 
few valentines. 





Write Yes or No arrer THESE SENTENCES 


5. A good valentine to give t0 
your mother would be to wash the 
supper dishes for her for a week. 

6. It is right to show your disap- 
pointment if you do not get as many 
valentines as you expected. 
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P&A Photo 
James Madison 


H. H. Diers 





George Washington 


I. Introductory note. 

American statesmen, realizing that it was 
necessary to form a stronger government, called 
the Constitutional Convention which met at 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia on May 25, 
1787. All the states except Rhode Island sent 
representatives. 

The most complete record of what these men 
did and said may be found in notes which 
James Madison made on each day’s proceedings. 
George Washington was president of the Con- 
vention. Among the great men present were 
Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, 
Robert Morris, and C. C. Pinckney. Some of 
our great leaders, notably John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, and Patrick Henry were absent. 

Opinions differed between the large and 
small states, between the North and the South, 
and between the slaveowners and the nonslave- 
owners. Many compromises were necessary be- 
fore these statesmen could agree on what this 
new Constitution of the United States should 
contain. Many times they could not agree and 
were almost ready to return to their homes 
and admit failure. But finally, their work was 
finished. 

Gladstone remarked about our Constitution: 
“The American Constitution is the most won- 
derful work ever struck off at a given moment 
by the hand and purpose of man.” Actually 
little in the document was really new. Much 
of it was taken from the English, some from 
the state governments, and some from customs. 
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C. C. Pinckney 


A Unit on the Constitution 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 


Formerly, Teacher, Chatham No. 5 School, 
East Chatham, New York 


H. H. Diers 


II. Approach. 
A. Discussing the ways in which our Con- 
stitution may be amended. 
B. Discussing current topics on the Consti- 
tution from newspapers, magazines, radio 
news, cartoons, and moving pictures. 
C. Reading the Constitution in class. 
D. Organizing the group into a reading 
club for research and study. 

III. Objectives. 
A. To show that the Constitution enabled 
the United States to assume its place among 
the independent nations of the world. 
B. To develop a spirit of loyalty and appre- 
ciation for our form of government. 
C. To develop individual responsibility. 
D. To afford opportunity for leadership. 
E. To show that it is possible to amend the 
Constitution if necessary. 

[V. Outline for study. 
A. Earlier conventions. 

The Albany Convention, 1754. 

. Stamp Act Congress, 1765. 

The First Continental Congress, 1774. 

. Second Continental Congress, 1775. 

. Annapolis Convention, 1786. 

B. The need for a constitution. 
1. Defects in the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. 
2. Ordinance of 1787. 
3. Declaration of Independence. 
4. Period of depression. 
§. Great need for a national leader. 
6. Purposes stated in the Preamble. 

C. Noted delegates to the Convention. 
1. Biographical sketches. 
2. Men of similar caliber today. 

D. Compromises. 
1. Between the large and small states. 
2. Between the North and South. 
3. Between the slaveowners and _ the 
nonslaveowners. 
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Alexander Hamilton 


i. H. Diers 








Robert Morris 


Kadel a& Herhert 
Benjamin Franklin 





E. Ratification of the Constitution. 
1. Political parties then and now. 
2. Long fight for ratification. 
3. Order of acceptance of the states. 


F. The separation of powers. 
1. System of checks and balances. 


2. Importance today. 


G. The legislative department. 


1. Details of sessions. 


2. Duties of each house. 
H. The executive department. 

1. Conservative tendencies. 

2. Progressive tendencies. 


3. Changes in the executive department. 
I. The judicial department. 


1. How it functions. 


2. Attitude toward current issues. 


J. The President’s Cabinet. 


1. Members. 
2. Duties. 
3. New additions. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


A Test on Products 


Eleanor Wharton 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public School, Beech Bottom, West Virginia 


1. Underline the word in each parenthesis that 
makes the sentence true. 

tr. Oatmeal is made from (corn, oats, rye). 

2. An important product made from olives 
is (jam, oil, cereal). 

3. Warm clothing for winter is made of 
(cotton, silk, wool). 

4. Leather is made from (wood, hides, rub- 
ber). 

§. The milky juice of a certain tree is made 
into (butter, cheese, rubber). 

6. Cement is made from (iron, marble, lime- 
stone). 

7. Beets are used for making (jelly, sugar, 
spices). 

8. Starch is made from (wheat, oats, corn). 

9. A fat made from milk is (lard, butter, 
suet). 

10. A nut that has milk in it is the (peanut, 
coconut, walnut). 

11. A grain that the Chinese raise in abun- 
dance is (rice, wheat, corn). 

12. Oil as it comes from the ground is called 
(kerosene, petroleum, gasoline). 

13. Charcoal is charred (wood, coal, coke). 

14. Dried grapes are called (apricots, raisins, 
prunes). 

15. Chickens and ducks are called (cattle, 
crops, poultry). 


Il. Answer the following questions. 

1. What is a place called in which rock is 
dug? 

2. What is the hardest building stone? 

3. What is the most beautiful building 
stone? 

4. Of what are bricks made? 

§. What are men who dig coal called? 
From what is coke made? 
. Where is petroleum found? 
From what does cotton come? 

9. What kind of land is suited to sheep 
grazing? 

10. At what time of year are sheep shorn? 

11. What do we call the process of making 
skins into leather? 

12. From what is linen made? 

13. From what does silk come? 

14. From what do we get rubber? 


eN SD 


Ill. If the statement is true, write T 
if not truc, write F after it. 
1. Pickled olives are green. 
2. Olive trees must have good soil. 
3. Cottonseed oil is called a “vegetable” oil. 
4. Most cotton seeds are thrown away. 
§. Peanuts are raised in the South. 


after it; 
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6. Peanut oil has many uses. 

7. The coconut grows on a tree. 

8. The only useful part of the coconut tree 
is the coconut. 

9. Tea is the dried leaves of a tropical 
shrub. 

10. Coffee must be roasted to give it flavor. 

11. Cocoa and chocolate are made from the 
cacao bean. 

12. Cacao pods grow on bushes. 

13. A farm where cattle are raised for meat 
is called a dairy farm. 

14. Cheese is made from milk. 

15. Some men make a living by fishing. 

16. Sugar is made from sugar cane. 























Did you know that Thomas Alves 
wrote the Declaration of Infependence) 


17. Sugar is also made from beans. 

18. Maple sugar is made from the sap of a 
tree. 

19. Pineapples grow on trees. 

20. Bananas grow in a hot climate. 

21. Rice plants grow in water. 

22. Flour is made from wheat. 

23. Corn meal is made from husks. 

24. Cornstarch is used as a food. 

25. Field corn is spicy. (For key, see page 77) 


A Test on Egupt 


Helen Cross Ford 
Teacher, Grades Three and Four, Public School, Gumboro, Delaware 


1. Match cach word in the numbered list with 
the correct description in the lettered list. 


l. irrigate 9. mosque 

2. ancient 10. pyramid 

3. mummy ll. tapestry 

4. scarab 12. obelisk 

§. khedive 13. hieroglyphics 
6. caravan 14. papyrus 

7. tarboosh 15. bazaar 

8. minaret 


a. a dead body embalmed after the manner 
of the ancient Egyptians 

b. to moisten land by causing water to flow 
over it by artificial means 

c. of, or pertaining to, the early history of 
the world 

d. a kind of red fez with a tassel, worn by 
Orientals 

e. a gem or seal cut in the form of a beetle, 
and worn as a charm by the ancient Egyptians 

f. a Mohammedan temple 

g. Turkish title of a governor of Egypt 

h. a solid body standing on a triangular, 
square, or polygonal base, having its triangular 
sides terminating in a point at the apex 

i. a company of travelers associated together 
for mutual security 

j. a textile fabric of wool or silk ornament- 
ed with a raised design, figures, and so on 

k. a lofty, four-sided stone pillar gradually 
tapering as it rises, and terminating in a small 
pyramid 

|. in the East a market place or exchange 


m. a species of Egyptian reed, from the pith 
of which the ancients made paper 

n. characters in the picture writing of an- 
cient Egyptians 

o. a slender turret attached to a mosque 
surrounded with several balconies from which 
the muezzin calls the people to prayer 


II. Fill each blank with the word or group of 
words which makes the sentence true. 

1. The Egyptians  —— 

2. The great river of Egypt is che . 

3. The chief fruit tree in Egypt is ‘the vil 
uable __.. 


Ae: cxencesntions is the most important crop raised 
in Egypt. 

§. The of the Nile is the most fertile 
part of the country. 

6. The Egyptians belong to the race. 

7. Egypt has a ______ rainfall. 

Be. ssens is the capital city of Egypt. 


9. In Egypt, civilization has been traced 
back more than - years. 

10. The religious belief of most of the 
Egyptians is - 

11. The Mohesmedens worship _ __ god. 

12. Allah is the name of their ____.. 

13. Their Bible is known as the ___. 

14. Mohammed lived in __.. 

15. The Egyptians were the first to base their 
calendar year on _. days. 

16. The cheapest way to travel in Cairo is 
to ride on a (For key, see page 75) 
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A Test on Famous Americans 


Milton C. Eastman 
Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, Odell Public School, Odell, Illinois 


|. Match the name of each person in the num- 
bered list with the correct description in the 
lettered list. 
. Alexander Graham Bell 
. Wilbur Wright 
. Robert Fulton 
. Daniel Boone 
. Abraham Lincoln 
. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
. John Paul Jones 
. Clara Barton 
. Jane Addams 
. Ulysses S$. Grant 
. Woodrow Wilson 
. Richard E. Byrd 
. Thomas A. Edison 
. Civil War president 
. noted naval hero 
. social-welfare worker 
. co-inventor of the airplane 
Civil War general 
. inventor of the telephone 
. League of Nations advocate 
. Antarctic explorer 
. inventor of the steamboat 
. inventor of the electric light 
. author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
. famous frontiersman 
. founder of the American Red Cross 
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Il. Fill each blank with the name of the person 
that makes the statement true. 

1. The president of the United States during 
the Spanish-American War was 

was a powerful champion of nul- 
lification. 

3. The founder of the Rhode Island colony 
a 


| Ener warned the Minutemen that the 
Redcoats were coming. 
_ pee was known as the Plant Wizard 


because of his successful plant experiments. 
6. Poor Richard’s Almanac was written by 
7. The first uals of the Treasury in the 
United States was - 


$. ______ was the master engineer of the 
Panama Canal. 

9, __.___ was the first important American 
novelist. 


10. The telegraph was invented by 


Ill. Choose the group of words which makes 
the statement true. 
1. Edgar Allan Poe was 
a. a poet. 
b. an inventor. 
c. an army captain. 
2. Washington Irving was 
a. a president of the United States. 
b. a famous artist. 
c. an author. 
3. Susan B. Anthony was a 
a. suffragette. 
b. congresswoman. 
c. colonial belle. 
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4. A famous Confederate general was 
a. John J. Pershing. 
b. Leonard Wood. 
c. Robert E. Lee. 
§. One of our great railroad builders was 
a. J. P. Morgan. 
b. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
c. John Gary. 
6. The cotton gin was invented by 
a. Cyrus Field. 
b. Eli Whitney. 
c. Cyrus McCormick. 
7. A president of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union for many years was 
a. Julia Ward Howe. 
b. Phoebe Cary. 
c. Frances E. Willard. 


IV. Write after the number of the name in the 
first list the letter of the term describing him. 
1. Thomas Jefferson 
2. Henry Clay 
3. George Washington 
4. William Jennings Bryan 


. Zachary Taylor 

. James Madison 

. Andrew Carnegie 

. Robert Morris 

. William F. Cody 

. Thomas A. Edison 

“Father of His Country” 
“The Steel King” 

“Wizard of Menlo Park”’ 
“Sage of Monticello” 
“Financier of the American Revolu- 
tion” 

f. “The Great Commoner” 

g. “Buffalo Bill” 

h. “Father of the Constitution” 
i. “The Great Compromiser” 
j. “Old Rough and Ready” 


a 
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V. Who spoke the famous words quoted below? 
“Our Federal Union; it must be pre- 
served.” 
“Give me liberty, or give me death.” 
3. “I regret that I have but one life to lose 
for my country.” 
“Don’t give up the ship.” 
“Liberty and Union, now and forever, 
one and inseparable.” 
“These are the times that try men’s souls.” 
7. “In the name of the Great Jehovah and 


the Continental Congress.” (For key, see page 77) 


$3733 Aina Zwicker 
F eee a Se Mosaboct Heights School, Hamilton County, Ohio 


I. Match the terms of measure in the numbered 
column with the corresponding terms in the 
lettered column of which they are the measure. 


1. dollar a. weight 

2. yard b. time 

3. year c. dry capacity 
4. gallon d. currency 

5. watt e. area 

6. cubic foot f. power 

7. bushel g- liquid capacity 
8. ton h. volume 

9. acre i. length 


Il. Fill each blank with the word from the list 
below which best completes the meaning of the 
statement. There are more words than you 
will need. 

1. We measure temperature by the 

2. The instrument used to measure temper- 
ature is called a 

3. We measure distances, such as the distance 
between cities, by the __ 

4. We waa cloth at the department store by 
Gisicne 

§. Coal is usually sold by the — 

6. Butter is sold by the 

7. Eggs are sold at the grocery by the 


8. Farm land is bought at a certain price per 


9. A is an instrument by which a 
motorist can tell how fast he is going. 
10. Milk is sold by the - 


ton thermometer 
barrel rod 

acre pound 
degree dozen 

quart yard 
speedometer mile 


III. Choose the word or group of words in pa- 
renthesis which makes the statement correct. 

1. The value of (an improper, a proper) 
fraction is one or greater than one. 

2. The part of a common fraction above the 
line is called the (denominator, numerator). 

3. A (decimal fraction, mixed number) can 
be changed to a proper fraction. 

4. A number made up of a whole number 
and a common fraction is called (a mixed dec- 
imal, a mixed number, an improper fraction) . 

§. The value of (an improper, a proper) 
fraction is less than one. 

6. Examples of (improper, proper) fractions 
are 1%, “4, %, *%. 

7. An improper fraction can be changed in- 
to a (proper fraction, mixed number). 

8. In (multiplying, adding) fractions, the 
denominators must be the same. 

9. The (numerator, denominator) of a frac- 
tion shows the number of equal parts into 
which the unit has been divided. 

10. The numerator of a fraction (can, can- 
not) be larger than the denominator. 

11. Examples of (mixed, whole) numbers 
are 12, 50, 609. (For key, see page 77) 
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reative Arts as a Means to Personality Development 






Writing verses or pre- 
paring original movies 
helps satis.y the need 
for self-expression. 


ies 


M CHILDREN enjoy creating things, and 

are capable Of expressing their ideas in 
many ways. I have ‘learned to recognize my 
pupils’ emerging personalities as they are re- 
vealed through their creative activities in poet- 


ry, dramatic play, and drawing and painting. 
POETRY 


Early in the year my group of first-grade 
children were encouraged to tell stories from 
At first they merely enumerated the 
“This is a little 
girl. She has a yellow kitten.” Gradually, as 


pictures. 


articles seen in a picture as: 


they gained contidence, they began to use a 
simple story form. Their embarrassment dis- 
appeared and their imaginations were released. 

After the short story had been developed, 
poetry was read to the class and they learned a 
Then they tried telling stories 
Although their poetry did not 


few poems. 
through poetry. 
rhyme, there was a definite feeling of rhythm. 
Here are a few of their first attempts. 

Janeen loves to watch the squirrels, so she 
told us about them in this way. 

SQUIRRELS 

I was going outside to play one day 

When I saw some nuts, 

So I called, “Little squirrels, 

Won't you please come here and eat? 

This one of David's shows a nice companion- 
ship between a father and his son. 

Dap 

My dad and I 

We work together in the basement. 

We made a train. 

It was out of an old coffee can. 

But we put a motor in it, 

And it would really go. 
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E Tyy 2 mer ing, the children 
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Rae Ellen put her thoughts into these words. 


WINTER 

Little leaves are tumbling down. 
Winter is coming very soon. 

‘ , 

Gradually the children’s poetry improved, as 

shown in these examples. 
REDHEADED WOODPECKER 

The redheaded woodpecker 

Comes each year 

To find a new home 


And bring us cheer. 


My FLoweErs 
My flowers, my flowers, 
They grow like towers 
When showers fill the air. 
Jumprinc Ropt 
Jumping, jumping 
We will go 
When the spring winds blow. 


DRAMATIC PLAY 


Among the most natural opportunities for 
expression and. use of language are the sponta- 
neous and informal groupings that occur in a 
schoolroom. One may easily observe and study 
personality by watching these groups from day 
to day. It will not be long before the leader, 
the timid child, the show-off, and the bully 
will be discovered. 

Most children at this age are naturally so- 
cial. They learn how to get along with one 
another, and they discover the joys of sharing 
pleasures and responsibilities. 

Dramatic play is one of the best ways that 
a child has of learning and developing. Not 
only does he learn to express himself more 
easily, but he develops an attitude of friendli- 
ness toward others. Through play, children 


In outdoor sketch- 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


FLORESE WETER 


Teacher, First Grade, 
Highland School, Rockford, Illinois 





These ex- 


try to reproduce their experiences. 
periences should be carefully planned, since 
they are the materials from which children 
draw their conclusions about life. 

My group of children were unusually ob- 
serving and alert. At first they did not require 


stage scenery and settings. With the help of 
their imaginations, boxes, blocks, or chairs 
provided all the equipment that was necessary. 
Later they became more critical, and many sug- 
gestions for organization and for changes of 
costume and scenery were offered. 

It was apparent in their suggestions and plays 
that the radio and the movies were influencing 
them and coloring their thoughts. Their plays 
ranged from home scenes to thrillers and com- 
edies. They were not satisfied with make- 
believe. It must all be as real as possible. It 
took ingenuity to guide these children into 
channels that were productive of their best ef- 
forts and that would also satisfy their desire 
for excitement and action. 

Although there are always those who have 
the capacity for leadership and have no hesi- 
tancy before a group, each individual was en- 
couraged to contribute. However, it was not 
long before certain parts in the stories called for 
characteristics that even the children, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, saw in others of the group. 
They would say, “Let’s have Edward for the 
King. He makes a good King”; or “Rae Ellen 
should be the Princess. 


Her voice is soft.” 
DRAWING AND PAINTING 


No longer is it expected that each child will 
exactly duplicate the teacher’s art work. In- 
stead he is encouraged to express his ideas in 
his own way. This freedom gives the teacher 
a means of glimpsing what is going on in the 
child’s mind. Each child has his own individual 
style and characteristics. Children’s pictures 
may be considered personality portraitures. 


Frequently the children (Continued on page 73) 
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Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York CLOW Y TN ~ 
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LETS DRAW AW AIRPLANE / 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
HARRIETT B. CONOLLY 


Supervisor of Art, Waukegan City Schools, Waukegan, Illinois 


M@ “LET’S draw airplanes!” is a greeting I 

hear most frequently when I appear at our 
schools. We teachers are losing a golden op- 
portunity if we do not let this interest in flying 
help in teaching such subjects as art, geogra- 
phy, science, spelling, and arithmetic. 

‘We ourselves should become more acquainted 
with this form of transportation so important 
now to the preservation of democracy. We 
may not recognize a P-38 at first glance, as 
most small boys can, but think of the advan- 


tage of being able to say, “Every pilot has to 
know this,” when teaching the forms of clouds, 
latitude and longitude, time changes around 
the world, weather, map reading, locations of 
important cities, and many other things. 
Children are apt to make the same mistakes 
at first in drawing airplanes that they do in 
drawing sailboats. Their earliest attempt may 
lack perspective entirely, and look as if the 
wing were sliding straight off the plane, while 
the body and tail appear to be going ahead. 











. 
| * 


Slant left line as shown above and draw right line, so 
distance is wider at the bottom to show perspective. 











| 


Starting beyond center of wing, slant windshield line 
down. Draw nose and continue lower line of fuselage. 








] 











—— 


Draw three lines at tail, slanting each to show perspec- 
tive. Make the left curve for the stabilizer and the 
right one for the elevator. 


Then erase the guide lines. 











Using the, tines as sides, draw rounded ends of wing. 
Make curve flatter on end nearer lower edge of paper. 


PSs | 


— | 


Draw top rear of fuselage, beginning where windshield 
meets wing; draw glass panes. Erase line across wing. 


—] 


— 


At both top and bottom of tail, draw short horizontal 
lines and join them by a vertical line to indicate the 
rudder (outer section) and fin. Then add the wing braces. 























Here is one easy way to draw a plane. 


After 
the children are experts at drawing planes jp 
this way, they can vary the position and make 
many different models. 

When the airplane is finished, add fluffy 


clouds. Then color the plane, and the sky. 
The propeller does not show in the drawing 
because it is going around too fast for us to 
see it. Once in a while one may catch a glint 
of light from it, but there are no paints or 
crayons bright and light enough to show it. 





= 


WwW 


To add ailerons, draw line paralleling right slanting 
line and make the cross lines. Erase the guide lines. 


wa 


Draw tail smoothly, having top slightly below wing tip 
and ending at point in line with top rear of fuselage. 




















Noting relative positions of each carefully, draw ** 
tionary wheels. Also draw small tail wheel; add ellips? 
to indicate where propeller would be attached if shown. 
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AS A MEDIUM OF EXPRESSION 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


E. GRETCHEN WAHL 





Instructor of Art, Public Schools, 
Cicero, Illinois 
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@ FINGER painting proved a fascinating experience 

for a group’ of pupils in the second grade. The 
desks were covered with newspaper, and each child was 
given a sheet of plain paper and some finger paint. The 
children spread the paint over the entire surface of the 
paper, and, with the assistance of the teacher, found 
that moving the thumb evenly through the paint would 
produce a smooth line; wriggling the thumb across the 
paper would produce a broken line; and pressing the 
thumb into the paint would produce a circle. 

The children were eager to try figures, and made 
trees, houses, and animals, all with the outlines reduced 
to the simplest form possible. 

This new medium helped overcome much of the 
children’s difficulty with detail, and their pleasure in it 
was a source of satisfaction to the teacher. 
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FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
ALTA L. SKELLY 


Formerly, Head of Fine Arts Department, 
New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, New Mexico 


@ SOME valentine suggestions which may be helpful in creating 

original designs are given here. Fig. 1 shows a cut-paper design. 
On thin white paper, trace the design, and then cut it out with 
sharp-pointed scissors. 

Fig. 2 shows how to cut a plain heart from folded paper, with the 
fold at the center of the heart. In Fig. 3, the fold is at the top. 
From red paper folded as in Fig. 3, cut a heart larger than the white 
cut-paper heart in Fig. 1. Paste the white heart on the red heart, 
and write a greeting inside the red heart. 

For the valentine shown in Fig. 4, make a stencil from heavy pa- 
per. Place the stencil on a piece of white paper and paint those parts 
left uncovered by the pattern. Paint about one-half inch beyond 
the scalloped edge of the pattern, so that there can be a narrow col- 
ored edge around the heart. Cut out the heart. If you wish, you 
might mount it on gold or lace paper. 

In making the large heart in Fig. 5, the edge could be fringed or 
scalloped, or have a ruffle of lace. The lower edges of the red heart 
are pasted to the white heart, forming a surprise pocket. Cut three 
14” squares of thin paper and write a valentine message on each. 
Cut three small paper flowers. Fig. 6 offers a suggested design. Cut 
three strings 2” long. Paste a string on each of the notes, and paste 
a flower at the other end of the string. Fold the notes and slip them 
into the surprise pocket. Fig. 7 shows in a small size the completed 
surprise valentine, with a border of tiny scallops. 
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A Shadow-Puppet Show 


in Color 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


FLORENCE W. TITMAN 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Rutherford, New Jersey 








@ IN THE very beginning there was a common desire on the 

part of the fifth grade, the art teacher, and the classroom 
teacher to bring life to the required study of the history of our 
state. The children had been interested in a description of 





Javanese shadow puppets which they had found in a magazine, How real the voyage of Henry Hudson's “Half Moon” became to the 
‘ , children who made this silhouette for their shadow-puppet show! 


so they showed it to the art teacher. This resulted in a bus trip 
to the Museum of Natural History in New York City, where 
eighty excited children had the great privilege of actually hand- 
ling some valuable old shadow puppets. A museum instructor 
told them many interesting facts about shadow puppets, while 
the art teacher observed with much satisfaction that many of 
the children were making sketches and whispering together en- 
thusiastically. The children could hardly wait to tell the big 
news. They would give a shadow-puppet show! 

They had no idea then of using their social-studies work in 
planning their dramatization, but in about a week it was all 
settled and the fun began. Slides from the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art were shown. Sketches and more sketches were 
made. Books and magazines were brought for inspection, and 
parents and friends were called in to give suggestions. 

Meanwhile, the art teacher was rather puzzled. What, oh 
what, material could be used for the puppets? Parchment or 
skins such as the Chinese and Javanese used would be too ex- 
pensive. Stencil board had proved unsatisfactory in a previous 
shadow show. Cloth was too flimsy. At last, by the trial and 
error method, the perfect material was found—a heavy buckram 
which takes oil paint or enamel perfectly and doesn’t fray. The 
colors were charming when a light was projected from the rear 
of the stage. The children cleverly thought of using bamboo 





ee A 


A screen six feet from the floor is a good height 


sticks from the florist’s for mounts. to enable puppeteers to work without being seen. 

Once a week, during their art periods, the classes worked hap- 
pily. They loved the new experience of using enamel, turpen- 
tine, and fascinating tubes of oil paint. The joints of the puppets 
were stitched loosely, and fine wire was used to attach them to 
the bamboo sticks. One stick was needed to support the figure 
and one to move the arms of the puppet. (Continued on page 71) 





This stagecoach scene, photographed 
from the floor of the auditorium, shows 
the effectiveness of shadow puppetry. 


Here are the fifth-graders, each display- 
ing his contribution to the group project. 
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A GAY WOOL CAP 


M HERE is a gay little wool cap that is easily made 

from scraps of wool material and colored yarn. 
Using the section pattern, cut six pieces of material, 
with the arrow lengthwise of the cloth. Sew the six 
sections together with 44” seams, leaving a tiny open- 
ing at the top. Press the seams open and tack down. 
Baste a 1” hem around the bottom of the cap. 

Make a running stitch of one color of yarn about 
4g” from the bottom edge of the cap. Then, 4” up 
from this row, make the same stitch with another 
color of worsted. Between these rows, make a long- 
er running stitch with a third color. 

Now embroider each section with the lazy daisy 
stitch. Start in the center of the section, 4” from 
top row of stitches, with yarn of the color used around 
the bottom of the cap, bringing the needle through 
to the right side of the material. At this same point, 
run it through to the wrong side again, leaving a long 
loop of yarn free (A). Ata center point 4” from 
the top of the cap, draw the needle through to the 
right side—inside the loop (B). Catch the loop and 
hold it in place by sewing the yarn over it, bringing 
the needle through to the wrong side of the material 
and fastening it. C shows the completed stitch. 


With the second color of yarn start a shorter stitch 


at the same place where the first was begun. Run it 


slantwise over to the left toa = (Continued on: page 71) 
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THE LAZY DAISY STITCH 
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STEP DRAWINGS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 





Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago | 


@ BEING patriotic today means more than 

saluting the flag and singing patriotic songs 
in school assembly. It means doing something 
to help, now that Mother does more work on 
the farm or in the store, Father works later 
hours, and big Brother is in the army. Chil- 
dren can go to the market, sweep, wipe dishes, 
make beds, and help in many ways. They will 
like to draw pictures illustrating the things 
they are doing. 

One child said to me, “I’m saving newspa- 
pers to sell for defense money,” and was very_ 
inspired when she said it. Your pupils may dis- 
cuss their own activities which they would lix« 
to draw. . 

The pictures on these pages will offer ideas on 
composition and show the use of dark and light 
values to give interest. Where the pictures are 
black, the children can have purple, red, dark 
blue, dark green, black, or brown. The parts 
shown white can be yellow, light orange, light 
green, light blue, pink, light tan, gray, laven- 
der, or white. 

The children can follow the step drawings 
to draw the figures. When they have done 
these, they wil! know the basic procedure. 

Boy tying a bundle of newspapers. 

Draw the head first. Add the eye. 

The hairline is drawn in this way to show 
the ear. Be sure to make his back slant, for 


the boy is bending over. 
Draw the right arm and hand first. 
draw the left arm and hand. 


Then 
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Draw the right leg from hip to knee. Notice 
that the boy’s leg from knee to ankle is almost 
straight across. Add the foot. 

The boy’s left leg goes almost straight down. 
When you draw the bundle, begin a line at the 
knee and zigzag down until it is level with the 
foot. Draw a line straight across for the bot- 
tom of the bundle. Now it is easy to finish the 
drawing. 

The boy tying the newspapers in the picture 
at the right of the step drawings is prominent 
because his whole suit is black. 

Newspapers being carted. 

The three lines in the first step have been 
called key lines because they open the way for 
drawing all of the lines in the bundle. First 
draw the short vertical line. Then draw the 
two lines extending from it. 
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Draw two lines parallel to the two longest 
lines, and add two more vertical lines. You 
now have one side and one end of the cart. 

Continue the vertical lines upward, but make 
them zigzag to represent a package of old news- 
papers. Finish with two more lines parallel to 
the side and the end of the cart. 

Complete the top of the bundle. 

Add the strings. A few short lines along the 
edges will help to make the bundle look like 
newspapers. Add the wheels and the handle 
to the cart. 

It improves the picture to have the wagon 
dark in order to make it contrast with the 
light newspapers. It helps to have the wheels 
lighter so that they show off against the dark 
wagon. The socks and sweater on the boy in 
the foreground are dark, for they are shown 
against the light ground. 

Loading the truck with newspapers. 

Draw a horizontal line and then a vertical 
line on the left side. Draw a longer line on the 
right, parallel to the line on the left. Draw the 
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bottom line, which will slant slightly. This is 
the open end of the truck. 

For the top of the truck, draw a line, begin- 
ning at the upper right corner and slanting 
down a little to the right. From here draw a 
line straight down for a short distance; then 
go straight over, straight down, straight over, 
and straight down. 

Draw the lines for the bottom of the truck, 
both inside and outside. Finish the front. Add 
the wheels. 

In the picture, the inside of the truck shows 
off better because the outside is dark. Having 
both the boy’s and the man’s trousers dark 
helps us to see that one figure is a boy and one 
is a man. 

Girl swee ping. 

Draw her head almost round. Draw a short 
vertical line in the center for the part in her 
hair, and a curved line to show where her 
hair begins. Add eyes, nose, and mouth. 
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Finish her hair. Draw the bows something 
like butterflies. Draw the neck, the waist, and 
the skirt. 

The third step is easy if you will first draw 
the two hands as shown. Notice carefully just 
where each is placed. Now draw her right 
sleeve, and then her legs and feet. 

Add her right arm, her left sleeve, and two 
little lines to make her shoes look more real. 

Now draw the broom. It is ever so much 
fun to draw the lines that represent the straw. 

The picture in which the girl appears is in- 
teresting because the kitchen floor is full of 
squares. Don’t you think the one little dark 
bowl looks nice next to the bigger dark and 
light bowl? The girl’s hair was made dark so 
it would show off against the light wall. 

Boy carrying groceries. 

Draw the face, then add the cap. 

Draw the hair under the cap, the collar, and 
the main part of the jacket. 

Next add the trousers to the knee. 

Add the legs and feet. 
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Draw the lower lines of the grocery bags, 
and then the hands. Draw the sides and tops 
of the bags, and then the groceries inside. 

Don’t you think the spotted black and white 
dog adds interest to the picture? In the store 
window hangs a bunch of bananas. The other 
curved lines represent oranges. 

Girl wiping dishes. 

The girl’s face is made something like the 
face of the boy tying up the newspapers. 

It is fun to draw the girl’s hair. 

In drawing her neck, be sure it is farther in 
than her chin. Draw the sleeve, the back, belt, 
side, and the bottom of her dress. 

Now draw her legs and feet. 

Draw the right arm and hand. 

Add the left hand; put the cup in it, and 
the towel in her right hand. 

In your picture of a girl drying dishes in a 
kitchen, you will want to make a different pat- 
tern in the curtains and in the floor. 

Be sure to make some pictures showing what 
you are doing as your share in helping. 
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Tin Cans for Metal Tapping 


FOR UPPER GRADES 
AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Teacher of Art, Public Schools, Essex, Massachusetts 


@® DO YOU want to have your pupils make something attractive 

out of an easily secured waste product? Then ask them to 
bring empty tin cans to school. Be sure that they use only cans 
which have been opened carefully so that the edges are smooth, 
Remove the bottom of each can with a can opener, and with metal 
shears cut the can where it has been soldered. Flatten out the 
piece of metal with a mallet, and cut it into sections as desired. 
Some cans are gilt-lined; these will make metal-tapped articles that 
look like brass. 

To make a pair of tiles, cut two squares from the flattened-out 
metal, and then cut off the corners evenly, making two octagons, 
Draw and cut a design, lay it on the tin, and scratch around the 
design with a nail. Then scratch a quarter-inch margin line 
around the edge. With the same nail tap along the outline of the 
design. Fill the background space by tapping, one point at a time. 
Do this carefully, for unevenly spaced points make an irregular- 
looking background. When the background is finished, the design 
will appear raised, or embossed. 

From quarter-inch plywood, saw an octagon the same size as the 
tin one, and sandpaper the edges. Fasten the tin octagon to the 
wooden one with quarter-inch nails. Paste felt on the bottom. 

Tapped-metal book ends may be made in much the same way. 
Cut the tin squares so that there is a curve or a point along the 
upper edge, if you wish. After embossing the squares, nail each 
one to plywood. Then nail a plain tin square perpendicularly to 
the bottom edge of the book end, to slide under the books. 
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A SIMPLE COSTUME FOR A VALENTINE PARTY 
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ne M CLEVER and colorful king 
he and queen costumes can be 
e easily made, and will add much 
si fun to valentine parties. 
a To make the crown, cut paper 
20%” x 544”. Fold accordion- 
. wise into eight 244” sections, and 
e : fold over the extra %”. Draw 
¢ design like the one in the upper 
’ ° left corner of the page, cut, and 
e » unfold. Paste the free edges to- 
‘A ‘ gether so they match. 
to 


For the shield, cut a piece of 
paper 2254” x 81%”, and fold 
MABEL BETSY HILL it through the center crosswise 
and lengthwise. Draw the pat- 
tern shown at right, and cut. 

If desired, the headband of 
the crown may be made wider, 
and the shield may be larger. 

To add to the decorativeness 
of the costume, make colored 
hearts by folding paper 27%” x 

234” crosswise, drawing 
the above pattern on it, 
and cutting. Pin some 
hearts around the shield, 
and paste a cardboard one 
to a stick for a scepter. 
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Make Your 
COLOR LESSONS Fun 


ALTA L. SKELLY 


Formezly, Head of Fine Arts Department, 
New Mexico State Teachers College, 
Silver City, New Mexico 





@ THE children will enjoy their color lesson if it 
is taught by a clown holding balloons in his hands. 
When teaching primary and secondary colors, draw 
three balloons in the clown’s right hand and three in 
his left. (See figure at left, below.) 

The three balloons in the clown’s right hand are the 
primary colors—yellow, red, and blue. They are 
called primary because they cannot be mixed from 
other colors. Use either paint or crayon to color the 
balloons. 

Let the balloons in the left hand be the three sec- 
ondary colors—orange, green, and violet. These are 
made from the mixture of two equal parts of pri- 
maries: red and yellow make orange; blue andyellow 
make green; red and blue make violet. 

If the pupils have water colors, let them mix them 
in the lid of the paintbox. Do not mix poster paints 
or powder paints, for they do not make trtie coiors. 
(When you want poster paints or powdes paints in the 
secondary colors, buy them alresdy muxed.) Colored 
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crayons are satisfactory for producing the secondary 
colors. Let the first color be rather heavy; then add 
a light coat of the second color. 

When the children know the three primary colors, 
and the three secondaries, tell them about the neutral 
colors. These are black, white, and the gradations of 


loons in the clown’s right hand (Continued om page 75) 


gray. (See figure in center, below). The two bal- (+) 
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Send Valentines! . 





WORDS AND MUSIC BY BELLE COLE 
Briskly 


r* Ff 


Great big valten-tines, Ti-ny lit-tle val-en-tines! Buythem at the store; 











rift. 


r ort a aie 


| 
Makea doz-enmore. Choose the ones you'd like tosend, And don’t jor - get a sus- gle friend. 





a fempo 


Val-en-tines, clev-er val-en-tines! Here’shop-ing that a few are com - ing your way. For 


ro oT 


made or bought, They bear a lov -ing thought; So why not send a lot on Val-en- tine Day? 


~~ 
° 
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LIKE WASHINGTON 


GRACE THOMAS BLOXHAM 


I’m going to be brave and strong, 
And very honest, too, 

So I will be like Washington. 

I think I can! Don’t you? 


ON VALENTINE DAY 


SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


The postman coming down the street 
This morning must feel gay, 

For think of all the pleasure 

That follows on his way! 


At almost all the houses 
He leaves bright valentines 
With their pleasant pictures 
And their friendly lines. 


If I could be a postman 

Just one day of the year, *- 

I'd choose the day of valerttines, * 
To carry words of cheer. 


WAVE OUR FINE FLAG 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Wave our fine flag! 
Let it wave evermore 
To welcome the peoples 
Who come to our shore! 


Home of the brave 

And the land of the free! 
In all the wide world 

It’s the best place for me! 


Land of my choice, 
I am loyal to you, 
For I love our flag 
Of red, white, and blue! 


OUR VALENTINE BOX 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


We had a valentine box at school, 
The jolliest sort of one. 

To put some in and take some out 
Was such a lot of fun! 

Each girl and boy had a turn 
At being postman, too, 

And everyone got valentines! 
I think that’s nice, don’t you? 


t t ( a al | 
or ebruary |Z rozrams 
yes 


FEBRUARY’S FLOWERS 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Though February aoes not wear 
Bright, fragrant flowers in her hair, 
I’m sure she really does not mind; 
Her treasures are of rarer kind; 


For February has two days 

Far better than the best bouquets. 
On each was born a loyal son: 
Great Lincoln, noble Washington. 


TO MAKE A VALENTINE 


VERA M. BALDWIN 


Bring paper and lace and scissors, too, 
And don’t forget a bottle of glue. 
Cut out a heart and trim it with lace; 
Then write a simple line: 

That's all it takes, and a little love, 
Te make a valentine. 


SNOW SONG 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


(Tune: “Nancy Lee’) 


The wintertime a jolly time may be 

With ice and snow and winds that blow. 

We take our sleds and skates and skis and go 

Out in the frosty snow. 

And o’er the ponds of shining ice we skate all 
day, 

And on the fields of gleaming snow we gaily 
play, 

While on our skis o’er the hills and vales we 
glide away. 

Yo-ho! What fun! The snow! 


Chorus— 
Yo-ho! It snows! And now we shout with glee. 
Yo-ho! We go across the snow! 
Yo-ho! It snows! And now we shout with glee. 
As o’er the glist’ning fields we glide! 


What care we now for frosty winds that blow? 
Yo-ho! Across the fields we go! 

Our eyes are sparkling like the shining snow 
As on we gaily go. 

And down the hills and o’er the vales we quick- 


ly slide, 

Across the fields of gleaming ice away we 
glide, 

In snowball fights behind our forts securely 
hide. 


Yo-ho! What fun! The snow! 


LINCOLN 


CORA M. BRYANT 


Tall and gaunt and shy, he came— 
Just an awkward, homely youth— 
From the cabin and the field; 
Came to champion the truth. 


Stooped to bear a neighbor’s load; 
Stopped to tell a pithy tale; 

Studied late to learn the law; 
Kept an honest man from jail; 


Served his nation till it knew 
That he stood for justice, right; 

That he was both wise and kind; 
So he triumphed in the fight. 


Freedom’s cause he boldly led. 
(Courage is our country’s need.) 
Let ushold within our hearts 
His every noble word and deed. 


OUR COUNTRY’S FLAG 


RACHEL M. ROLSHEIM 


(To be spoken by a small child just before 
the Pledge to the Flag is given; or it may be 
recited in concert by the entire class.) 


We love our country’s flag, 

We love its colors true; 

We’re glad we live in the land of the free 
Under the Red, White, and Blue. 


We love our country’s flag; 
We honor it today. 

To that fair flag of freedom 
Our homage now we pay. 


FEBRUARY THOUGHTS 


SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


When I've been reading stories 
Of a long time ago, 

I look around at all the friends 
And playmates that I know. 


I think, “Well, maybe Jim will be 
A president some day; 

And perhaps people years from now 
Will read of Ann or Kay.” 


Each one of them might render 
Some service fine and true; 
For Washington and Lincoln 
Once were children, too. 


And if they grew to be great men 
And shaped our country’s ways, 
We children who are growing now 
May serve in future days. 


So we who love our country 
Should strive each day to be 
Wise and worthy leaders 

Of the land where men are free. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


(A recitation for a little boy.) 


I wonder if George Washington, 
When he was only six, 

Had a little dog like Sport, 
That knew a lot of tricks, 


And if he had a birthday cake, 
All frosted pink and white, 
With candy roses round the edge, 
And candles burning bright? 


THE POND 15 SMOOTH 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The pond is smooth and frozen hard; 
The winter holds it fast. 

Let’s give a cheer, for ice is here, 
And we can skate at last! 


Let’s wear the warmest wraps we have, 


So we'll be snug and cosy. 
The winter air will pinch our cheeks, 
And make them red and rosy. 


BRAVE AND TRUE AND KIND 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


(An exercise for three small children.) 


FIRST CHILD— 

I'm not so big as Washington, 
So brave, so kind, so true, 

But I can try to be as brave 
As he was; so can you. 

If someone tries to make me act 
In ways that are not right, 

I can bravely answer “No” 
With all my little might. 


SECOND CHILD— 

I can be true, like Washington, 
To my dear country’s flag. 

A little child can hold it high 
And never let it drag. 

I can be true to friends and home; 
Be true to everyone. 

I can be true to what is right, 
Just like George Washington. 


THIRD CHILD— 
I can be kind, like Washington, 
To father, sister, brother; 
Like Washington, I, too, can be 
A good son to my mother. 
I can be kind, like Washington, 
To everyone I meet. 
When others say cross, ugly things, 
I can keep my words sweet. 


ALL— 

Though Washington was big and strong, 
And we are weak and small, 

We can be brave and true and kind, 
As he was, one and all. 
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FATHER'S VALENTINE 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


Oh, Father plans such splendid things! 
I listened as he said, 

“How would you like a valentine 
That’s blue and white and red?” 


I answered “Fine!”” My father smiled 
And said in great delight, 

“You'll have a pretty valentine 
That’s blue and red and white.” 


Oh, Father plans such splendid things! 
Just what he said came true— 

My valentine’s a little flag 
All red and white and blue! 


I MAKE THIS WISH 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


When it is winter where I live 

And snow men spring up from the snow, 
The sun is hot in many lands 

Where other children live, I know; 

And sometimes at my winter play 

I think of children far away. 

I wish that while they’re picking flowers 
Or playing games out in the sun, 

They’re happy just as we are here, 

Where winter brings such heaps of fun. 
I make this wish when at my play 

For all those children far away. 


th 


I SING OF MY AMERICA 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I sing of my America, 
The finest land on earth. 

It is my home, my happy home; 
The land that gave me birth. 


My country’s flag of stars and stripes 
Protects the great and small. 

Regardless of one’s race it gives 
Security to all. 


I sing of my America, 
My home so free and brave. 
Long may we have equality! 
Long may our banner wave! 


A TRUE AMERICAN 


EDNA MECHAN 


I like to think of Washington, 
So loyal, brave, and true, 

So honest about everything, 
A real man through and through, 

A blessing to his country, 
A father to us all. 

Nothing was too big for him; 
Nothing was too small. 

Let’s show that we revere him 
In all we try to do, 

By being loyal, brave, and kind, 
Ambitious, good, and true! 


ae OUR HERO 


AN EXERCISE FOR ‘JERY SMALL CHILDREN 
MARY CHARLOTTE LEHMAN 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


THREE BOYS—Wear red caps and capes. 

FOUR GIRLS—Wear Red Cross nurses’ costumes. 
THREE Boys—W ear blue sailor suits. 

SPEAKER (boy) Wear white; each carries 
LISTENER (girl) | a flag. 


THE EXERCISE 


(Each child except the Speaker and the Lis- 
tener is provided with a white cardboard on 
which is mounted in red or blue paper a letter 
of Washington’s name. Off stage these ten 
children form in line, so that their letters spell 
the name, Washington. The Speaker stands at 
the head of the line and the Listener stands 
at the foot.) 

(Led by the Speaker, the children march on 
the stage from the left, and form a line across 
the center of the stage.) 


(At a signal, each of the ten children faces 
the audience and speaks his letter in a clear 
voice, and at the close all speak in concert.) 

ALL—Washington, our hero. 

(The Speaker and the Listener step to the 
front of the stage. They face each other and 
the Speaker recites.) 

SPEAKER— : 

Have you ever heard of Washington, 

Who always stood for right, 

And won in ev’ry fight 

To keep our flag so bright? 

I want to be a hero, through and through— 
I want to be like Washington. Don’t you? 

(The Listener nods emphatically. Then both 
wave their flags, take hands, and lead the other 
children off the stage to the accompaniment of 
a lively march. A piano, a phonograph, or a 
rhythm band may be used; or a group may be 
selected to sing a patriotic song.) 
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CHARACTERS 


UNCLE SAM ELAINI MOTHER 
JANI RAYMOND CHARLES 
GEORGI WARREN EDWARD 
EARI PRESCOTT JOAN 
VERA ARLENE JOSEPH 
JAMES JOHN DONALD 
JACQUELINI GLORIA MARY LOU 
SETTING 


Uncle Sam’s desk, on which news- 
papers are piled, is located at one side of 
stage in front of the curtains. The stage 
may be bare or furnished with chairs. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Many of the lines may be doubled if a 
smaller cast is desired. The movie (chil- 
dren’s drawings of their fathers’ occupa- 
tions) is optional. The stove is a small 
table covered with paper, and labeled. 

























. Mi 


(Uncle Sam comes out in front of curtains 
with newspaper in his hand and goes over to 
his desk. He sits down with a sigh, pushes bis 
hat back on his head, picks up one paper after 
another and reads the headlines.) 

UNCLE SAM-——Girls and boys do not appreci- 
Children today 

Boys steal bicycle 
(Sighs.) Girls shun 
playmate in their games! (Throws papers 
aside.) Oh, dear! Trouble! Trouble! Noth- 
ing but trouble! (fle puts bis elbows on the 
desk and rests his head in his hands.) 


ate their homes and schools! 
no longer help at home! 
from school playground! 


(At sound of piano chord, curtains open and 
the cast sings “I Am an American.” During 
the song, Uncle Sam gradually raises his head, 
becoming more and more interested.) 

UNCLE SAM (at close of song)—Americans, 
eh? You say you are Americans? 

ALL (very earnestly) —Yes, yes, Uncle Sam, 
we are Americans! 

UNCLE SsAM—lIt is hard to believe that girls 
and boys can be Americans at your age. I won- 
der whether you know what you are talking 
about. Just what is an American? 

JANE (stepping forward)—Uncle Sam, my 
name is Jane Hallingby. 
in Norway. 


My father was born 
He came to this country thirty- 
one years ago. Of course, he became an Amer- 
ican citizen as soon as he could. So naturally 
Iam an American—and very proud of it. 
Georce (rather indignantly)—Well, see 
here, Jane, you are not the only one. 
toward Uncle Sam.) 


is George Castellani. 


(Turns 
Uncle Sam, my name 
(Winks and chuckles. ) 
Do you hear the Italian ring to ¢/at name? My 
father and mother used to live in Italy. They 
are American citizens now, and I am proud to 
be one, too. 

(Several children may follow with authentic 
accounts of their claims to citizenship.) 

EARL (with conviction)—That is why 
America is called the “Melting Pot.” Here all 
the good ideas of people from different coun- 
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tries are mixed together. Good habits and good 
ideas make a better way of living in America. 

vERA—That’s why Daddy tells me we owe 
respect and love to this land. 

UNCLE SAM—Well! That’s very interesting, 
my little friends. But, what is an American? 

(As the children all go into a huddle at one 
side of the stage, Uncle Sam resumes reading.) 

JAMES—How can we make him understand? 

EARL—I thought Uncle Sam was smart. 

JACQUELINE—He is just like /] am in arith- 
metic—can't see through a problem. 

ELAINE—We have to make him understand. 

RAYMOND—I have it! Let us show him. 
Actions speak louder than words. 

WARREN—A fine idea, Raymond! We have 
tried to fell him, but he doesn’t seem to get the 
idea. He should understand if we show him. 

PREscOTT—Right! Let us show him how we 
behave like good American citizens in our 
homes, our schools, and our community. 

ARLENE—How can we show him? We can’t 
very well put our homes, our schools, and our 
community here on the stage. 


Americans Are We 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MARJORIE M. PALMER 
Teacher, Second Grade, Floral Park-Bellerose School, Floral Park, New York 


JOHN—N-o-o, that’s true. 

JAMES—Let’s ask him to pretend with us. 

RAYMOND—We can do that. Will you come, 
Uncle Sam? We are going to the Pettersens’, 

(As a siren sounds off stage, Uncle Sam and 
all the children cover their eyes and turn about 
three times to give the illusion of being whisked 
away. Then all except the five taking part in 
this scene sit on one side of the stage at Uncle 
Sam’s feet. One helper carries the “stove” onto 
the stage. Mother—one of the girls—enters 
yawning, as she ties on a long apron. In pan- 
tomime, she goes to the sink, fills the teakettle, 
and turns, smiling as Gloria enters.) 

cLoria (enthusiastically)—Good morning, 
Mother! Isn’t this a fine morning? Wait until 
you see my room! I made my bed beautifully. 

MOTHER—Good for you, Gloria! 

GLoRIA—Even my closet is in appie-pie or- 
der. And now I am ready to help you. I'll 
set the table—and clear it, too. 

(Gloria exits to get the dishes. As Mother's 
back is turned, Charles enters on tiptoe with 
a large wastebasket.) 

CHARLES—Hello, Mother! 
star today. 


Give me a gold 
The wastebaskets are empty and 
the garbage can and ash can are set out. 

MOTHER—That is a real help, Charles. 

CHARLES (fo Uncle Sam)—Now we'll pre- 
tend it is time for school. 

(Whistling and calling are heard off stage.) 

GLORIA—Here come Joan and Edward to go 
to school with us. Hello! 

EDWARD (removing cap)—Hello, everybody! 
What a workout I have had this morning! Dad 
and I shoveled the walks. (Continued on page 68) 
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ScENE I 


(Carol and Phyllis enter at right; James and 
Roger come from the opposite side.) 

cAROL—They had such pretty ones last year. 
Valentine Day certainly is exciting. 

PHYLLIS—Here come James and Roger. 

CAROL—Let’s ask them to go too. 

(They meet at stage center.) 

jaMES—Hello. Where are you going? 

ROGER—Y ou look excited about something. 

PHYLLIS—Don’t you know what day this is? 

JAMES—What day? Why, it’s Thursday. 

caroL—Yes, but this is a special day. It’s 
Valentine Day. 

PHYLLIS—And we are on our way to the 
valentine shop to look at all the valentines. 

CAROL—Would you like to go with us? 

ROGER—I have a gold piece in my pocket, so 
Ican buy as many of them as I like. 

PHYLLIS—We have some silver coins. 

(Peter enters at left.) 

yjamMEs—Oh, look! Here comes ragged Peter. 

CAROL—Let’s ask Peter to go, too. 

ROGER—He doesn’t have any money, and his 
clothes are patched. 

caRoL—But he would like to look at the val- 
entines, I’m sure. 

PHYLLIS—Why? He can’t buy any. 

CAROL—I'm going to ask him anyway. (She 
turns to Peter who is approaching the group.) 
Hello, Peter. Would you like to go to the val- 
entine shop with us? 

PETER (smiling)—Oh, yes! Id like to go. 
(Smile fades.) But I have no money. 

ROGER—See! I told you. 

(Herald is heard calling off stage.) 

JaMEs—Hear that? It sounds like the King’s 
Herald calling a proclamation. Let’s listen. 
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“+ Her Royal Valentine =... 


(Herald crosses stage, reading from scroll. 
Margaret, Philip, and Marie are following.) 

HERALD—Hear ye! Hear ye! Whosoever 
shall bring to Princess Anne the valentine that 
shows the most devotion shall be made her roy- 
al playmate. All valentines must be at the pal- 
ace by sundown. Hear ye! Hear ye! (Exits.) 

ROGER—Did you hear what he said? Who- 
ever brings the best valentine to Princess Anne 
will be chosen for her royal playmate. 

JAMES—TImagine living at the palace! Maybe 
you could be a guard when you grow up. 

PHYLLIS—Or a lady in waiting to the 
Queen! 

ROGER—AIl for the best valentine. It will 
be easy. As my father is the richest merchant, 
I'll buy the finest valentine in the shop. 

PHYLLIS—My father has as much money as 
yours. The King pays the court doctor well. 

jaMEs (hurrying off stage)—I'm going to 
ask Mother to give me money for a valentine. 

ROGER—Peter, what are you going to do? 

PETER—I think I'll make a valentine. 

ROGER (laughing)—Do you hear? Peter is 
going to make a valentine for the Princess! 

PETER—I have no money to buy a valentine, 
but my mother has some bits of fancy paper 
and ribbon left from making flowers, and I'm 
sure I could make a very nice one. 

PHYLLIS—A homemade valentine for a Prin- 
cess! Such nonsense! I don’t believe the Guard 
would even let you in the castle. 

carRoL—Of course he will let him in. The 
Princess ruled that anyone may come to see her. 

MARGARET—He'll never win with a home- 
made valentine. 

PETER—I don’t expect to win. I only want 
the Princess to know I love her and am willing 
to serve her. 


PHILIP—Do you think that Princess Anne 
knows about you, the son of a flower maker! 

caroL—Of course Princess Anne would miss 
Peter. She knows all the children in the vil- 
lage. She'd miss anyone who didn’t come. 

MARIE—But Peter’s clothes have patches. 

CAROL—Never mind the others, Peter. The 
Princess will be happy to have you come. (All 
but Carol and Peter exit.) Make a valentine 
and come to the castle before sundown. I will 
wait at the door for you. 


Scene II 


(Roger and James, each carrying a valentine, 
come down the center aisle of the auditorium 
to the stage.) 

GUARD—Greetings to you from Her Royal 
Highness, the Princess Anne! 

ROGER—Well, my father’s friend greets us. 

GUARD—You are the first to arrive, Master 
Roger, son of the rich merchant. 

ROGER (proudly)—And I have brought the 
finest and most costly valentine in the shop. 

GuaRD—I shall put it on top so Princess 
Anne will see it first. (Continued on page 78) 








CHARACTERS 


caror—A thoughtful and considerate girl. 

PHYLLIS—Haughty daughter of the court 
physician. 

jamMEs—Son of the village baker. 

ROGER—Son of a very wealthy merchant. 

PETER—Son of a very poor flower maker. 

HERALD 

MARGARET—Daughter of the silk weaver. 

pHILiPp—Another village boy. 

MARIE—Daughter of the clockmaker. 

GUARD 

ESTELLE—Marie’s sister. 

RALPH—Son of the church warden. 

KING 

PRINCESS ANNE 

QUEEN 


CosTUMES 


The costumes for most of the children 
are their regular school clothes, Peter 
will need a few patches sewed on his play 
clothes. For the court costumes, the 
Queen and the Princess may wear very 
pretty long dresses, and the King, a cloak 
trimmed with simulated ermine. Crowns 
can be made of heavy paper and gilded. 
The Guard and the Herald wear small 
purple capes and caps. 


SETTING 


Scene I—A village street. The scene 
may be played in front of the curtains so 
that the court scene may be already set up 
when the play begins. 

Scene II.—Entrance hall to the royal 
court. A slight opening between the cur- 
tains indicates the entrance to the court- 
room. By it is a small table on which the 
Guard puts the valentines. Rich-looking 
material is draped over the table. 

Scene Ill—The royal court. The 
thrones are three chairs, covered with gold 
and purple cloth or paper, placed at a 
slight angle on a platform at stage left. 


SUGGESTIONS 


The Herald’s scroll can be made of gold 
paper tacked to two pieces of a broom han- 
dle. The valentines may have been saved 
from other years, or made in art class, 
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CHARACTERS 


COLONEL JONES 
ALLEN GENTRY, age 14 
MRS, JONES 

THOMAS LINCOLN 
ANDY CRAWFORD 

ANN ROBY, age 14 

ABE LINCOLN, age 16 
MRS. HAYES 


CosTUMES 


The clothes worn by the characters are 
typical of pioneer people of the time. 
Colonel Jones may have a beard. 


SETTING 


Interior of a typical backwoods general 
store, in 1825, kept in the front of the 
home of Colonel William Jones at Gentry- 
ville (now Lincoln City), Indiana. The 
street door and house door may be at op- 
posite sides of the stage. Behind the count- 
er are shelves and post-office pigeonholes. 
Properties must include: a chair; a bench; 
a ledger (on the counter); a bucket; a 
container for eggs; bolts of calico; needles 
and thread; big boxes of salt, pepper, sugar, 
tea, coffee; a peg in the wall for Abe's 
coat. Any likely container for honey may 
be substituted for the gourd. Avoid ob- 

_ viously modern properties, 




















(Colonel Jones is seated, reading a newspa- 
per. Allen Gentry stands behind the counter. 
Mrs. Jones appears at the doorway which leads 
into the house.) 

MRS. JONES—Colonel Jones! Time for sup- 
per! 

(Thomas Lincoln enters by the street door, 
carrying an empty jug which he places upon 
the counter.) 

COLONEL JONES—Just a minute, Mother. 
Here comes Tom Lincoln. (She exits.) What 
for you, Tom? "Lasses and what else? 

THOMAS LINCOLN—Howdy, Colonel! How- 
dy, Allen! How’s business this evening? 

COLONEL JONES—Slow enough. Need any- 
thing, Tom? 

THOMAS LINCOLN (pushing back his cap and 
rubbing his hands together )—Well, let me see! 
Sarah named a power of things she wanted: 
meal, “lasses, and salt, I recollect. (Rubs brow.) 
Four yards calico, needles and thread. Yes, a 
pound of coffee, too. I like a cup for breakfast. 

COLONEL JONES—Fix up the order, Allen. 

ALLEN GENTRY—Yes, Colonel. (Addresses 
Thomas Lincoln.) White or black thread, sir? 

THOMAS LINCOLN—Put in both. It takes a 
heap of thread at our house to patch and mend 
for all of us. (Speaks to Colonel Jones.) Abe 
not back yet? 
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NOLANA 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ETHEL WILEY STALLINGS 
Teacher of English, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Mississippi 


COLONEL JONES—No. He must have had 
quite a session at Squire Pate’s court over in 
Kentucky. 

THOMAS LINCOLN—Well, I hope he doesn’t 
fine Abe for setting people on passing steam- 
boats with that old scow he built. It takes all 
we both can rake and scrape to feed the family. 

ANDY CRAWFORD (entering )—Howdy, all! 

ALLEN GENTRY (writing items in the ledger 
from the packages on the counter)—Here you 
are, Mr. Lincoln. $1.25 today makes $23.40 
in all. 

THOMAS LINCOLN—Howdy, Andy. Thank 
you, Colonel Jones. I'll settle up in a week or 
two. Good night, all. (Takes bundles; exits.) 


and purses lips.) Claims Abe had no license to 
do that. 

ANDY CRAWFORD—But Taylor owns the fer. 
ry and has a license to set folks across on the 
Kentucky shore. Didn’t Taylor go with him? 

COLONEL JONES (shaking his head negative. 
ly)—No. Taylor got no subpoena. He said it 
was Abe’s own idea to help folks on board ; 
fast boat instead of waiting a day or two 'til 
the regular packet pulled in at the bank. Abe 
liked the quarter or half dollar he earned. Let 
him talk himself out of the scrape. It will be 
good practice for him. (Walks to window 
and looks out.) Here he comes now just as 
fast as his long legs will carry him. 
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ANDY CRAWFORD—Pretty big bill for a poor 
man to run up, isn’t it, Jones? 

COLONEL JONES—Well, maybe for some, but 
Abe is going to work right along for me now, 
and he'll manage to pay it. Tom’s good- 
hearted, but a little slow. Then Mother wants 
a china cupboard. Tom’s a good cabinetmaker. 
(Allen is busy back of the counter.) 

(Ann Roby enters, carrying a basket.) 

ANN ROBY—Good evening, Colonel Jones. 
Is Abe here? 

COLONEL JONES—Not yet, Ann. But I can 
count eggs as well as Abe. 

ANN ROBY (fwisting bashfully)—I1 know it, 
Colonel, but Abe talks in such an interesting 
way and tells funny yarns. I'll wait awhile. 
I do like to hear him. (Sits on bench.) 

ANDY CRAWFORD—Where is Abe, anyway? 

COLONEL JONES—He had to go to court to- 
day. This Kentucky ferryman, Jack Dill, five 
miles up the river, brought suit against him for 
setting folks aboard passing steamers in mid- 
stream while he worked at Anderson Creek 
ferry for Jim Taylor. (Places hands in pockets 


_ ALLEN GENTRY—May I go now, Colonel? 
(Exits as Colonel Jones nods.) 

(Abe Lincoln enters from street.) 

ABE LINCOLN—Good evening, Colonel Jones 
and Mr. Crawford. (Takes out of a pocket 
two letters which he places in the post-office 
pigeonholes, after examining them closely.) 

ANDY CRAWFORD—Letters? Any for me? 

ABE LINCOLN—Ngo, sir. (Slips off coat, hangs 
it on a peg, and is behind the counter when 
Ann approaches.) Howdy, Ann. (Takes ber 
basket and rapidly counts out eggs.) Three 
dozen at five cents a dozen. What will you 
have, Ann? 

ANN ROBY—Mother wants to trade them for 
molasses, Abe. Did you win your court suit 
today? 

ABE LINCOLN—That I did, Ann, I’m glad to 
say! (Stoops to get bucket behind counter and 
places it on the counter.) 

COLONEL JONES—Did you have any trouble, 
Abe? 

ABE LINCOLN—Not that I know of, Colonel. 
I answered all the squire’s (Continued on page 74) 
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THREE OLD MARCHES ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 





The Americans March 
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cheers for the red, white, and blue! 


+ Teach this drum figure by rote. 
tambourine; § indicates shake. 
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COLUMBIA, THE GEM OF THE OCEAN 


The ar-my and na - vy for-ev-er, 


Three cheers for the red, white, and blue! 





T.B., tuned time bells; TRI, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. 
Cymbals play with tambourine where indicated. This is the sixth in a series of scores with typical American themes, 
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Edison's Achievement 


FOR_UPPER GRADES 
HELEN C. LARGE 


ScENE I 


(Father is reading the paper. Mother is knit- 
ting. Thomas is working on some gadget while 
Jim watches him.) 

FATHER (looking over his paper)—Were 
there many passengers on the train today, Son, 
and how did your papers sell? 

MOTHER—And how is your work coming on? 

THOMAS (absorbed in his work, answers with 
a start) —Oh, fine, fine. 

MOTHER—Thomas gets so wrapped up in his 
experiments with wires and things that he for- 
gets that others are around. 

jim—Did you know, Mr. Edison, that Tom 
is printing a newspaper of his own on the train? 

FATHER—What is that, Jim? Tom printing 
a newspaper? 060.0% <f 


jim—Well, you see, he has persuaded:"the,’ S 
telegraph operators to write down, for. him, the ,.. 
news as it comes over the wires. This he poots*. “° — ee" 
it, and the railroad men buy his papers like-hog ., 

7256. rovededl, ay five reporters. 


cakes, 3 vad 

FATHER—That’s the first I’ve heard about it. 

jim—Well, it is time I went home, I guess. 
Good night, everybody. 

(They all say good night as Jim exits.) 

FATHER—Is this true, Thomas? Are you 
printing a paper on the train? 

THOMAS—Yes, Dad, Iam. I have a part of 
the baggage car to keep my newspapers and 
supplies in, so I bought a second-hand printing 
press and some type and when I am not busy 
selling I print my own newspaper. I call it the 
Weekly Herald. It sells for three cents a copy, 
or eight cents a month, and the circulation has 
jumped to four hundred copies. 

FATHER (in astonishment)—What won't 
that boy think to do next! 

MOTHER (looking up at the clock)—It is 
getting late, Thomas. 

FATHER—-Off to bed now, Son. Morning 
comes quickly, and you know that your train 
leaves at seven o'clock. 

THOMAS (reluctantly)—Good night, Dad. 
Good night, Mother. (Kisses Mother; exits.) 

MOTHER—I don’t like the idea of Thomas’ 
selling newspapers on a train; and he seems 
pretty young to be printing a paper of his own. 

FATHER—I agree with you, Mother, but the 
boy is ambitious, and he has a lot of energy. 
He certainly believes in sticking to things. 

MOTHER—Do you remember the time when 
he was six years old and we found him out in 
the barn sitting on a nest of goose eggs, pa- 
tiently waiting for them to hatch? 

FATHER—Ha-ha-ha! That was funny. The 
expression on his face when he got up and saw 
all of the eggs broken! (A loud noise of some- 
thing falling is heard. Father goes to the door.) 
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Now what can that be? More of that boy’s 
doings most likely. (Calls.) Thomas! 

(Thomas comes on stage.) 

THOMAS—Yes, Father? 

FATHER—What is that noise? It sounds as 
if you were knocking down the whole house. 

THOMAS—Jim and I had some wires arranged 
so we could telegraph back and forth from our 
windows. Our neighbor’s cow got tangled up 
in the wires, and knocked over some boxes out 
in the yard. That was the noise you heard. 

FATHER—I thought you were in bed. I want 
no more telegraphing tonight. 

MOTHER—Y ou will be very tired tomorrow, 
Thomas. 

THOMAS—No, Mother, I won’t, because I 
don’t need much sleep. 

MOTHER7—Go right to bed, Thomas, please. 
tHtomas—-Very well. (Exits.) 
vt te Scene II 

(Fbemas Edison half sits on a stool, sur- 
His wife stands 
near the door.) 

FIRST REPORTER—How does it feel to be such 
a great man? 

THOMAS EDISON—I do not feel very great. I 
have tried to bring happiness to the world by 
inventing some useful things. 

SECOND REPORTER—How do you account 
for your success? 

THOMAS EDISON—Years of hard work, per- 
sistence, and just plain common sense. 

MRS. EDISON—Hard work is right. Do you 
know he has been working here all night? I 
just came to call him to breakfast, but it’s al- 
most impossible to make him leave his work. 











CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


FATHER—Suit of Civil War period. 

MOTHER—Dress of Civil War period. 

THOMAS EDISON, a boy of fifteen—Suit 
of the period. 

ym, a friend of Thomas Edison’s—Suit 
of the period. 

THOMAS EDISON, as a man—Wears an all- 
over canvas smock. Hair slightly gray. 

FIVE REPORTERS—Business suits. Carry 
notebooks and pencils. 

MRS. EDISON—Morning dress of the early 
1900's. Hair in pompadour style. 


SETTING 


Scene I.—The family living room. 

Scene II1.—Laboratory; a high stool is 
beside a desk littered with motors, batter- 
ies, light bulbs, and so on. 




















THIRD REPORTER—TIhank you, Mrs. Edison. 
I knew Mr. Edison was a tireless worker. Will 
you tell us, Mr. Edison, how many plants and 
trees you examined to discover the possibilities 
of rubber? 

THOMAS EDISON—More than fourteen thou- 
sand. Out of that number we found twelve 
hundred and forty that had small amounts of 
rubber. 

FOURTH REPORTER—And your philosophy? 

THOMAS EDISON—Work: bringing out the 
secrets of nature and applying them for the 
happiness of mankind. 

FIFTH REPORTER—Your inventions have 
played a fundamental role in the development 
of motion pictures, telephones, electric light- 
ing, and power; and in phonographs, motors, 
and wireless telegraphy. What a magnificent 
achievement! 

FOURTH REPORTER—It has been a great priv- 
ilege to meet you, Mr. Edison. And you also, 
Mrs. Edison. Thank you very much. 

(Reporters all shake hands with Mr. and 
Mrs. Edison and exit.) 

MRS. EDISON—What about some breakfast 
now? 

THOMAS EDISON—AIl right, my dear. 

(They start out of the laboratory.) 
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Poets May Meet 


A LONGFELLOW PLAY 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


LETTIE C. VANDERVEER 


Teacher's Librarian, Atlantic City Public Library, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
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Craigie House, Cambridge 


(Alice is arranging books on the table, 
Allegra is straightening a pile of letters on the 
desk, and Edith, dustcloth in hand, has paused 
to read a little volume selected from the row 
on the table.) 

ALICE—Edith, you’d best dust while you've 
the chance. Father will soon be home and we 
must not be fussing about and disturbing the 
peace and quietness of his study. And mind, 
don’t flick any of his papers out of place. 

EpITH (holding up a hand for silence, her 
dreamy smile giving place to a saucy one)— 
Sh, Alice! I’m just in the middle of one of 
his loveliest poems, “The Day Is Done.” Can’t 
you understand that the mind of a poet’s 
daughter may not like having its peace dis- 
turbed, either. Don’t you be fussing about in 
my thoughts so. 

ALLEGRA (laughing)—And you well know, 
Alice, what Edith’s mind is like when it is 
chaotic. Mm, what a fine word that is. I must 
write it down. (Puts pencil to lips.) Is it 
spelled with a “k” or “ce” do you think? 

ALICE—“Cha,” stupid. You are a disgrace 
to a man of letters. And speaking of letters, 
watch how you handle those on his table. 
They may be important. 

ALLEGRA (picking up a long envelope)— 
This is from some aspiring poet, I'll be bound. 
It has all the earmarks. Poor Father will have 
to struggle through it, and write a nice, gently 
worded reply so as not to wreck the fellow’s 
hopes, and all the time he’s probably deserving 
to be told, “Man, you write like a scatterbrain, 
with not a thought to begin with, and it’s a 
waste of good paper and ink.” 
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CHARACTERS 
ALICE Daughters of Longfellow, as 
ALLEGRA) —described in “The Children’s 
EDITH Hour.” 





GRANT CONSTANT Two Harvard stu- 
CHARLES PARNELL dents 


CosTUMES 


The daughters and the students wear 
costumes typical of the 1860's. 


SETTING 


The scene is Longfellow’s roomy study. 
A table is covered with papers, books, and 
letters. There is a door at the right. The 
furnishings of the room should be ap- 
propriate for the period. 




















EDITH (closing the little volume with a deep 
sigh of satisfaction)—Oh, that is so perfect. 
(She adds it to the neat row.) But what’s the 
great to-do? Scatterbrain yourself, Allegra 
Longfellow. It’s his big, kind, human heart 
that makes Father a great poet. He turns no- 
body away comfortless. That’s what makes his 
blue eyes so kind, and his voice sound like 
music, 

ALICE—Father couldn’t be rude if he tried. 
He’s a true gentleman. 

EDITH—But nevertheless why should he rise 
at five o'clock in the morning to send off 
seventy-five autographs, as he did yesterday? 

ALICE (promptly)—To make seventy-five 
people a bit happier, just as he told you, Edith. 

ALLEGRA (gaily)—And don’t forget the 
aspiring young writers to whom he promises 
tive minutes. He always talks for two hours 
with them. And the people to whom he gives 
everything but his shoes. And the folks in 
trouble, who want him to keep them out of 
jail. And the children in the hospital, and the 
almshouse old folks. 

EDITH—I can’t feel that it is right for him 
to spend all that time away from his writing. 
(She looks toward the door.) What's the ex- 
citement in the hall? Is there somebody in 
trouble? 

(They all move toward the door, listening.) 




















ALLEGRA (with mischievous pokes at her sis- 
ters)—Aha, just as I said. Aspiring young 
poets. Two of them this time. Such promis- 
ing lads, as Father will say, even though ‘tis not 
their poetry that is promising. 

ALICE—Sh! 

GRANT CONSTANT (speaking off stage)— 
But if we may just speak with his daughters a 
moment. 

EDITH (pushing both hands outward, whis- 
pers) —Nay, nay, not us. We'll not be mar- 
tyrs too. 

ALICE—Sh! Sh! 

CHARLES PARNELL (speaking off stage)— 
Yes, we -beg of you to ask them whether we 
may have just five minutes of their time. 

ALLEGRA (in an amused whisper, pressing a 
hand against her chest dramatically)—Five 
minutes of our time, sisters. He begs for five 
minutes of our time, mark you. 

ALICE (while Edith giggles) Hush, Allegra. 

(Allegra draws herself up proudly and goes 
through a mocking pantomime as the young 
men’s voices are heard off stage.) 

GRANT CONSTANT—I assure you it will save 
Mr. Longfellow both time and trouble. 

CHARLES PARNELL—It is a matter that the 
daughters can dispose of quickly. 

ALLEGRA (nodding her head approvingly) — 
A well-spoken lad, but he will not get past 
Penelope unless you interpose, Alice. Have 
them come in. They sound most interesting. 

ALICE (hesitating)—But ’tis such a strange 
request—to see us instead of Father. 

EDITH (giving her a little push toward the 
door)—Go on, Alice, before Penelope thrusts 
them out the door. She’s in none too good 
humor this morning since she burned her pies. 

ALICE (going nearer the door and clearing 
her throat self-consciously)—Penelope, we are 
at leisure now if there is someone to see us. 

(She motions Edith to dispose of her dust- 
cloth, and it is hastily tucked away under a 
cushion. The girls form a charming group at 
the left of the table, waiting with such dignity 
as becomes the daughters of a famous and 
beloved poet. Grant Constant and Charles 
Parnell, very self-conscious, enter and bow be- 
fore the little group.) (Continued on page 69) 
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A PAGEANT FOR UPPER GRADES 
RUTH TEWKSBURY BJORKMAN 


NARRATOR (at speaker's table )— 

The great struggle for independence 

Of the American colonies is at an end. 

Their leader, their great General Washington, 

Has gone home to Mount Vernon, 

Where with his wife Martha 

He will try to forget past trials and dangers 

And settle down in peace and quietness. 

But, although he is weary, he cannot rest; 

The future of the new nation 

Is uncertain. He knows hard times are ahead. 

His country needs a leader. Shall he answer 
another call? 

What assurance has he that his sacrifice will be 
justified? 

We see him now with Martha at Mount Vernog 

Wrestling with his problem. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON (quictly knitting) — 
You are tired, George, I know, from much 
worry and strife, but think well upon what the 
people want. They know that you are capable 
and I know it, too. (Pause.) But rest a little 
while in this comfortable chair. All things 
will look much brighter when you are rested. 

(George sits in the chair she indicates, rests 
his head on his hand, and gradually dozes off 
as Martha complacently knits and hums a little 
tune. Pianist may play softly if preferred. 
Martha glances over at George and nods and 
smiles, calling attention to the fact that he is 
sleeping.) 

NARRATOR— 

And as George slept, his dream foretold 
In glowing prophecy 
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The characters are posed as follows. Center back on platform: Spirit of the Flag. 
Standing from left to right: Narrator, Democracy, Humanity, Education, Faith, 


George Washington, Industry, Religion, Justice, Freedom. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON (pacing back and 
forth)—Oh, Martha! I am tired of it all—so 
tired. (Pause.) The citizens of the United 
States want me to be their leader, but I should 
like to retire and take up the life of a gentle- 
man farmer right here at Mount Vernon. The 
people think that now we have won the war 
my task will be easy. (Stops and speaks for- 
cibly.) But I know that the real struggle has 
just begun. I dread it, Martha. 


Martha is seated. 


How he could build within this land 
A deep security. 

He learned he would not toil alone, 
But rather ev’ry soul 

Would do his share in his small way 
To make a perfect whole. 

United they would stand to gain; 
Divided they would fall. 

Small wonder that our Washington 
Should heed his country’s call. 








CCHARACTERS 


NARRATOR INDUSTRY 
GEORGE WASHINGTON HUMANITY 
MARTHA WASHINGTON JUSTICE 
FAITH EDUCATION 
FREEDOM RELIGION 
DEMOCRACY SPIRIT OF THE FLAG 


COsTUMES 


Narrator wears an academic robe. 
George wears the costume of a colonial 
gentleman. Martha wears a period dress. 
They have white wigs. The other char- 
acters, who are symbolical, wear flowing 
robes which may be white or in suitable 





colors—Faith, bright blue; Freedom, bright 
red; Democracy, white; Industry, taupe; 
Humanity, soft green; Justice, dark red; 
Religion, dark blue; and Education, gold. 
Each wears or carries a shield appropriately 
inscribed. The Spirit of the Flag, a tall 
dignified girl, wears a Grecian style robe 
and carries a colonial or an American flag. 


SETTING 


Curtains or screens make an acceptable 
background. There are two colonial chairs 
at center front of stage in which George 
and Martha sit, profile to audience. At 
the center back is a box or small platform 
on which the Spirit of the Flag stands. A 
speaker’s table, or lectern, may be at right 
or left front for the Narrator. 




















FAITH (enters down center aisle to music. 

She takes a position down right)— 

I am Faith. 

Without me a country can never be great; 

With me it is possible to build bridges, span 
rivers, 

Conquer mountains, and make the barren soil 
to bloom. 

I am intangible— 

Only an essence of great things yet to be. 

I grow in men’s hearts. 

Faith has courage for its standard-bearer 

And patience for its banner. 

Faith knows neither discouragement nor dis- 
may. 

Faith causes men to build again when fire 
destroys; 

Faith makes pioneers, discoverers, and inventors 
of otherwise timid souls. 

I will help make a great country. 

I am Faith. 
FREEDOM (enters down center aisle to music; 

takes a place down left)— 

I am Freedom— 

A thing bitterly fought for, 

Tenderly cherished, carefully nurtured. 

I am neither license nor liberty, 

But rather the happiness that comes 

From being able to worship as you will, 

Speak and think as you like, and 

Gather in assembly for any purpose. 

In the heart of every true American 

Lives the principle of freedom. 

We must teach newcomers to respect it 

And guard it well; 

For a country without freedom 

Is bitter and disillusioned, 

Despairing and sorrowful. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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SPELLING DETECTIVES 


ETHEL JOHNSON: 


M@ THIS spelling game keeps every child 

alert every minute. I have about three 
fourths of the class go to the blackboard to 
write words that I dictate. The remainder of 
the children are the “detectives,” who look for 
errors. When a detective sees an error, he 
comes to me and whispers, “ (giving the 
name of the child making the error) should 
have p-a-r-a-l-l-e-l.” If the detective gives 
the correct spelling, he takes the child’s place 
and continues writing. 

No child at the blackboard may erase any 
word until I give permission for all to do so. 
When a detective takes the place of anyone at 
the blackboard, he becomes responsible for ev- 
ery word written by the previous person, and 
he may make all the changes that he thinks 
are necessary. If he fails to do so, another de- 
tective may take his place. To add interest to 
the game and to make the detectives more alert 
if they are missing errors, I say, ““There’s a mis- 
take at the blackboard.” 

When the blackboard space becomes filled, 
the children who have been writing step to one 
side so that we can see all the words plainly. 
The detectives are then given a few minutes 
more to find errors. If they don’t find them, 
the children at the blackboard or I point them 
out before the blackboard is erased. 





THE DAILY REMINDER 


ELIZABETH MABLE HUGHES 


@ TOWARD the end of each day my pupils 

became a little careless about their desks. 
They also often forgot some of the work which 
was to be done during the day. I finally found 
an effective plan. I made an attractive poster, 
labeled, “Are You Ready to Go Home?” and 
placed it by the door where everyone could see 
it. These three questions appeared below the 
title: 1. Is my desk clean? 2. Have I com- 
pleted my work? 3. Have I done my special 
tasks? Before the children leave after school, 
I ask them as a group whether they can answer 
yes to the three questions on the poster. 
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A WASHINGTON MURAL 


GENEVIEVE SNIDER 
@ IN ORDER to have my pupils remember 


the important events in the life of George 
Washington, we made an interesting and at- 
tractive mural of those incidents we deemed 
most worthy of remembrance. 

A 36-inch square of unbleached muslin was 
used for the mural. Threads were drawn to 
make fringe an inch wide around the four 
edges. In each corner there was a three-inch 
square of blue crayon, with thirteen uncolored 
stars. The squares were connected by seven 
lines of red crayon. At the center top of the 
mural were the words, “First in war, first in 
peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

In the center was a silhouette of Washington 
with the first American flag on either side of 
it. The remainder of the space was filled 
with the following pictures drawn and colored 
with crayons: Washington’s Monument, Valley 
Forge, the Washington Elm, Washington 
Crossing the Delaware, Washington’s Birth- 
place, Mount Vernon, Washington’s Coat of 
Arms, and a surveyor’s outfit. 

Interest never waned from the day the mural 
was started until it was finished. It stimulated 
a keen interest in freehand drawing and color- 
ing, and also fixed some of the most important 
historical events of Washington’s life in the 
children’s minds. The completed mural added 
to the attractiveness of the schoolroom. 





To Club Contributors 
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@ MANY teachers tell us that 

the suggestions on the pages 
of the Help-One-Another Club 
are invaluable. As you know, 
these short articles are written 
by teachers from their own ex- 
perience. Wouldn’t you, too, 
like to submit practical teaching 
devices? 

We pay one dollar upon pub- 
lication for each article appear- 
ing in this department. An 
additional dollar is paid for each 
accompanying photograph that 
we publish. (Don’t forget to 
write your name and address on 


the back of each photograph.) 
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The following rules should be 
observed in preparing the manu- 
scripts for the Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another Club. 

An article should not exceed 
300 words. 

Place your name and address 
in the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page of each manuscript. 
(If you are a married woman, 
use your given name, not your 
husband’s. ) 

When you submit more than 
one article, use a separate sheet 
of paper for each. 

If possible, articles should be 
typewritten, with double spacing. 


When a handwritten article is 
submitted, write plainly, on one 
side of the shect only, leaving 
space between the lines. Plain 
white paper, 814” x 11”, is pre- 
ferred. 

It is mot necessary to send a 
letter with an article. However, 
if you wish to do so, write on a 
separate sheet. 

Address mail for this depart- 
ment to Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club, THE INstRUCTOR, 
Dansville, N.Y. 

We do not return unavailable 
articles sent to the Teachers’ 
Hel p-One-Another Club. 


OUR SIGNATURE CHART 


MARTHA E. ELDER 
@ IN OUR school, to encourage good hand- 


writing, we have a signature chart in 
each room. Each child’s name is cut off some 
written work that he has handed in and is past- 
ed on this chart. If his signature is written 
neater and more legibly on succeeding papers, 
the mounted signature is taken down and the 
improved one is put in its place. 

If the writing gets worse later, the mount- 
ed signature is taken down and the poorer one 
is then put in its place. Since each child likes to 
have his best signature put on the chart, and 
since he does not know from what paper it will 
be taken, he always tries to write his name the 
very best he possibly can. 


THE HOT LUNCH 


MILDRED BINGAMAN 


@ IF YOU are teaching in a small rurai com- 

munity, and have never had to see that a 
hot lunch was provided for your pupils, the 
following plan will, no doubt, be helpful to 
you. It is easy and inexpensive. 

Procure an ordinary cold-pack canner, or, 
failing this, a dishpan. Then, get a supply of 
rubber rings for jars, one for each pupil. Ask 
each child to provide for himself a small jar 
with a tight-fitting lid (a discarded mustard 
jar is just the thing) and a teaspoon. 

Have each child ask his mother to fill his jar 
each morning with some cooked food, to be 
served hot and eaten with the rest of his lunch. 
Insist that the food be healthful and nourish- 
ing, but let the child and his mother decide 
what it shall be. 

Shortly after eleven o'clock arrange the jar 
rings in the bottom of the canner (or dishpan) 
and put about two inches of water into it. 
Place the pan on the heater. About fifteen 
minutes later, arrange the covered jars of food 
on the rubber rings in the canner in such a way 
that they do not touch one another. Loosen 
the tops of the jars to allow the steam to es- 
cape, and leave the canner uncovered. 

It will be necessary to experiment to find out 
how long the food has to be heated. In the 
winter, the preparations need not be started so 
early as in the spring because the fire in the 
stove will be hotter. 
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ARITHMETIC CHARTS 


SYLVIA A. TANNENBAUM 


@ IN ORDER to encourage pupils to want 

to advance in their arithmetic skill, I always 
have an arithmetic chart to interest them. On 
a large sheet of tagboard, vertical and horizon- 
tal lines are ruled, covering the entire sheet. 
At the left, on the horizontal lines, I list the 
pupils’ names, and above each section (formed 
by the vertical lines) a topic, which may be 
either review or new, is written. 

Over the entire area I draw in outline a 
large picture relating to the current social- 
studies unit—a covered wagon and pioneers, for 
example. Above the chart is printed: “These 
pioneers are advancing on their journey. How 
far will you advance in arithmetic?” 

As the pupil's work on a topic is satisfac- 
torily completed, he fills in his section under 
that topical heading with the color which is 
appropriate to that part of the picture. The 
pupils aim to complete the picture in this way. 
In their eagerness to see it take form, a bright 
pupil will often ask to aid a slower one, so that 
the picture may be finished more quickly. 


PICTURE DICTIONARIES 


ELINOR MARY TRIPATO 
@ MANY children enter the first grade hop- 


ing to show the teacher how ready to work 
they are by reciting the alphabet. My first- 
graders were slightly disappointed when they 
discovered that the alphabet was not the first 
thing they would learn. 

Hoping to appease their disappointment, I 
started picture dictionaries. Each child made 
his own dictionary, setting aside one page for 
each letter, and drawing a little picture to illus- 
trate each word. 

Much to my delight, the children studied the 
words in their dictionaries, which proved to be 
an excellent and effective method of word drill. 






COMBINED READING CLASS 


WINIFRED BARBOUR 


@ A COMBINED reading class once in two 

weeks has become popular in our rural 
school. All classes, beginning with the fourth 
grade, select in advance a short story or poem. 
Each pupil when called upon goes to the front 
of the room, and presents his story in his very 
best manner. 

The pupils listening write constructive and 
helpful suggestions in regard to the reader’s 
posture, voice, expression, pronunciation, and 
reading ability. When the pupil has finished 
his rendition, the criticisms are discussed, the 
good points are praised, and corrections are 
suggested. General improvement is also noted. 

I find that this sort of reading class greatly 
improves reading ability, stimulates interest, 
and helps in oral English classwork and in 
presenting programs for parents. 


SCRATCHWORK PICTURES 


MILDRED ASHE LAWRENCE 


@ PICTURES in scratchwork are very at- 

tractive and are fun to make. Color a 
sheet of white paper all over with yellow cray- 
on. On top of that use yellow orange, then 
orange, red, violet, and black, in the order 
named. Be sure to cover the entire surface 
with each color. It is much better to make the 
crayon strokes all in one direction. 

Using a blunt instrument, scratch a picture 
on this colored surface. With a knife blade, 
razor blade, or some other sharp object, scrape 
away the background. This leaves an attrac- 
tive silhouette. 

By scraping the picture instead of the back- 
ground a different effect can be gained. If 
light and heavy strokes are used in scraping, 
various colors will appear here and there. 

The younger children like to use stencils on 
their colored surfaces. Some scratch away all 
except the design. Others leave all of the 
background and scratch away only the design. 
Either makes an attractive picture. 





A USE FOR POST CARDS 


BERNICE M. RAVLIN 


M I TEACH geography in a departmental- 

ized system. Therefore my eight classes, 
from the fourth grade to the sixth grade, have 
collectively covered the globe by the end of one 
semester's work. 

Two years ago I joined a collector’s club and 
began collecting post cards of geographic inter- 
est. I have accumulated approximately 700 
cards, both home and foreign, such as factories, 
products, and scenes. I prefer cards of recent 
issue, because old cards in some cases are mis- 
leading in their information regarding present 
conditions. 

These cards are filed by states or countries, 
They help the children acquire valuable infor- 
mation, and they make a region more real to 
them. I have used post cards several times 
in a school exhibit. 

Sometimes the stamps which are used on the 
post cards also present some geographic fact. 
For instance, one of the agricultural series of 
Bulgarian stamps portrays the sunflower, and 
raising sunflower seeds is an important farming 
occupation there. On our Iowa Territorial 
stamp the corn plant is shown. 


CORRECTING ERRORS 


ELVERA BONSALL 


M@ WHEN children make errors in their seat- 

work or other written work, I require 
them to correct their mistakes. However, this 
can be a monotonous task for both teacher and 
pupil, and often results in leaving the brighter 
children with nothing to do while the others 
are being given help. I have discovered a way 
to correct errors which has proved very satis- 
factory with my pupils. 

Near the close of the day, the papers are dis- 
tributed. Those whose papers are correct may 
go home or may remain to work on anything 
they choose to do. The others correct their 
errors, with the teacher giving them individual 
help whenever it is needed. 








A HANDY CASE 


NEVA BARGER 








@ IN ORDER to conserve space in our desks, 

as well as to avoid having to search for lost 
pencils, erasers, crayons, penholders, and so on, 
I used the following plan for successfully tak- 
ing care of all such articles in my third- and 
fourth-grade classes. 


I obtained a discarded oilcloth sample book 
from one of the local merchants. The samples 
are about 7” x 8”, and I matched them in sets 
of two as best I could. 

We turned back one long edge of one piece 
about 3”, cut off 2”, and left the remaining 
inch for a smooth finish at the top of the pock- 
et. (It could be bound with tape if desired.) 
We then sewed the two pieces together, placing 
them so that the right sides were out. Pock- 
ets for pencils, penholders, crayons, scissors, 
and erasers were stitched into the case. To 
make a neat finish, the edges were bound with 
narrow bias tape of a color to match or har- 
monize with the predominating color of the 
oilcloth. 

A piece of tape 12” long was sewed through 
the middle to each of the upper corners. These 
pieces of tape were used to fasten the case 
to the side of the desk. 
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Arkansas—My pupils, grades one to seven, and I 
would like to exchange letters and post cards with pu- 
pils and teachers of other schools. I should especially 
like to hear from rural teachers who publish school 
papers. We live in the foothills of the Ozarks, Ad- 
dress all mail to: Miss Ella Mae Stallings, Oneal, 
Arkansas. 


Illinois—The teacher and pupils of Lower Gilead 
Rural School would like to exchange letters and post 
cards with teachers and pupils in Canada, and the United 
States and its outlying possessions. Our school is situated 
in the beautiful bluff region of Calhoun County, the 
“Land of Apple Blossoms.” Address: Miss Lila Lahey, 
care of Mr. A. Ufer, Batchtown, Illinois, 


Illinois —-The pupils and teacher of Ben Funk Consol- 
idated School, grades four, five, and six, would like to 
exchange correspondence and pictures with other pupils 
and teachers. Our school is located in the heart of a 
great corn-growing region. Address: Miss Fairy Graves, 
Shirley, Dlinois. 


Indiana—The third and fourth grades of Brighton 
School invite correspondence and an exchange of pictures 
with pupils anywhere in the United States and other 
places in our hemisphere. Address: Miss Hilda M. 
Crampton, Howe, Indiana. 


lowa.—My pupils, grades four, six, and seven, and I 
would like to exchange letters, post cards, and snapshots 
with pupils and teachers of other schools in the United 
States and its possessions, Canada, and Mexico. Address: 
Miss Lorna Scruby, Montezuma, Iowa. 


lowa—The pupils of Malaka School, No. 7, wish to 
exchange picture post cards with pupils in the United 
States and Canada. We have pupils in the first, third, 
fifth, and seventh grades. Address all correspondence 
to: Miss Julia Kvasny, care of Mr. Leonard Tinnermeier, 
R.D. 1, Newton, Iowa. 


Kansas.—My rural school and I would like to exchange 
letters, snapshots, and post cards with other pupils and 
teachers in the United States and its possessions, Canada, 
and Mexico. We are located in a ranching district near 
the Chilocco Indian School. Address correspondence to: 
Miss Edirie Smith, Maple City, Kansas. 


Maine.—The pupils of my seventh grade and I would 
like to correspond with other pupils and teachers in the 
United States, Alaska, Mexico, Hawaiian Islands, Canada, 
and South America. Our town is noted for shipbuilding. 
We are about seventy miles from Portland, our state’s 
largest city, and about thirty-five miles from our capital, 
Augusta. Address: Miss Fern M. Browne, Waldoboro, 
Maine. 


Missouri —The pupils of Helena School, grades one, 
two, three, and four, and I would like to exchange cor- 
respondence and pictures with other pupils and teachers 
of the United States, the Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, and 
Canada. Address all mail to: Mrs. Reba Noble, Helena, 


Missouri. 


Montana.—The pupils of my rural school, grades six, 
seven, and eight, wish to exchange letters with other 
schools in the United States and its possessions. We live 
forty miles from Yellowstone National Park, in a ranch- 
ing country. Address: Miss Dorothy Anderson, Pine 
Creek Route, Livingston, Montana. 


Nebraska.—The pupils of the Bingham Public School 
desire correspondence with pupils of all grades anywhere. 
We are in the heart of the sand-hill region, which is a 
Breat cattle, cowboy, and wild-fowl area. Address: 
Miss Nellie Thompson, Bingham, Nebraska. 


Nebraska-—The pupils of Lone Tree Rural School, all 
grades, would like to exchange letters, post cards, or 
pictures with pupils of any school in the United States, 
Its possessions, or Canada. We live in a busy farming 
district. Address: Miss Lucille Koehler, Clay Center, 
Nebraska. 


_ Nebraska.—My rural pupils, grades one to eight, would 
like to exchange letters with other pupils. Address all 
correspondence to: Miss Leila M. Lute, Sunny Slope School, 
Laurel, Nebraska. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


THE INSTRUCTOR is always glad to be 
a medium whereby you and your pupils may 
correspond with other schools. We open 
these columns for your exchange notices, 
and we offer these suggestions: 

To develop a satisfactory correspondence, 
send in your notices EARLY. 

Try to include in your notice some point 
of special interest in your locality. 

Have your pupils answer as many of the 
letters received as possible. Your notice 
invites correspondence; therefore the chil- 
dren who write in response expect replies. 

If your pupils wish to write to a school 
listed below, have them do so soon after 
your copy of THE INSTRUCTOR arrives. 

ddress your notices to Club Exchange, 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


New York.—The eighth-grade pupils of my rural 
school and I would like to exchange letters and picture 
post cards with other pupils and teachers of the United 
States, Alaska, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and Puerto Rico. 
We live on Long Sault Island in the scenic St. Lawrence. 
Address all correspondence to: Miss Alene Palmer, R.D. 
2, Massena, New York. 


New York.—The pupils and teacher of Mandana Rural 
School, grades two, four, five, and six, would like to ex- 
change letters and post cards with pupils and teachers in 
the United States, its possessions, Canada, and Mexico. 
We live near Skaneateles Lake, one of the Finger Lakes 
in central New York. Address all correspondence to: 
Mrs. Eleanor Stoyell, R.D. 1, Skaneateles, New York. 


New York.—My pupils of grades one through six and 
I wish to exchange correspondence, post cards, pictures, 
and snapshots with pupils and teachers in the United 
States, its possessions, and Canada. We live in the 
Taconic Valley, about three miles from the Massachusetts 
state border line and midway between the Canadian bor- 
der and New York City. Address: Miss Norma M. Slye, 
Stephentown, New York. 


North Carolina-—My pupils, grades one to eight, and 
I would like to exchange letters and cards with other 
pupils and teachers in the United States and its posses- 
sions, and also in Canada and Mexico. We live in the 
region of the Great Smoky Mountains not far from 
Mount Mitchell, the highest peak of the Appalachians. 
Address all correspondence to: Mrs. Bessie Baker, R.D. 1, 
Box 140, Old Fort, North Carolina. 


North Dakota—My pupils of Hiddenwood School, 
grades three, five, and eight, and I would like to exchange 
letters, post cards, and pictures with other pupils and 
teachers in the United States and its possessions. Address 
correspondence to: Miss Olive Johansen, Ryder, North 
Dakota. 


North Dakota—The pupils of my tural school and I 
would like to exchange letters, post cards, and snapshots 
with pupils and teachers of the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, Alaska, and the Hawaiian Islands. We live in 
the famous Red River Valley, called “the bread-basket of 
the world.” Address: Miss Glenda Spelhaug, Wynd- 
mere, North Dakota. 


Ohio.—My pupils, grades five and six, wish to ex- 
change letters and post cards with pupils of other states 
and possessions of the United States. We live near the 
historic Maumee River. Address: Miss Naomi Treier, 
Milton Center, Ohio. 


Oklahoma.—The pupils of my rural school, grades one 
to eight, and I would like to exchange post cards and 
letters with other pupils and teachers. We are located 
near Ponca City, the home of “The Pioneer Woman.” 
Address all mail to: Mrs. Otto Burtscher, Box 433, Kaw, 
Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania—The pupils of my rural school, grades 
one to seven, and I would like to exchange letters, post 
cards, newspapers, and snapshots with pupils and teachers 
in the United States, its possessions, Canada, and Mexico. 
We are located in the Delaware River Valley near the 
starting point of the “Walking Purchase.” Address: 
Miss Edna R. Pidcock, Fairfield School, Newton, Penn- 
sylvania. 


* 


Rhode Island—The pupils of my third grade would 
like to exchange letters and scenic post cards with other 
pupils of the same grade in the United States and its pos- 
sessions. We live in a very historic state and rather near 
some famous points of interest. Address all mail to: 
Miss Eleanor F. Gavitt, Whipple Ave. School, Cranston, 
Rhode Island. 


South Dakota—My pupils of Pearl School, No. 5, 
grades four to seven, and I would like to exchange letters 
with pupils and teachers of other schools in other sec- 
tions of the United States, its possessions, and Canada. 


Address all mail to: Mrs. Emma Salmon, Spencer, South 
Dakota. 


South Dakota.—The pupils in my seventh grade wish 
to exchange letters, pictures, and post cards with other 
pupils. Tyndall is located near the Missouri River and is 
in the farming region of South Dakota. The -pupils 
could tell about the world’s only corn palace at Mitchell. 
Address: Miss Berniece Diepholz, Box 223, ‘Tyndall, 
South Dakota. 


Texas.—My fourth- and sixth-grade pupils and I wish 
to exchange letters, pictures, and post cards with pupils 
and teachers anywhere in the United States and its pos- 
sessions. We live in a wheat-farming section. Address: 
Miss Annie L. Burgess, Bushland, Texas. 


Texas.—The pupils in our rural school, grades three to 
eight, would like to exchange letters, post cards, and 
snapshots with other pupils of the United States and 
possessions, and Canada. We live in the leading cattle 
county of Texas, and among beautiful hills where deer 
are hunted. Address: Miss Ruth McKay, Box 295, 
Mason, Texas. 


Texas.—My pupils, grades six through ten, and I wish 
to exchange letters, pictures, and post cards with other 
pupils in other states or countries. Our rural school is 
located near Randolph Field, the “West Point of the Air.” 
Address all mail to: Miss Mildred Wahl, R.D. 3, Box 
208 P, San Antonio, Texas. 


Virginia—The Oglesby School, grades one to seven, 
wishes to exchange letters and cards with other schools 
in the United States and its possessions. We are inter- 
ested in hobbies, and have a school museum. Address: 
Miss Sydney Painter, Draper, Virginia. 


Virginia-—My class and I would like to correspond 
with pupils and teachers from other schools, I teach 
grades four, five, six, and seven. Address: Mr. G. E. 
Hemmings, Jr., 1026 Florida Ave., Lynchburg, Virginia. 


West Virginia——My pupils, grade five, and I would 
like to exchange letters and post cards with other pupils 
and teachers in the United States and its possessions, 
Canada, Mexico, and Central America. We live in a 
section noted for its scenic beauty, and also for its coal, 
oil, gas, and chemical industries. Address all mail to: 
Miss Margaret Quinn, First Ward School, Dunbar, West 
Virginia. 


Wisconsin.—The pupils of my rural school, grades one 
to eight, and I would like to exchange letters and picture 
post cards with other pupils and teachers. We live in the 
largest county in Wisconsin, and very near Rib Hill, the 
highest point in our state. Address: Miss Lorraine 
Pfeffer, R.D. 4, Edgar, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin—My pupils, grades five, six, seven, and 
eight, wish to exchange letters and post cards with other 
pupils in any section of the United States and its posses- 
sions. We live in a dairying section in central Wisconsin. 
In our county there is a large Indian Reservation for the 
Menominee and Stockbridge Indians. Address mail to: 
Miss Jenette Doughty, Leopolis, Wisconsin. 


Alaska—My pupils would like to exchange letters, 
post cards, and newspapers with pupils anywhere. We 
live in the land of beautiful mountains and the midnight 
sun. Address all correspondence to: Miss Viola Bunes, 
Voldez, Alaska. 


Ontario.—My pupils, grade three, and I would like to 
exchange post cards with pupils and teachers in Canada 
and the United States. Address: Miss Lillian McIntosh, 
Box 342, St. Marys, Ontario, Canada. 
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Stop and think! 


Are you doing the utmost with what 


you possess? Do you use your time to best advantage, 


plan your income with an eye to all your needs, keep 
your wardrobe in perfect condition? 


Count each of 


your blessings, and make the most of them. Consider 
all the angles, and see just what you’re going to do. 


“A Penny for Your Thoughts.” 


we Ee ie 


THE schoolroom presents a special problem 
these dark midwinter days, and you, naturally, 
are the one to dispel the gloom. So to add to 
your personal cheerfulness and to delight the 
class, you can brighten up your wardrobe in 
some way, perhaps with touches of color. - * 

Now during this between-season period, you 
have to be all the more alert and imaginative. 
It’s an ideal chance to make a survey of your 
clothes situation and find out what can be done. 
Just see how many ideas you can muster. 

Try making a gilet or peplum for your basic 
dress. Notice how a touch of red on that gray 
wool can provide the difference between a lift 
and a let down. 
dazzlingly white, freshen up a dress or two— 
and your spirits. 

Also delve into your closet, bring out the 
clothes that need repairs, and summon your 
ambition. A ripped hem or a split seam can 
make a perfectly good outfit almost unwear- 
able. A few minutes spent in fixing it give you 
more clothes to wear, instead of hanging idly 
in your closet. 

Do try your hand at revitalizing your win- 
ter wardrobe. You may find that you have 
a real flair for it; but if you honestly haven’t, 
do a few things to one outfit anyhow. Then 
see whether you have the urge to fix some 
others. The experiment is quite worth while. 


Let lingerie touches, kept 


A fh 


Louuy Saved 
Bs a Penny baud 


NOW is a good time to buy that midwinter 
If your 


dress to lend zest to your wardrobe. 
budget says an emphatic “no,” however, you'll 
spend more effort fixing your clothes at hand. 
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Are they worth it? 


Do you have a budget? Or does the very 
sound of the word bring an audible groan? 
Well, it shouldn’t. A budget is the soundest, 
the one and only, answer for living in the best 
possible way on what your income provides. 

“But it’s so dull to stick to a cut-and-dried 
formula,” you may argue. At the same time, 
however, a semblance, even a vague outline, is 
better than none at all. The person who makes 
out a budget she doesn’t follow has a decided 
advantage over the person who makes none. 

If you find that a new winter coat is an ab- 
solute drain on one year’s salary, try looking 
ahead and planning your needs before they are 
glaringly apparent. For instance, there are cer- 
tain things you may have to have for this 
spring's wardrobe. If you have allowed a defi- 
nite per cent of your salary each month for 
clothes, your problem is relatively simple. 

Now you're finding that essentials are tak- 
ing more and more of your income; and that if 
you're going to make the most of yourself, 
you'll have to carefully allot your paycheck to 
cach and every item. If you're going to look 
like a bandbox derivative and have what you 
want to have, the whole picture has to be con- 
sidered. A budget and account book, with the 
separate column heads and percentages worked 
out, would be extremely helpful, and can be 
adapted to your own wants and needs. 

The rhyme and reason for having a budget 
are to allow for the necessities and an extra 
frippery or two as well—all of which will en- 
able you to live excitingly, and to give that im- 
But be sure to include a certain 
amount for saving, with a definite purpose in 
mind, and to allow for the regular purchase of 


pression. 


defense stamps and bonds. 

Let your judgment guide you as to what are 
the essentials and what are to be the extras, 
and back up your sound budgeting with your 
appearance. Don’t look as though you needed 
to carry a tin cup by figuring too closely, but 
on the other hand, don’t jump off the deep end. 

The fact remains that you just about have to 
count out your pennies—and save some of 
them. With rising costs, you'll let your inge- 
nuity cover the gap in dollars and cents. 





YOU are naturally looked to as a leader, an 
organizer. Things are expected of you when 
they are of no one else. “Unfair,” you say, but 
stop and think. You have those qualities that 
make you logically the chosen one. 

So now in this national emergency, it is un- 
deniably up to you to help in defense work. Do 
your share, and others will follow suit. 

It should be a part of your work, and it will 
show your altruism, to be vitally interested in 
the welfare of the community in which you 
teach. Contribute your services to the Red 
Cross, or the local committee on civilian de- 
fense; do whatever you can to help. Give 
financially, and willingly, to recognized char- 
itable organizations, whittling your budget so 
you will give the most you can possibly afford. 
Do these things because it is expedient to do so, 
yes; but, more than that, because you feel an 
inner urge to do so, tod. 

You should earnestly believe in the basic 
philosophy of democracy and the American 
way of life, and practice it first of all in your 
classroom. It is most important at this time, 
for, more and more, your pupils will turn to 
you as a guiding personality. Don’t allow them 
to get upset or frightened; merit their trust in 
you—it is a real test of your ability. 

Support this belief in democracy in your 
daily living and doing in your locality, and 
show that you are intensely concerned with its 
welfare. It won't go unappreciated, that is 4 
surety, and your value as a teacher and a per- 
son in the community will notably increase. 
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Santa Barbara’s Old Spanish Days recapture 
colorful early California atmosphere, J Litt 
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THE INSTRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEST 








The fine bridges on the 
Oregon Coast Highway 
include one across the 
Rogue River. 


Ralph Cifford 





Air, Road, or Rail? 
For the West, All Three! 


CAROL R. HALL 


Instructor, English 11 and 12, Medina High School, 
Medina, New York 


M WOULD you like to have a 

perfect vacation? Just pack 
your sport logs, binoculars, movie 
camera, and films; purchase some 
travelers’ checks; and meet me at 
the Buffalo Airport. There we 
shall board a luxury liner. Fly- 
ing low to view Niagara Falls, we 
cross southern Ontario and _re- 
enter the United States at De- 
troit. We may get permission to 
watch materials pass along the 
assembly lines, until presto! there 


emerges a plane essential to our 


formed into animated figures of 
a Walt Disney Fantasia. Mean 
while, we may catch an eagle’s- 
eye glimpse of the army camp 
that has sprung up like a patch of 
mushrooms in the fields adjacent 
to Battle Creek. 

From Chicago we shall soar 
southwestward until we are awed 
by the splendors unfolding be 
neath us in that indescribable 
panorama of color, the Painted 
Desert. 

As we approach the Grand 














4 national defense. Canyon of the Colorado in ou 
, En route westward, as we climb airliner, we get the full sweep of : 
1 above the clouds, our stewardess an ever shifting interplay of light 
will serve us a luncheon so appe- and shadow, flawless harmony of | 
in ie : 
4 tizing that we shall wonder where all the colors of the spectrum. Our 
ou “Purple mountains . . . gems of lakes,” ‘ . ee ; : Ee . , 
: ; re ac ‘ed Al: amp, o binoculars may bring into focus 
ad in the Evergreen Playaround of Wash- we acquired Aladdin's lamp, o1 cular uy g into foc | 
ington. Below: Cable cars toil up steep | whether we have been trans the burro (Continued on page 70) 
le- streets from the San Francisco wharves. 
ve | 
ir- 
$0 Gabriel Moulin 
rd. 
sO, 
an 
sic 
an 
ur 
ne, 
to 
2m 
in 
ur 
nd 
its ; 
$a It was “man over nature” to con- 
4? “ 
struct Boulder Dam, and it’s “man 
er over nature” to fly above it. Right: 
The “quad” at Leland Stanford is a 
distinctive American college scene. 
2 
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1—If, for example, you started out from the Pacific Northwest, you might first 
like a little summer skiing on the slopes of Mount Rainier. Bruce Sifford 


2—Then, near at hand in Washington, you could explore one of the newest na- 
tional parks—Olympic—an unspoiled “last frontier” of rugged grandeur. 


3—Next on your route would be Crater Lake the unique, lifted high on an 
extinct volcano in the Oregon Cascades. Circle it—35 miles! Ralph Gifford 


4—You may want to pause at Lassen Volcanic, but Yosemite is a “must,” with 
its spectacular waterfalls, deep valley, soaring peaks, and big trees. Ansel Adams 


5—We predict you'll crave a sight of more forest giants, and you'll find them 
in Sequoia and in Kings Canyon (which offers also Sierras ad lib.). 


6—Leaving California’s scenic riches, you head for Zion Park in Utah, where 
thrilling trails, or milder paths, wait to be explored on horse or afoot. 


7—Like other national parks, Bryce Canyon of the weird rock formations offers 
the traveler comfortable lodging and an excellent cuisine. 
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Do not infer that one 
must travel by road to 
the national parks. 
Most of them can be 
reached by train, or by 
train and bus. Often 
airports are near by. 
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rst 8—Approaching the Grand Canyon from the Utah parks, you reach the North 
Jord Rim (whose Lodge is shown). For a new viewpoint, cross to the South Rim. 


ha- 9—A trek across Arizona and New Mexico brings you to Carlsbad Caverns 

which, in their way, are as awe-inspiring as the Grand Canyon. Wyatt Davis 
an 10—Northward now, to the southwest corner of Colorado, for a study of the 
i world’s best preserved cliff dwellings, in Mesa Verde National Park. 

! 

ith 11—When you have passed through Denver, you will reach a region of high roads 
at and lofty peaks, in the heart of which is Rocky Mountain Park; O. Roach 
em 12—Time out for fishing on Jackson Lake, Wyoming. Here the Teton Range of 


Grand Teton Park rises in one of the noblest of mountain masses. 


ere 13—Three guesses not needed! Of course it’s Old Faithful in Yellowstone, oldest 
national park and greatest geyser area in the world. Bruce Siffor 


ers 14—And so you reach Glacier Park in Montana, for a sojourn among its alpine 
glaciers, lakes, valleys, and peaks. On the north, Canada beckons! Hileman 
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“First in war . 
at midnight in the city which was named for him. 
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Well may a great leader walk 





The White House, simple, dignified, means more to 
an American than any palace of the Old World. 


ere eran 





Beside the Potomac rises the new memorial to 










Jefferson, prime champion of the rights of man. 


Washington, Uncle Sam's Nerve Center 
MARGARET C. TEAL 


Instructor in Chemistry, Rockwood High School, 
Rockwood, Michigan 


Honorable Mention, 1941 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


M@ THOUGHTS of a vacation 
usually bring to mind plans 

of “escape” —of freedom, change, 
new faces and places. In_ this 
troubled year through which we 
have just passed, with its ominous 
suggestions of graver days and 
months ahead, I crave a vacation 
with meaning—something from 
which I can gain strength and 
courage to take back to the 
young, eager, uncertain minds 
which will come to me in the fall. 
And so—I choose to go to 
Washington, D.C. This great city, 
nerve center of our beloved Uncle 
Sam, heart and soul of the nation 
—symbolizes to me the strength 
and beauty and innate fineness of 
our people. 
myself the buildings, the monu- 
ments, the shrines, which have be- 


I want to see for 


Left: Many lights 
have gone out, and 
now, until the na- 
tion is once again 
safe, the Capitol 
dome will be dark. 
Right: An outraged 
people answer the 
dictators’ threat to 
American homes— 
from Mount Ver- 
non to Manila. 


come the tangible tribute paid to 
those men and those ideals which 
have made our nation; I want to 
lay my hand on those promises- 
in-stone of what is yet to come, 
of what our nation can do and 
will do in the future, courageous, 
unafraid, calmly and confidently 
leading the way toward peace 
and freedom for all people every- 
where. 

I want to dip my hands in the 
waters of the Potomac, river of 
historical significance; I want to 
breathe the atmosphere of Mount 
Vernon—a nation’s gratitude lov- 
ingly expressed in the preserva- 
tion of this living place of a great 
man whose work and vision and 
wisdom will never die. 

Standing in the stately and im- 


pressive 


(Continued on page 71) 
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YOU have difficulty in teaching reading? 
DO HW ditorial Department, Dansville, 


Miss Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Your Reading Problems 


If so, send your problems to 


N.Y. Your questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail if you 


will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Please suggest ways in which I can stim- 
nlate children in my grade to do more 
reading. 


1. Be thoroughly familiar with the 
best stories and books written for chil- 
dren. 

2. Develop in yourself a real joy 
in children’s literature. 

3, Collect a large number of books 
for children covering a great variety of 
topics and types of materials. 

4. Study the dominant interests of 
each child in the group. Learn what 
each likes to do and to talk about. 

5. Discover through tests the read- 
ing level of each child. 

6. Display books around the room in 
the most attractive manner. Permit 
the pupils to handle and look at the 
books. 

7. Help each child select a book for 
himself. Be sure that it is one which 
he can read easily and in which he will 
be interested. Make some comments 
about the book which will start him off 
with enthusiasm. 

8. If possible, get him to read volun- 
tarily with a group of children having 
similar interests and reading abilities. 

9. Show personal interest in him and 
the books he is reading. 

10. Talk the books over with him in- 


formally at appropriate times. 
” 


We are to have an exhibit day in our 
school for all phases of schoolwork. What 
can I use for a reading exhibit? 


Here are some things children can do 
for the exhibit. They will probably 
think of others. 

Post lists of favorite books or all 
books read outside of required readings 
during the year. 

Make posters of favorite scenes from 
books read. 

Make pictorial illustrations of differ- 
ent characters in books. 

Make reading lists of books about cer- 
tain countries, people, or certain types 
of material. 

Make a puppet show or movie of 
stories which are especially liked. 


Display a list of rules for the care of 
books. 

Demonstrate good conduct in the li- 
brary, and the way in which to find, 
charge, and return books to the library. 

Arrange attractive book displays. 

Make up lists of books desired for 
the library. (The children may copy 
annotations from reliable book lists for 
children, to show why they wish these 
particular books. Prices may be given. 
This might stimulate increased interest 
on the part of the patrons in the kind 
of library facilities provided for the 
children of the community.) 


+ 


What can I do to help the children learn 
all the words that appear on their expe- 
rience reading charts? 


It is not necessary that children com- 
pletely master every word found in 
these experience reading charts. The 
term experience reading implies that the 
objective is an experience in reading as 
well as reading about an experience. 
Numerous words which are used nat- 
urally in connection with a particular 
experience may not be useful in other 
reading which the children are likely to 
do for a long time, so that drill for 
complete mastery seems rather useless. 

The reading charts may be read large- 
ly from memory. While doing this the 
children learn a few of the words. The 
number depends on the native bright- 
ness of the children. Of course the 
teacher points to the line which is being 
read, thus directing the child’s eye to 
the word being spoken and establishing 
the association between the spoken and 
printed form of the word. It is taken 
for granted that the word meaning is 
thoroughly associated with the spoken 
word before the printed form is pre- 
sented. 

I should not worry too much about 
the mastery of every word in experi- 
ence reading. However, if possible 
arrange the sentences on the chart to 
bring in words which will be useful in 
other reading. Then give more atten- 
tion to those words. 





Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 
covered in “Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to 


guidance, school management, or teaching aids. 


If so, please 


send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 
shall be glad to answer them. 
Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


5 


Address these questions to 


The other columns in “Your Counselor Service” 
are found on the following pages. 


* 


In writing to our counselors, tell them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 
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Your Music 
Counselor 


HAYDN M. MORGAN 


Director, Music Department, 
Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


DO YOU wish for advice and suggestions that will assist you 


in tonetiog maaiet If so, write to Mr. 


THE INST 


close a stamped, addressed enve 


How can I help a first-grader who, when 
asked to match tones, usually sings above 
the tone asked for? 


Although this is a bit unusual, as the 
majority of nonsingers respond below 
the pitch given, occasionally we do find 
such pupils. The best results have been 
achieved by asking the pupil to sing 
very quietly. If the first attempt fails, 
ask him to sing almost in a whisper, as 
the reason for singing above the given 
pitch is usually that the pupil makes too 
much effort. 

Another suggestion is to have the 
child hold his hands on a level with his 
head, and, as descending groups of tones 
are sung by the teacher, the child, with 
the teacher, makes a downward move- 
ment of the arms. 

Still another method is to have the 
child speak “too” several times, and 
then hold the last one for five or six 
seconds, or until the teacher signals him 
to release the tone. Have the child re- 
peat this procedure using both the 
lower and higher pitch levels of the 
speaking voice. 


* 


Please suggest some activities which will 
improve the diction of my pupils in speak- 
ing and in singing. 


Unfortunately too little attention has 
been given in recent years to the de- 
velopment of well-cultivated and dis- 
tinct speaking and reading voices. An 
emphasis on silent reading in the ele- 
mentary schools has allowed certain 
faulty habits in diction and interpre- 
tive reading to emerge. Diction im- 
plies clear articulation, proper vowel 
qualities, and refined inflections which 
reveal the sense of a text. 

First of all, work for clear articula- 
tion by insisting upon active lips. Whis- 
pering to a person at a distance is a 
good exercise. Suggest that the same 
effort be made with the voice in speak- 
ing and reading as was used in articu- 
lating the whisper, being attentive to 
proper vowel qualities and correct rhe- 


Morgan, in care of 
UCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. En- 
— for a reply by mail. 


torical accents. Encourage pupils to 
use good diction in casual speech. 

Too often we speak and sing each 
syllable with equal force. In singing, 
the natural pulsation (accent) of the 
music should assist in accenting the 
proper syllables or words of the text. 

Often we hear the final syllable of 
the following and similar words sung 
too heavily: “precious,” “heavens,” 
“cometh,” “hallelujah,” and “flower.” 
Call attention to this and ask the chil- 
dren to be careful to sing these final 
syllables lightly. 

Take short words such as “dashed,” 
“flight,” “bend,” “puffed,” and so on, 
and have your pupils exaggerate the in- 
itial and final consonants by vigorous 
tongue and lip movements, leaving the 
jaw as free as possible. 

Regular attention to careful enun- 
ciation in speaking, reading, and sing- 
ing will result in the formation of new 
and desirable habits. 


Sf 


I have noticed the term legato above the 
music in singing books. What is this in- 
tended to indicate? 


Legato singing is a successive series of 
tones performed smoothly, or connected 
together. It produces a continuous flow 
of sound. The reverse of legato is 
staccato, meaning to be performed in 
a detached, or disconnected, manner. 
Tones to be sung or played staccato usu- 
ally are indicated by a dot over or un- 
der the note or notes. 


+ 


I should like to have you explain the 
essential difference between a tie and « 
slur in music. 


A tie is a curved line connecting two 
notes of the same pitch to show that the 
first note is held through the value of 
both notes. It is played as though there 
were but one note. A slur is a curved 
line connecting two or more notes of 
different pitch. It indicates that the 
two notes are to be well connected. 
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~ Your Science 
Question Box 


What to Do " 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor, Elementary Department, 
Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N.Y 





GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 





YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by If so, 





Mrs. Stevens in this department. 


Address your letters to her in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y 


If you desire 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


How shall 1 correlate the social-studies 
subjects to avoid having separate classes 
in civics, history, and geography? 


One method is to select a suitable 
from your 
course of study, as “Colonial and Pio 
necr Life.” “Exploration and Discov- 
ery,” or “The History of Democracy.” 
Starting with this central core, you 
will have many activities in the fields 
you mention, as well as in creative 
writing, informational and __ literary 


reading, and handwork. For example, 


center of interest drawn 


in working out a unit on colonial and 
pioneer life, class discussions and fac- 
tual reading are obviously necessary; 
notebooks require purposeful writing: 
geography is needed in map making 
and in the study of countries from 
which the colonists came. 

For history the children may study 
the past of their own community, fol- 
lowing that with a broader sweep of 
history in all the Americas. Collec- 
tions of colonial articles for a class ex- 
hibit or museum, and the making of 
other objects by the children are but a 
few among many possible activities. 

Civics enters into the part of your 
study in which the form and practice 
of government in the past are com 
pared with the present. 

Your effort as teacher should be to 
break down the subject-matter divi- 


How can | yet my pupils to participate 
more freely and spontaneously in class 
discussions? 


See that the topics under discussion 
are of real to your pupils. 
What are What do 
they do in their spare time outside of 
school? What reading appeals to 
them? Pupils will talk if they have 
anything to say, and if the teacher's 
insistence on correct usage does not Zo 
to the extreme of embarrassing them. 

Language ix the Elementary School, 
by Paul G. McKee (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston; $2.00) will be an excel- 
lent book to supplement the brief an- 
swer I have given you. 


interest 


their hobbies? 


~ 


In my upper grades the results from my 
spelling instruction do not carry over to 
other subjects. What is the trouble? 


One of your difficulties is probably 
that you rely exclusively on a standard 
Part of your weekly spell- 
ing lise should be derived from the 
misspellings and the spelling needs dis- 
covered in other subjects. No book 
should set rigidly the lessons that are 
to be taught. The current needs of the 
pupils, their relative ability to learn, 
and lastly the standardized lists set up 
through experimentation by 


spelling list. 


experts 
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sions, and encourage your pupils to 
think of the curriculum as a unified 
whole. Modern psychology has taught 
us that wholeness and unity are as im- 
portant in education as they are in life. 


° 


Please send me a plan or an outline and 
advise me how to teach the social studies 
to the first and second grades. 


The chief part of your social-studies 
program to some 
phase of the children’s environment. 
Have the same work for both grades. 
Suppose you begin with a study of 
milk. There is a great deal of avail- 
able material. My unit Milk, No. 48 
in The Instructor Series of Ilustrated 
Units (F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, 
N.Y.; $.30) would be helpful. 
posters 


should be devoted 


Free material such as and 


cutouts can often be secured from milk 
Be sure that the children 


companies. 
have magy experiences with milk. They 
can make butter, cocoa, cream soup, 


cottage cheese. and other simple foods. 
One of your aims in a study of milk 
should be to encourage children to 
drink milk. A plan for this is de- 
scribed in my unit mentioned above. 

Other suitable social-studies units 
would deal with the post office, a gro- 
cery store, travel, farm life, city life, 
the home, and so on. 





HAVE you some troublesome problems in teaching science? 
£ THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Depariment, 


write Mr. Blough, in care o 


Dansville, N.Y. He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Please suggest a unit to use for the rest 
of the year with second-graders. What 
experimenting can they do? 


Generally speaking, it is not con 
sidered good practice to continue the 
study of one unit at this grade level 
for such a long period of time. In- 
stead, use two or more of the following. 
How Animals (or Plants) Change 
through the Seasons; How Water Evap- 
orates and Condenses; How Insects 
Harm and Help Us; and How the Sun 
Helps Us. 

The children can do simple experi- 
ments which you can find in science 
books. Or they can often devise their 
own when problems arise which may 
be solved by experimenting. 


Sd 


I should appreciate some titles of books 
in which simple experiments using inex- 
pensive materials are described. 


Easy Experiments in Elementary 
Science, by Herbert McKay (Oxford 
University Press, New York; $.60). 

Prove It Yourself, by Bertha F. 
Gordon (F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dans- 
ville, N.Y.; $1.50). 


Science Experiences with Home 
Equipment and Science Experiences 
with Inexpensive Equipment, by 


Carleton J. Lynde (International Text- 
book Co., Scranton, Pa.; $1.34, $1.60). 


Solving Your 
Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


WHEN questions arise in your schoolroom in connection with the teaching of 
language, spelling, and handwriting, send them to Dr. Dawson, in care of THE 


INSTRUCTOR, 


ditorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


If you wish to receive 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


should be the criteria of what to teach 
and how much to teach. 

These criteria mean that the brighter 
pupils should study harder words than 
do the slower ones. So far as your 
speller is concerned, you might hold 
the best pupils to the mastery of the 
entire week's list plus any words that 
they need to learn for their written 
work in other lessons. The slower pu- 
pils should be held for only a percent- 
age of the words in the speller—those 
that are more commonly used—and for 
a few of the most common words that 
anybody will need to write frequently 
throughout life. 


Is choral speaking a worth-while activity 
to use in seventh and eighth grades? 
Please recommend a book on the subject. 


Choral speaking is a good method of 
getting pupils to use expression in their 
speech and to improve the tones of their 
voices. Great care must be exercised 
to keep choral work from being a sing- 
song or monotonous chant. Choral 
speaking should have a cadence and 
rhythm similar to that in good music. 
The thought and meaning of the se- 
lection should dominate and control the 
pupils’ expression. 

To make choral speaking successful 
the teacher should have a thorough 


Do the fish in a balanced aquarium hay, 
to be jed, or are the plants sufficien: 
Must the water be changed? 


Yes, the fish need to be fed regular. 
ly even though they may cat some of 
the green plants. The plants suppl 
oxygen for the fish and do not usuall; 
upply food at all. Do not overfeed th 
fish. Overfeeding is a common caus 
of aquarium trouble. Follow the di. 
rections printed on the box in whic 
the food comes. 

If an aquarium is perfectly balanced 
(contains the proper amount of plan: 
life and animal life) the water will no: 
need to be changed at all unless som 
animal or plant dies and pollutes the 
water. However, if the aquarium is not 
perfectly balanced, the water will need 
to be changed occasionally. It is im- 
possible to say how often this should kx 
done. It depends on the number of 
fish, amount of plant material, six 
and shape of aquarium container, and 
other factors. When the fish come to 
the top and gulp for air, that is one 
sign that the water should be changed. 
If the water becomes green with mi- 
croscopic plant growth, it should bk 
changed. 

An Aquarium Book for Boys and 
Girls, by Alfred P. Morgan (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York; 
will be helpful in this connection. 


$2.00). 


knowledge of the methods to use and 


the results to be obtained. I would 
like to suggest the following book: 
Choral Speaking Arrangements for th 
Upper Grades, by Louise Abney (Ex- 
pression Co., Boston; $1.00). The 
Expression Company specializes in books 
on speech and choral speaking; there- 
fore you may find other helpful m- 
terials listed in their catalogue. 


> 


I do not wish to overemphasize minor 
matters, but please tell me what attitude 
I should take toward slang. 


Naturally, coarse expressions of ll 
kinds should be avoided. Often certain 
words, such as swell, grand, and so on, 
are used, continually and inaccurately. 
To remedy this fault, call attention t 
the actual meaning of such words, an¢ 
with the pupils’ help, list all possible 
substitutes for over-used words. Prax 
instances of improved speech. Some- 
times, in a spirit of fun, say “Swell! 
or “Grand!” for everything that is well 
done during the day. Children who 
have a sense of humor will “get the 
point.” It is well to remember that 
many so-called slang expressions afe 
merely colloquialisms, which are pic- 
turesque, forceful, and genuinely e¢x- 
pressive parts of our language. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR CERES OF LLLUSTRATES UBITS 


ARE you looking for good, modern materials to help you teach social 
studies and elementary science? The Instructor Illustrated Units are the 
solution to your problem—inexpensive, timesaving teaching aids, with 
Each 


unit includes an 8-page pamphlet, 12°,” x 934”. with lesson text for pri- 


information and pictures to give zest to every topic in the series. 


mary, middle, and upper grade levels, additional suggestions (overview, 
procedures, activities, bibliography), and a large picture to use as an 
approach to the subject. With the pamphlet is a sheet (39” x 1234”) of 
25 or more pictures to display, cut out, or file (no printing on the back). 


And just think—you can have your choice of four units for only $1.00! 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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FOR 


~ ANY 4 OF THESE UNITS 


ONLY 


THEY’RE READY TO USE 


INEXPENSIVE 
MODERN 








F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me 


Date 


instructor Hlustrated Units. 


I have checked the subjects desired. 


Airplanes (1) 

American Citizenship (57) 
Animals (3) 

Astronomy (8) 

Birds (32) 

Boats (12) 

Books (25) 

Character Education (31 
Christmas Customs (34) 
Christmas Music (35) 
City Life (15) 

Clothing (26) 

Colonial Life (50) 
Communication (2) 
Community Life (46) 
Cotton (56) 

Desert Life (41) 

The Earth's Surface (51) 
Electricity (64) 
Eskimos (4) 


lam enclosing $ 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. 


Exploring the World (11) 
Family Life (30) 

Farm Life (14) 

Fire and Fuel (49) 
Fishing (13) 

Food (6) 

Grains (56) 

History of Democracy (59) 
Holland (23) 

Indians (40) 

Insects (44) 

Japan (46) 

Light (42) 

Lumbering (52) 

Mexico (18) 

Milk (48) 

Music (33) 

National Parks (47) 
Natural Resources (16) 
Old Stone Age (53) 


in payment of this order. Feb. 42 


Teaching Position : — 


Oid World Gifts (10) 
Our Schools (37) 
Pioneer Life (20) 

Piant Life (39) 

The Post Office (27) 
Rocks and Minerals (5) 
Safety Education (24) 
Science & Commerce (60) 
Science & Industry (58) 
Sea Creatures (28) 
Shelter (7) 

South America (22) 
Switzerland (43) 

Thrift (21) 
Transportation (17) 
Trees (9) 

Weather (19) 

Wiid Fiowers (36) 
World Peace (29) 
World Trade (38) 


_State 
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New York 


YOUR 
Dr. McClusky in this department. 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


I should like to know whether educational 
research indicates that visual instruction 
is valuable. 


During the past* twenty-two years 
there have been approximately forty 
major research studies in the field of 
visual instruction. 
of evidence 
that visual materials have great value 
in teaching. The extent of their worth 
depends of course upon the way in 
which the materials are used. 


The preponderance 


from these studies shows 


¢ 


What do you consider are some of the 
greatest problems encountered in the use 
of audio-visual aids? 


The dithcult 
fronted by those who wish to make 
aids in 


most problems con 


effective use of audio-visual 
teaching are: the cost of the materials, 
their distribution, and their availability 
for use precisely when needed. 


How can we secure an accurate focus with 
our still. and moving-picture cameras? 
They have adjustable focuses. 


Cameras which are not equipped with 
ground-glass focusing devices or cou 
pled range finders may be focused by 
the use of a pocket range finder or a 
steel tape measure. In the Hollywood 
studios many cameramen use a survey- 


Can you tell me what kind of paper 
should be used for finger painting? I am 
dissatisfied with our results so far. 


If possible, buy finger-painting paper * 


made especially for this medium. If 
not, get a glazed shelf paper. Be sure 
that the surface is not porous. 


e 


Please suggest two easy ways to make a 
red, white, and blue decoration on pro- 
grams for a parents’ meeting —one simple 
problem for grades two and three, another 
for grade six. The latter children have to 
see to the making of 700 of these so the 
design must be one which is easily and 


quickly executed. 


For a decoration in grades two and 
three, the pupils may cut a star shape 
in a piece of heavy drawing paper. This 
can be done by folding the paper and 
laying a cardboard pattern of half a 
star along the fold. Use the resulting 
stencil as follows. Place it on top of a 
white folder. Rub red over the open 
area. Then move it to another place on 
the folder and rub blue over it. You 
now have a red star and a blue star on 
the white paper. Suggest to the chil- 
dren that even in such a simple prob- 
lem there can be originality. 

For the programs in the sixth grade 
use blue paper. The children may cut 


strips of red and white for decoration. 
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Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


uestions about the use of visual aids will be answered by 
Address him in care of THE 
epartment, Dansville, N.Y. Questions will 


or’s tape attached to the camera. The 
time it takes is spent profitably be- 
cause this practice will eliminate the 
that are made as a result of 
guessing the distance. 


errors 


¢ 


ire there any motion pictures available 
that deal with machine and shop work 
for defense training? 


The United States Ofhce of Educa- 
tion has recently produced an exten 
sive series of sound motion pictures 
dealing with machine-shop work. At 
present eighteen subjects are available 
at a cost of foot. For 
full particulars address: Castle Films, 
Inc., Rockefeller Center, New York; 
or Field Building, Chicago; or Russ 
Building, San Francisco. 


two cents a 


+ 


Is there a particular kind of cement that 
one should use in mending torn or bro- 
ken film? 

The main ingredient in cements used 
for splicing films is collodion. This 
cement may be purchased ready for use 
from any cinema supply store or from 
the following companies: 

Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State 
Street, Rochester, N.Y. 

Bell and Howell, 1801-1815 Larch- 
mont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist 
Send your questions to 


art problems. 





Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor Emeritus, 
Department of Education, 
University of Chicago 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 


Address them to Dr. Bre 
Department, Dansville, N.Y 
a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Is it all right to omit problems that per- 
tain to special fields, such as bricklaying. 
house painting, and so on? 


Yes, I think so. Elementary-school 
irithmetic is regarded as a part of gen- 
eral education, and the topics mentioned 
are quite strictly vocational. For ex- 
ample, consider what happens when a 
man decides to paint his house. He 
doesn't climb over the outside with a 
yardstick getting dimensions, comput- 
ing square yardage and cost. Instead, 
he invites competent painters to sub- 
mit bids on the job. Then, generally, 
he awards the contract to the lowest 
responsible bidder. Since computing 
the cost is a vocational task in our 
modern social life, it is rightly not re- 
quired of all pupils. The special arith- 
metical skill is left to be acquired only 
by those who plan to make house paint- 
ing their trade. The same reasoning 
applies to bricklaying and other spe- 
cialized vocations. 


Sf 


I am on a committee to investigate the 
newer trends in arithmetic. I shall be 
grateful for any suggestions. 


In an article entitled “Our General 
Outlook on Arithmetic,” in the Jour- 
nal of Educational Rescarch, December, 
1938, I expressed my views in regard 
to the newer trends in the teaching of 


Art Questions 


Answered 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


ou each month with your 
iss Jessie Todd, in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If 
you wish a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Cut five or six stars at one time by 
folding paper accordionwise. The stars 
and long strips may be arranged in 
many different ways. The work will go 
very quickly if paper with mucilage on 
the back can be used. 


* 


Can you suggest problems which will ap- 
peal to upper-grade children who are not 
especially interested in art? 


Recently I found this method quite 
successful with some pupils whose in- 
terest in art needed to be aroused. I 
asked them to make a design with deer 
in it. Some said quickly, “I can’t draw 


a deer.” I drew some very simple deer 
on the blackboard. I suggested that 
the deer be made red, blue, or purple, 
but not brown, for we wanted some 
imagination in the design. When some 
said, “Mine is terrible,” 1 suggested 
possible improvements. Then I mount- 
ed their results and hung them in the 
the hall, with each name in evidence. 
They worked harder the next day. 
We exhibited results. Our problem was 
“The City,” in design or sketch. All 
children, whether talented or not, can 
draw simple buildings in the city, sim- 
ple bridges, electric lights, parked cars. 
They can use dark blue, dark green, 


ed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


arithmetic. This article presents the 
writer's attitude concerning the fund). 
mental nature of number, the emphasis 
to be placed on computation in com- 
parison with problem solving, concrete 
versus abstract work, the place of the 
informational aim in arithmetic, the 
limitations and advantages of social 
utility as a guide, and so on. 


Sf 


Should pupils in the middle grades \y 
assigned homework? Should they be jor. 
bidden to take their textbooks home? 


The feeling is growing, I believe, 
that if schoolwork is properly organ- 
ized a child can do nearly everything 
that is necessary within a five- or six- 
hour day. This does not mean that no 
home assignments should be made, but 
it does mean that the bulk of the child's 
directed activity will be done during 
his school hours. 

Dr. H. C. Morrison, formerly super- 
intendent of the Laboratory Schools at 
the University of Chicago, used to en- 
courage teachers to suggest interesting 
projects related to the regular work, 
but not necessarily required, to which 
the pupils could devote themselves out- 
side the classroom. These projects were 
especially stimulating to bright pupils. 
I consider this type of procedure ver 
healthful if carried out judiciously. 


red, purple, and black paper if they 
wish to paint the city at night. They 
are enthusiastic about painting night 
scenes. 

Children like to paint snow scenes. 
They like the thick white temper 
paint. They enjoy painting snowdrifts 
around houses and parked cars. 

Both girls and boys enjoy modeling 
clay tiles, book ends, and little figurines 
These can be painted in gay colors and 
shellacked when dry. 

Girls like to draw people wearing 
very stylish clothes. They like to em- 
broider simple samplers which they have 
designed themselves, and borders on 
towels and dresser scarfs. 

Some boys like to carve little pic- 
ture frames and paint on wooden chests 
designs which they have originated. 

The boys talented in drawing wil 
enjoy making cartoons with charcoal 


or black ink. 
€ 


My pupils want to make picture frames. 
Please give me addresses to which I ma 
send for molding. 


These companies sell molding. 

Newcomb Macklin Co., 400 N. State 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Favor Ruhl & Co., 425 S$. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Acorns, Crabs, and Castor Oil 


(Continued from page 14) 


nrest was still present and was even 
, murder will 
A piercing 
Helen Jane 


more pronounced. But 
out—and so will crabs. 
shrick rent the very air. 
sprang from her seat and jumped up 
and down, terrihed. Her twin sis- 
ter, Nancy Lee, also jumped from her 
seat in indignation. 

“Dick has a crab in his pocket and 
it crawled out and pinched my sis- 
ter!” exclaimed Nancy 
mently. “All the boys have crabs in 
their pockets.” 

“Let me see the crab, Dick.” I 
spoke quietly. Dick held out his 
trophy but, if he expected the teach- 
er to be squeamish about handling it, 
he was doomed to disappointment. | 
received the crab on the pages of a 
book, to be sure, but I scrutinized it 
closely and even poked it about a bit. 


Lee, vehe- 


“How many more crabs have we 
in the room?” 
“Let’s see whether we have cnough 
for something I have in mind.” 

Sixteen boys emptied their pockets. 


I managed to inquire. 


Every desk top was promptly covered 
with squirming, crawling creatures. 

“How many?” I asked. The in- 
ventory disclosed a grand total of 
twenty-seven. “Twenty-seven crabs,” 
[ murmured “Not 
quite enough to go around.” 

Two or three children giggled, but 
the others looked at one another with 
mystified expressions. Unperturbed 
| continued. “There are thirty-two 
of us in the room, and we should 
have thirty-two crabs so that each of 
us may have one.” 

“[ don’t want one!” protested 
Helen Jane with a wry grimace. 

“Of course you want one!” I as- 
sured her enthusiastically. “Crabs 
are the most interesting things in the 
world to study. We were going to 
study birds this afternoon, but since 
we have the crabs it will be much 
more interesting to study them. 


speculatively. 


“Tl wonder whether you boys could 
get enough more crabs at recess time 
to provide each of us with a good 
specimen?” 

Specimen sounded very old and ad- 
vanced, almost like high school. The 
boys assured me that they could get 
plenty of specimens, and they did. 

Every member of the nature-study 
class was presented with a plate on 
which reclined a live crab. The sci- 
books and the encyclopedias 
with their colored plates were all 
opened and ready for reference. No 


ence 


member of the group suspected that 
the vast fund of information being 
so lavishly dished out to him was but 
a few hours older than his own. 

The more tumid girls handled the 
crabs gingerly at first, but before the 
period was half over all timidity as 
well as sense of amusement was sub 
merged in the absorbing interest of 
the subject. On the second day mag 
nifying glasses were brought in and 
hitherto unseen and unsuspected won 
ders were brought to light. At the 
end of the second day the subject was 
not exhausted, but the crabs were. A 
fresh supply of crabs was necessary 
for the third and last day of the 
study. At the end of the third day 
the boys carried out the thoroughly 
analyzed but odoriferous crabs. 

I winked slyly at the sixth-grade 
teacher as we stood in the hall. 
“Well, that’s the end of that,” she re- 
marked. 

“What are 


now? 


they back 
I stifled a gasp. 

The boys were returning, but not 
empty-handed. 

“We found hundreds of clams 
in the lake,” explained Dick. “May 
we study clams now just as we stud 
ied the crabs? Please may we?” 

I glanced quickly at the smiling 
sixth-grade teacher, but she was beat- 
ing a hasty retreat into her own room. 


bringing 


Enjoy Success in Teaching Spelling 


(Continued from page 16) 


anyone in the row can make, pupils 
being allowed to walk up quietly to 
change words that they think are 
wrong. At the end of the five 
minutes the teacher spells out for cor- 
rection, leaders correcting one an- 
others work. Which rows have 100 
per cent? Keep a record over a week 
or a month and give some reward to 
the winning row, such as no home- 
work or some special privilege. You 
will find that no pupil likes to be 
caught without having prepared his 
lesson. His teammates see to it that 
he does his part. Make the contest 
an important event. 

These are only a few helps. You 
can think of many more that are bet- 
ter suited to your particular needs. 
No matter what device you use, how- 
ever, do not obscure the word or fact 
by many trappings in your effort to 
be original. Never make the trick so 
complicated that the child tries to 
puzzle out the device while he forgets 
what is to be learned. 

Whatever your little tricks for se- 
curing good results in spelling may be, 
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please do not drag the study of spell- 
ing into the realm of punishment by 
having the words written ten times 
each! You know you would hate it 
yourself, and even you might copy 
the word incorrectly the first time 
and then write it wrong thereafter. 
I have seen struggling tots in the first 
two grades obediently trying to form 
letters they were not sure of as they 
wrote a list of ten words, each ten 
times, when actually they were not 
even able to name the word, let alone 
know its meaning. As often as not 
the tenth writing of the word bore 
no resemblance to the first. They 
could have done as well by a list of 
words in some other language. 

For a teacher to allow a child to 
study a word or a fact that is incor- 
rect when she is aware of it is to do 
the child a wrong, yet J have heard 
teachers say, “It is up to him to copy 
the words correctly.” It is not en- 
tirely up to him! The child trusts 
the teacher implicitly for guidance in 
his learning processes. The teacher 
must be worthy of the trust. 

















Send for this 


NEW FREE BOOKLET 


that gives her the answers 


The handbook of do's and don’t’s 
for “dithcule days” that every girl 
needs to know, written by a woman 
who speaks your girls’ language ... 


understands their problems. 





H™ for the asking, is a simple, easy, tact/u/ way of giving 
young girls the information they need about menstrual 
hygiene. Entirely different from any other text on this subject, 
As One Girl To Another is written the way girls talk... with 
important points high-lighted by gay, charming illustrations. 

Let this fascinating booklet answer the vital, personal ques- 
tions your girls want answered. Questions regarding Bathing— 
Swimming — Basketball — Dancing — Social Contacts - Good 
Grooming, etc. 

Send today for as many copies as you need. They will come to 


you free of charge from the makers of Kotex Sanitary Napkins. 





Mail this coupon to: 
Post Office Box 3434, Dept. IN-2 
Chicago, Illinois 





Please send me______free copies of “As One Girl To Another” to distribute to my classes. 
eg SS ae 
School 
2 


Ree ae TA wcwe 






Appreciates T.C.U. Fairness 


“As usual, the Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
went me their air mail letter in full payment of 
my claim. 1 have never seen a fairer company 
There was not a question and cannot say 
enough to express how glad [ am that I en 
rolled with you Miss Leatha F. Dix, 
Klamath Falis, Oregon. 


What T.C.U. Will Do for You 


$1,000 to $3,000 for acci- 

dental loss of life; $333 to 

$3,000 for major accidents 

(loss of sight or limb); $50 

! = a month when totally dis- 

Ti abled by confining sickness 

Cy or accidental injuries (in- 

| cluding automobile): $50 a 

month when quarantined 

and salary stopped; Cer- 

tain Hospital and Operation 

Benefits, Travel Identification Benefits 

Surgeon's Billa for Miner Accidents, Op- 

tional Benefits for Certain Complete Frac- 

tures and Dislocations Policies paying 

larger benefita will be issued you if you 
so desire 


Al! Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 








“Here's 
* Your Check 
from T.C.U." 


Will you, too, hear this Happy Message 
when “bad luck” comes your way? 


When you figure so closely month after 
month to keep within your income, isn’t it 
tragic to have accident, sickness, or quaran- 
tine strike you like a thunderbolt? The force 
of the shock will be broken, however, if you 
are under the T.C.U. Umbrella. Remember, 
too, that T.C.U. can never assess its mem- 
bers. You know right from the start just 
what your protection is going to cost you. 
For less than a nickel a day you can be under 
the T.C.U. Umbrella. 

Send the coupon today. Learn what other 
Teachers have to say about the fair and gen- 
erous treatment they receive from T.C.U. Why 
not get all the facts—without obligation today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
416 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


-=—-- FREE INFORMATION COUPON = - = « 


To the T.C.U., 416 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10- 
Way Protection Send me full details without 
obligation 
Name 


Address 
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ANNOTATED 
English 
Classics 

15¢ to 30¢ EACH 


These fine annotated English classics, of 
general use in schools. could not be 
printed today at such prices. Yet you may 
tuke advantage now of our complete se- 
lection. All are well printed on good 
paper and bound in heavy paper covers. 
Do not delay in securing your copies. 
Descriptions and postpaid prices are given 
below: a 20°, discount on 10 or more. 
Mention Excelsior Literature Series, also 


title. number. and quantity of each book. 


e EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES e 


Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. 


Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. i 


Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson 


ral and 


Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. 
Biographica troduct 
Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne. 


Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. 


| 
aTY’....000 


Idylis of the King. No 31 Tennyson. 
f Arthur Biographical sk 


introduction, notes, questions, critical 


wments and pro ) vocabulary 
Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott 
ta m ' } 1) sketch the 
\ af “ , 3 ; 
Man Without a Country, The No. 65. 
Hale Bioara ketch stores 


ntrod 


oc n, and explanatory notes...... . 
Message to Garcia, A, and Other Stories. 
No 6 introduct 


6). | and MOtes..........-. 
Poe’s Tales. No. 59 
clactad ntrod and not 
Contents: Ligeia, The Gold Bug, The 
Masque of the Red Death. The Pur- 
4 ! + [ T Es of 
t io 2 of As nation, 
and A Des Maelstrom........ 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, 
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Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. 
2 ye t ketch norec commen ts 
gut and her work (especially 

12 Marner reference read 


18 <4 2 3 
Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. 
ee wnd notes. Conta ‘ 
15 R 
Vinkle rv egend of 
18 tag 1, Christmas Day, et 3 
Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold 
15 es. Also contains The Forsaken 
Merman. R ( ‘ elf-De 
30 e and other poen 
Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson 
Biographical introduction, explanator 
rote questons for study, suggested 
mposition subjects illustrated 39 
Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. Lowell. 
24 Biographical sketch notes, questions 
Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. 
ted Bioorapnical sketch and 
supanmuenn 1s 
~ SHAKESPEARE 
15 As You Like It. No. 47. 
ntr tion. notes, and questions 24 
15 Hamlet. No. 49 
strod + 1, notes, and questions s 
Julius Caesar. No. 41. 
troduction, notes, and question 
Macbeth. No. 43. 
troduction, notes, and questions 2 
Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. 
24 Introd tine notes. and questions . 24 





Americans Are We 


(Continued from page 48) 


JOAN—lI dusted the living room 
and swept the porches. Mother says 
she thinks Edward and I could almost 
run the house without her and Dad. 

MOTHER—Yes, indeed you could! 
Gloria and Charles have been helping 
me, too. 

(All watchers stand about Uncle 
Sam, anxious for his reaction.) 

JAMES—Now, Uncle Sam, did we 
prove anything? Are they good 
Americans? 

UNCLE SAM—I must say I was 
impressed. They are fine children. 
But—that’s only four of you—from 
two homes. What about all the rest? 

(As Uncle Sam goes back to his 
desk, the children again get in a 
huddle.) 

WARREN—Well, we shall have to 
give him another proof. Let's take 
him to the school playground. 

RAYMOND—Come on, Uncle Sam, 
we are going to take you to our play- 
ground. 

(Uncle Sam and children again 
‘wirl three times as the siren is heard, 
to indicate a quick trip. Children 
quickly get seated about Uncle Sam 
to watch the next scene. Two boys 
bring on a new bicycle, stand it up, 
and leave. Enter Joseph and Donald. 
They walk about the bicycle and ad- 
mire it as they talk.) 

yJosEPH—Oh, boy, what a beauty! 

DONALD—A brand new one!  Bal- 
loon tires! A coaster brake! Hear 
that bell! Wow, wouldn’t I like 
that? 

yosepH (looks in both directions 
to see whether anyone is coming)— 
Here is our chance. Come on, no one 
will see us! Let’s snitch a ride. 

DONALD—O.K., Joseph, let’s go. 
(Suddenly he takes his foot off the 
pedal.) There’s nothing I'd like bet- 
ter than a ride on this silver streak, 
but here’s the hitch. This bicycle 
doesn’t happen to belong to us. 

JOsePH (with great disappoint- 
ment )—Y-e-s, I guess you are right. 

(James and George enter.) 

JAMES—Hello, fellows! 
you like my new bike? 
dandy? 

jJosEpH—lIs it yours? I’ve wanted 
a bike like that for ages, but no luck 
to date. 

GEORGE—Maybe James will let 
you ride his. 

yjamMEs—Of course, I will. You 
can all ride. You take turns. Il 
have plenty of time to ride it when 
you fellows aren’t around. 

(Donald hops onto the bicycle. 
They all exit, laughing and shouting. 
From the opposite side a group of 
girls come skipping on with a jump- 
ing rope. Vera stands forlornly by 
while the others have a gay time. 
After several turns of jumping, they 
stop, and Jacqueline calls the girls 
to her.) 

JACQUELINE—I feel sorry for Vera. 

ELAINE—Wel-l-l, I can’t say that I 
do. She is too selfish. 

JOAN—That’s what I say. She 
wants to have it Aer turn all the time. 

MARY LOU—She’s not a good sport. 
The only fair way is to take turns. 

JACQUELINE—Of course, you girls 
are right. But let’s give her another 
chance. 

ELAINE—Yes, let’s. 


How do 


Isn’t it a 


JOAN—Come on over, Vera. Yo, 
may be the next jumper. 

(They go on with the game. A, 
the bell rings, they skip off stage. Th, 
watchers gather about Uncle Sam tp 
learn his reaction.) 

JACQUELINE—How about it, Uncle 
Sam? Are you still in doubt? 

UNCLE SAaM—No, indeed, my little 
friends, I am not. That was a fine 
display of sharing, co-operation, and 
courtesy. 

JOsSEPH—We didn’t have time tj 
show you some other things, too, 
Uncle Sam, that we believe mak, 
good citizens. 

UNCLE saM—Are there still more? 

DONALD—A_ good citizen doesn’t 
waste his time. 

MARY LOU—He gets his work done 

veRA—He finds time for play. 

JAMES—He finds time for hobbies. 

jaNE—He knows about his neigh- 
borhood and community. 

UNCLE saM—But do each of you 
really practice these fine ideas? 

JoAN—We fry to, but I suppose 
we often forget and make mistakes. 

EARL—Just /rying means a lot, 
doesn’t it? We all make mistakes 
But we think that if we all keep try- 
ing, our homes and school will be bet- 
ter places in which to live and work. 

UNCLE SAM—That’s the way | like 
to hear you talk. But didn’t I hear 
you mention something about being 
good citizens of a community, too? 
Can children like you really do that? 

MARY LOU—Yes, sir, Uncle Sam. 
We can learn about our country, and 
about people who helped make it 
great. 

GEORGE—We can find out about 
people who are working today w 
make this country a better place tw 
live in. 

ARLENE—We can discover how 
people everywhere depend on one an- 
other. 

UNCLE SAM—What do you mean? 

PRESCOTT—We mean that we can 
learn how we depend on helpers here 
in this community, and how our f:- 
thers, in turn, are helpers in this or 
another community. 

UNCLE sSAM—That interests me 
Someone please explain further. 

JOHN—AIl right. For exampk. 
we live in a community near a bi 
city. Everyone of our fathers in 
some way helps make the wheels go 
round—helps either right here or 0 
the city. Let us tell you what som: 
of them do. 

(The children mention the actua 
occupations of the fathers of variow 
pupils. Each child need not mention 
his own parent's work.) 

WARREN—By the way, Uncle Sam. 
would you like to see a movie We 
made of some of our fathers at work’ 

UNCLE sAM—TI would indeed! 

(If the movie is omitted, the fol- 
lowing lines may succeed the las 
speech regarding occupations.) 

EARL—Do you see, Uncle Sam 
how these fathers and the others a 
helpers in some community? 

UNCLE sAM—Indeed I do, and ! 
see, too, that these fathers have se 
good examples for their children, whe 
are learning to become good citizens 
of their community by being 0% 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Americans Are We 


(Continued from page 68) 


citizens in their homes and schools. 
Never again will [ doubt you. You 
have shown me that you understand 
your responsibility as citizens. Oh, 
yes, at last I am convinced, very con- 
yvinced (with dignity) that God 


blesses America. 


(The entire cast 
“God Bless America.” ) 


EDITORIAL NoTE: “I Am an Amer- 
ican,” by Ira Schuster and others, is 
published by Mercer & Morris, Inc., 1619 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. “God Bless 
America,” by Irving Berlin, is pub- 
lished by Irving Berlin, Inc., 799 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 


heartily sings 





Poets May Meet 


(Continued from page 53) 


atice—We overheard your request 
to see us, and— 

EpITH (interrupting to help her) — 
We were not sure that our housekeep- 
er knew that we were at leisure— 

aLLEGRA (smilingly)—And__ she’s 
quite formidable when she says “no.” 

CHARLES PARNELL (with a nod of 
his head, smiling with relief )—So we 
found. 

GRANT CONSTANT (grave and per- 
turbed)—You are his daughters, 
then, aren’t you? (He regards each 
one in turn with sudden interest.) 
“Grave Alice and laughing Allegra 
and Edith with golden hair.” I 
remember those lines in “The Chil- 
dren’s Hour.” It is very kind of you 
to see us. (Something on the desk 
catches his eye.) 1 beg of you to 
allow me to have that envelope, the 
long one there. (He points.) 

ALICE (amazed)—You want an 
envelope from Father's mail? I do 
not understand. 

GRANT CONSTANT—It’s mine, you 
se. A poem. I sent it by messenger. 

EDITH—But how could we know 
that? 

CHARLES PARNELI—I assure you, 
young ladies, my friend speaks the 
truth. 

GRANT CONSTANT—Please open it. 
You will see that it is signed “Grant 
Constant,” my name, and it is en- 
titled “Exile.” 

CHARLES PARNELL—A most un- 
fortunate name for a most unfortu- 
nate poem. 

GRANT CONSTANT—See, I have the 
rough draft here. (He thrusts a pa- 
per into Alice’s hand.) You may 
compare them. 

ALICE—But we would never think 
of tampering with Father's letters. 
Besides it is a very strange request, 
wanting it back before he sees it. 

ALLEGRA (with a twinkle)—May- 
be “tis poisoned and Mr. Constant’s 
conscience has interfered. 

(Her sisters shake their heads at 
her reprovingly.) 

GRANT CONSTANT = (Sfammering 
miserably) —It is just that I have 
learned more about Mr. Longfellow 
since I sent it, and I’m ashamed to 
have him read it. 

EDITH—Ashamed? Why? 

CHARLES PARNELL—If youd seen 
it, you'd know. It’s an abomination. 

GRANT CONSTANT (a bit resent- 
ful)—Well, hardly that. But I'll 
grant it is egotistical—not his sort at 
all. And pessimistic, I fear. I can- 
not bear that he should form his opin- 
ion of me from reading it. 

CHARLES PARNELL—I'll explain. 
Grant’s not a bad sort at all, but he 
writes quite gloomily at times. It’s 
not a fair expression of him at all. 
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GRANT CONSTANT—Please open it, 
and see that what I say is true, and 
allow me to have it back. 

ALLEGRA (aside to Alice)—What 
harm could it possibly do, Alice? 

EpitH (also in an aside)—I think 
we might. You know Father always 
urges kindness. 

ALICE—But to open a sealed enve- 
lope! It seems dishonest. 

GRANT CONSTANT—You see, I had 
had the idea Mr. Longfellow didn’t 
know what it was to struggle up 
through discouragements. I had no 
idea he had borne great sorrows un- 
til Charles told me quite a lot about 
his life and pointed out that your 
father never wrote with bitterness. 
Then I knew my poem was all wrong, 
full of me and the way I resented 
things. 

CHARLES PARNELL—I had _hap- 
pened to read that “The Reaper and 
the Flowers,” and “God's Acre,” 
were written by Mr. Longfellow in a 
spirit of hope through grief— 

ALICE (nodding gravely) —Yes, 

CHARLES PARNELL—And then I 
heard what Mr. Longfellow said 
about his “A Psalm of Life”—that 
“The things we write to give our 
own hearts courage and hope are the 
things that give other hearts in the 
world courage and hope.” 

ALICE (comparing the address on 
the envelope with the writing on the 
paper he has given her)—Yes ‘tis the 
same writing, quite the same. (She 
studies his face earnestly; then prof- 
fers the envelope unopened.) Take 
it. I trust you. 

GRANT CONSTANT (grasping the 
envelope eagerly)—I do thank you. 

ALLEGRA (looking toward the door 
and speaking excitedly) —Quick, put 
it aside. Father is coming. Stay and 
meet him, and say nothing of the 
matter. Students often visit him, 
and he will probably ask you both to 
stay for lunch, so I'd better persuade 
Penelope into a good humor. (She 
exits, calling happily.) Father dear, 
you ve callers waiting. And one’s a 
poet, and maybe he will want you to 
(quoting merrily) : 


“Read from his treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice; 


And the night shall be filled with 
music, 

And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 


And as silently steal away.” 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The two stanzas from 
“The Day Is Done,” which are spoken by 
Allegra at the end of the play, are quot- 
ed by permission of, and special arrange- 
ment with, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
authorized publishers of the works of 
Henry W. Longfellow. 


























How to clear 
the classroom air 


GIRLS STOP GIGGLING and boys stop whispering when they’re inter- 
ested in their schoolwork. That’s an old classroom axiom. 


. . : . ich 
It’s an axiom, too, that educational movies are never-fail interest- 
getters. 


We've got two movies like this. They’ve been never-fail interest- 
getters for thousands of teachers. And we'll be glad to send them to 
you rent-free. Here’s what they’re about: 


“ALASKA'S SILVER MILLIONS”—the biography of the salmon from egg- 
hood to parenthood. Contains some grand shots of the salmon’s up- 
stream battle against Alaska’s driving rapids. Woven into this movie- 
biography are facts of natural history, science, and home economics. 
“JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS"—The scenes represent Ancient Arabia, 
Colonial America, Modern South America. The actors: Goat-mario- 
netics, Cow-marionettes, peasant-marionettes, dozens and dozens of 
marionettes of all sorts. The story: How Coffee is planted, raised, 
roasted, and packed. In telling the story, this movie goes into history, 
social science, and geography. 


Each of these films lasts 35 minutes. The cost to you is nothing but 
the few cents return postage the films take. Fill out the coupon below. 














AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Ilome Economics Dept. 1-242, American Can Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, free of charge, your motion picture film: 


(Check) 0 “JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS” 


Date desired... Date film will be returned. ............... 


Send film checked: [© 16 mm. sound 


Also send Teachers’ Guides 


(Check) 


Date desired. . 


 “ALASKA’S SILVER MILLIONS” 


..Date film will be returned 


Send film checked: 0 16 mm. sound 
C) 16 mm. silent 


Also send..... .. Teachers’ Guides 


I promise to return film(s) to you on the date(s) specified above and will prepay the return 
postage. 


Name and Title . 
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Street Address 


City and State. . 
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FAITH IN OUR FATHERS... 


the kind of FAITH that enabled our American 
fathers to build this great nation, has its roots in 
every home. Every father is a hero to his own 
boys and girls...and that's a mighty wholesome 
relationship to guard throughout the years. You 
can do it by showing your confidence and trust 
in your youngsters, being patient and under- 
standing, firm but always fair in your discipline 


A neighbor's window broken—or a report card 
that isn’t up to standard, may try your judgment 
and upset your poise. But— be wise—be calm 
Don't lose your teu per. Don't let emotion, weari- 
ness or some little physical upset tangle your rea- 
soning and cause you to say things you'll regret 


Don’t you agree that you're more likely to ‘‘fly 
off the handle” when you're not feeling well 


BUY ALKA-SELTZER 


by the package or by the glass 


at any drug store 





when your indigestion's kicking up, or when a 
a cold or nervous headache runs your disposi- 
tion ragged? 


WELL, THAT’S THE TIME TO TAKE ALKA-SELTZER! 
You see Alka-Seltzer is a friendly home medi- 


cine that works two ways to help you feel better 
—fast. It has an analgesic, pain-relieving action 


| to soothe your headache, cold distress, and those 


muscular aches and pains that come from physi- 
cal fatigue. At the same time, Alka-Seltzer's alka- 
lizing action works wonders in relieving acid-in- 
digestion and helps set an upset stomach right. 
Take Alka-Seltzer and see how soon you feel like 
your calm, cheeriul self again! Don’t forget, 
ALKA - SELTZER! You'll always thank the day 
you put it on your medicine shelf. 
- = 








Air, Road, or Rail? For the West, All Three! 


(Continued Jrom page 59) 


caravans in their sure-footed if pre- 
cipitous descent to the floor of the 
canyon, where they appear as infini- 
tesimal as grains of sand beside the 
coiling thread of glistening 
that is the Colorado. 

Soon Boulder Dam and Lake Mead 
will come alive, as they fit into the 
pattern made accessible to us from 
our long-range observation. 


silver 


Two years ago | drove my own 
car over the blazing dunes of the 
Mohave Desert, where tourists travel 
by night to escape the onslaught of 
Then it 
was, I vowed my next trip to Cali- 
fornia should comfort _ first. 
How we shall luxuriate in our flying 
hotel this summer! We shall indeed 
feel “transported”—not alone physi- 
cally, but mentally and spiritually— 
as we reach the Los Angeles Airport. 

Thence a sleek bus will whisk us 
along El Camino Real (the King’s 
Highway—-road of the old Spanish 
missions), stopping at such renowned 
points as Santa Barbara during the 
Spanish Fiesta, and Leland Stanford 
University. Occasionally we may 
pause for French-fried almonds, un- 
sulphured prunes, fresh citrus fruits. 

We simply mus? spend several days 
in fascinating San Francisco, tour its 
quaint Chinatown, and ride in the 


the merciless summer sun. 


place 


70 


intriguing cable cars to dine at a 
restaurant on Fishermen’s Wharf. 

If possible, wed take a side trip 
to Yosemite National Park to see 
grand El Capitan and the unforget- 
table beauty of the evening fire fall; 
leaping waterfalls that seem to come 


from the sky; clear streams and 
tlower-dotted meadows; trees that 
make man and all his works seem 


puny; and far above the valley’s rim, 
the High Sierra. 

The ghost towns of the Sacramen- 
to will reconstruct for us the handi- 
caps confronting the Forty-niners. 
The Redwood Empire . . . sunset 
over the Pacific Oregon's un- 
usual bridges the Grand Coulee 
Washington our na- 
tion's Evergreen Playground, purple 
mountains towering over exquisite 
gems of lakes set in their midst—oh, 
what undreamed-of wonders await 
us in this magnificent country, this 
“land of the noble free”! 

Whether we decide to turn north- 
ward and travel by air-conditioned 
train to visit the Canadian Rockies, 
or eastward through Glacier National 
Park and thence to the Bad Lands of 
Dakota, or southeastwardly through 
Yellowstone—we shall return home 
rejuvenated and ready for whatever 
exigencies the future may bring. 


Dam in 














A Field and Four Friends 


(Continued from page 21) 


“T shall,” said Tony. “Thanks for 
a good name for my carving.” 

“Please,” said Wong Ho, “I have 
an invitation to give to all of you. 
My father, brother of Sung Lee who 
owns the laundry, has a Chinese 
restaurant in the city. We would 
like you to honor us by visiting it 
and cating some of our chow mein. 
My sister, Suey Ping, will call your 
mothers over the telephone and ask 
their permission. Then she will 
come here and take you in on the bus 
that goes from your square. Would 
you like to come?” 

Nothing so interesting had ever 
happened to the group, and they plied 
Wong Ho with questions. 

“Let us keep the answers a secret 
until you arrive at the Sign of the 
Dragon,” said Wong Ho with a smile. 

They had to wait a week; then it 
came true. Suey Ping, a pleasant 
young Chinese woman in American 
clothes, came for the group, and they 
rode in to the city together. The 
restaurant had an English sign in the 
window, and a great gilt dragon with 
Chinese characters beside it. 

Wong Ho's father met them, and 
bowed, shaking his own hands. He 
had a table all ready, and the group 
sat down, trying not to stare at all 
the Chinese decorations. The waiter, 
in a blue jacket, white trousers, and 
cloth shoes, smiled graciously. 

First came a small dish of shrimp, 
and then a dish of delicious chicken 
chow mein on crisp brown noodles. 


“I don’t know what’s in it besides 
chicken,” said Dick, “but it’s good.” 

“Bean sprouts, tender bamboo 
shoots, and water chestnuts are some 
of the things,” said Wong Ho. “The 
brown sauce is made of soybeans.” 

When the plates were empty, the 
waiter brought dishes of preserved 
fruits and rice cakes. 

“I was sure we would have rice.” 
said Bob.- “None of us 
cookies made of it before.” 

Spoons scraped up every drop of 
the fruit juice. No jam or jelly had 
ever tasted quite like this. Wong 
Ho saw how much his friends had 
enjoyed their dessert, and he said 
something in Chinese to the waiter, 

The waiter came back carrying a 
large tray. On it were some brown 
jars and a Chinese doll. The waiter 
put a jar in front of each guest, and 
laid the doll beside Sally’s plate. 

“It is only a small gift,” said 
Wong Ho, “a jar of the preserved 
fruit which you seemed to enjoy. 
The doll is a real Chinese toy.” 

Dick had been studying the queer 
characters on the window. 

“What does the Chinese 
mean?” he asked. 

“It tells that good food is found 
within,” said Wong Ho. “Did you 
know that hundreds of years ago the 
Chinese invented printing?” 

“And gunpowder,” said Bob. 

“I did not realize how much we 
owe the Chinese,” Ned remarked. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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™ last spring I decided to save for 
a new fur coat. Each pay day some 
of my money went into my “Fur Coat 
Fund.” By October | had saved enough. 
Then ... wouldn't you know? ... an 
automobile accident! I spent the nex 
five weeks in the hospital! My “Fur 
Coat Fund” just about paid the bill. 
Now that I’m well and teaching again. 
I've taken all the financial hazards out 
of accident. sickness and quarantine. 
Ive joined the Teachers Protective 
Union. The NEW Peerless-Hospital Cer 
tificate I've selected pays weekly hos 
pitalization benefits of $37.50 for eight 
weeks, even including the fir-t week 
Home confinement caused by accident. 
sickness or quarantine pays $25.00 per 
week. Other cash benefits run as high 
as $1,500.00! 1 advise you to protect 


yourself before you have an experience 
such as mine. 


Fill in the coupon below 
for complete information 
about how you can protect 
yourself against the finan- 
cial hazards of sickness, 
accident and quarantine. 





Teachers Protective [nion 


T. P. U. Building, Lancaster, Pa. 


Send me full information about T.P.U.(114) 








Name 


Address 
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A Gay Wool Cap 


(Continued from page 38) 


point 2%" from the bottom edge of 
the cap and 14” from the seam. Make 
, stitch this same size to the right of 
the long stitch, using the same color 
of yarn. 

To make the tassel, wind some of 
the third color of yarn twenty times 
around a piece of cardboard 514” long. 
Tie the strands together at one end 
with a short piece of worsted. Take 
out the cardboard, and wind some 
varn around the tassel evenly, about 


from the tied end to form the 
loop. Cut strands at the other end. 
Now cut three 17” lengths of 
yarn. Taking all three together, 
draw them through the loop of the 
tassel, bringing the ends together, 
and tie a knot around the loop firmly. 
Then tie an overhand knot in the six 


strands about 1” from the tassel, 
and tie another knot 1'#” farther 
along. Draw the yarn through the 


top of the cap and fasten. 


What to Do with the Frontispiece and Posters 


(Continued from pages 11, 


® MOST aptly titled is our fron- 
(page 11), for Lincoln 
represents the essence of freedom. 
Art classes may make frames to show 
the picture to advantage. Have 
pupils suggest traits of Lincoln which 
would fortify us individually in work- 
ing for our country’s welfare. 

(Page 33.) Have the children 


draw other posters on what to do as 


tispiece 


33, and 39) 


individuals in promoting the general 
welfare. Include public — buildings 
that correlate with this theme. 

(Page 39.) Your pupils will enjoy 
thinking of health symbols for a series 
of health posters. Make a chart of 
daily health habits. Point out the im- 
portance of keeping fit, not only for 
Uncle Sam, but also for getting fun 
out of work and play. 


A Shadow-Puppet Show in Color 


(Continued from page 37) 


Then scenery was painted, and a 
series of short scenes based on local 
and state history were written in the 
English classes. Songs were learned 
in music classes, and gradually a 
show was created which was well 
worth the time spent to produce it. 
The children were asked to repeat 
their show at the State Teachers As- 
ciation Convention at Atlantic 
City, where it was received with en- 
thusiasm and interest. 

Some of the advantages of a 
shadow show over the usual type of 
puppet show are: 

It is inexpensive. 

2. Puppets may be easily handled. 
No experience is required to operate 
them. Parts are moved with sticks 
and wires. 


Only a large covered 
with thin silk or other semitrans- 
parent material, and a floodlight are 
needed for production. 

4. Beautiful color effects may be 
secured by using colored 
screens over floodlights. 

§. The audience can see the 
production well, since the screen is 
raised six feet above the stage plat- 
form to allow the children to hold the 
puppets above their heads for opera- 
tion. 

The principal and the classroom 
teachers agreed with the art teacher 
that the children had acquired valu- 
able experience in co-operation, oral 
expression, music and art appreciation, 
English composition, historical _ re- 
search, and acquisition of skills. 


screen 


gelatine 





Washington, Uncle 


Sam's Nerve Center 


(Continued from page 62) 


legislative chambers of the Capitol, I 
would see those chairs, those desks, 
come alive with men who are there 
because other men have had faith in 
them—there to make momentous de- 
cisions which affect the lives and 
fortunes of millions of people. 

I want to gaze at the White House, 
beautiful symbol of a free people who 
generously offer this gracious resi- 
dence to a man whom they have 
trusted to direct them into paths of 
the highest ultimate good. 

The tremendous departments of the 
government, whose activities stretch 
trom the friendly borders of Mexico 
to the equally friendly borders of 
Canada, and from ocean to ocean— 
Agriculture, Interior, Labor, Com- 
merce, and all, I must surely see— 
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cach doing its individual work, yet 
all woven together in a vibrant net- 
work of people and purposes. 

This year, because of our awakened 
need for evidence of our country's 
defensive strength, Washington will 
be active even during the summer 
months, which are usually a resting 
time. So I hope to gain a vision of 
the business of a nation, and return to 
my home inspired to do my small but 
vital part in carrying on this impres- 
sive and fascinating job of preserving 
America from within and without— 
from all foes of fear, hate, apathy. 
With a better understanding of the 
meaning of patriotism, I will take up 
my precious task of molding the 
young minds which come to me, 
knowing that in America all is well! 


DO YOU LET THESE 
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If you want a lot for a little, here are the books for you. 
96-page Handbooks is packed with practical material designed to enrich 


your teaching. Prepare “d by experienced teachers, these hooks are bei ‘ing 
successfully used in many schools, Let them make teaching easier for you. 


Each book is $.50. or only $.35. if ordered when you are subscribing for 
Use the coupon below. today. 
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CLIP THIS COUPON AND 


Date 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Please send me the teaching aids which | have listed below. 











fam enclosing payment in full. $ 
(Note the special prices to INSTRUCTOR subscribers.) 


tw 
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te 


NAME 





ST. or R.D 





YOUR COUNTRY WANTS YOU 


sx TO TEACH DEMOCRACY w 


STATE 





Y OU are playing a vitally important role. It is your right and duty 
to respond to your country’s call. To most effectively teach democ- 
need these valuable aids. To most effectively practice 
Fill out this 


coupon now. With your responsibility for teaching America’s youth 


racy, you 


democracy, you should do something tangible: so act. 


(and it is a real one), you can't afford to pass up these materials. 
You owe it to yourself, your pupils, school, and community; but, 
most broadiy and pertinently speaking, yol owe it to your country. 


(Other helpful material listed on page 78.) Mail your order today! 













Support your belief in America by 
having in your schoolroom the very 
breath, the very symbol, of democ- 
racy the Declaration of Independ- 
This fine facsimile copy is 
lasting equipment you'll want now 
and in future years. Mount it or 
keep on a handy roller. At this amaz- 
ingly low cost, no classroom need be 
without it. Price. postpaid: $.60; 
$.50 to Instructor subscribers. 


Why not use one of these ten 
photographic posters of his- 
torical and patriotic subjects 
on your bulletin board each 
with correlative mate- 
rial (suggestions are given on 
the portfolio) of your own 
choosing? Each poster = is 
on white bristol board 10” x 
13”. Deseriptive material is 
printed on the back of each. Price, postpaid: 
$1.00; only $.80 if added to an INstrucTOR order. 


iP 4 = 
30 X36 


MOUNTED 
fel, | week 


LINEN 


These posters. showing Amer- 
ican ideals. are on heavy card- 
board of various colors. size 
10” x 13". Price, postpaid: 
$1.00: only $.80 when added 


to your INSTRUCTOR order. 
334” x 5” miniatures, $.10 a 


set: 10 or more sets. $.08 a set. 
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This compact booklet is almost a class- 
room “must” these days. Price. po-tpaid: 
5 cents a copy for five to eleven copies; 
one dozen or more, 50 cents a dozen: 
100 or more, $3.75 a hundred. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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Washington Dreams 


(Continued from page 54) 


(A soloist sings “Hail, Columbia” 
or “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean.” ) 

DEMOCRACY (enters and comes 
down center aisle as this tune is re- 
peated, taking a place at the right, 
near Faith) — 

I am the Spirit of Democracy. 

In no other land do I stand so proudly 
Nor blossom so fairly. 

| need neither pomp nor ceremony 
To remind men of my power. 

[ say, “All men are created equal,” 
And I give to all a chance to vote 


Or be represented in the government. . 


Democracy fosters a desire for unity, 
Creates an interest in the common 
good, 

And gives an opportunity for success 
To every man of resource and courage. 
Democracy lies in the people's hands. 
I am Democracy, 

And I take the people unto my heart. 

INDUSTRY (enters to music and 
stands at left, near Freedom)— 

I am Industry. 

1 am the spirit that should cause each 
true American 

To find happiness in labor, and joy 
in honest toil. 

| am a tower of strength in any new 
nation 

And a bulwark in an older one. 

I dwell on the farm lands, the forests, 
and the factories; 

| am found at the desks where men 
plan and figure. 

Only my efforts can produce growth 
and prosperity. 

| am a heritage from the Old World, 

A gift to the New. 

If you think to build well, 

Admire industry and encourage it 
with zeal, 

For the slothful will see defeat, 

And the lazy will send out tentacles 
that destroy; 

But the industrious will prosper 

And drink deep of the nectar of suc- 
cess 

And the ambrosia of accomplishment. 

(Pianist plays one stanza of “Work 
for the Night Ils Coming.” ) 

HUMANITY (enters to music and 
stands at right, near Democracy)— 
1 am the Spirit of Humanity. 

My hand is outstretched to relieve 
The misery of all mankind. 
Before men founded this New 

World, 

They*knew oppression and suffering; 

So they said, “We shall build a world 

Where there will be tolerance and 
understanding.” 

1 am the spirit which helps 

Communities to live in harmony with 
their neighbors. 

In times of disaster I am there 

To lift the burden or ease the load. 

I am the guiding spirit of nurses, 
doctors, and scientists. 

I dwell in the hospitals and the 
churches, 

The foundling homes and the orphan 
asylums. 

I motivate all agencies that help the 
weak and unfortunate. 

I am kind and patient. 

I am Humanity. 

Justice (enters to music 
stands at left, near Industry) — 
I am Justice. 

I shall not let the little man suffer 
Nor the big man reap excessive profit. 


and 


I am the peacemaker, the lawmake, 
and the courts. 

Some say that Justice is blind, 

But that is not so. I sce clearly; 

I listen for the truth; 

I ponder on things without pre 
udice; 

I render my decisions fairly; 

I am ready to give aid to all my coun 
trymen. 

I am Justice. 

(Soloist or group sings one stanz, 
of “Speed Our Republic” and 4} 
pianist plays it through again 4 
Education enters.) 

FDUCATION (stands afl right cente 
lightly more toward the front thy 
Humanity)— 
| am Education. 

I am the force which impels men 

To build schoolhouses 

As soon as they have built cabins. 
I know that knowledge is power, 
And I teach all 

How to use that power for good. 
I am Education. 

RELIGION (enters to music of “( 
God, beneath Thy Guiding Hand’: 
stands left of center in a position cor. 
responding to that of Education)— 
I am Religion. 

[ govern men’s hearts and minds. 

[ dwell in the shining spires 

Of small white country churches; 

I linger in huge, dim-lit cathedrals. 

I touch life in the missions and meet- 
ing places. 

Here in America has been found the 
true solution 

To an age-old problem. 

It matters not how men worship 

So long as they feel their religion 

Deeply and sincerely, 

And use it as a rudder 

To steer their lives 

Into calm waters and safe harbors. 

(Soloist or group sings one stanza 
of the hymn mentioned above.) 

SPIRIT OF THE FLAG (enters down 
center aisle and takes her place o 
the platform or box provided)— 

1 am the Spirit of the Flag. 

Every country needs a symbol, and 

I am glad that you have chosen me, 

The Red, the White, and the Blue. 

Red is for courage, white for purity, 

And blue for truth. 

Any nation having these qualities 

Shall “never perish from the earth.” 

As I float in the breeze with sunlight 
on my folds 

I want everyone to feel secure in my 
protection. 

| am the symbol of a mighty nation 

I am Old Glory. 

[ am the Star-Spangled Banner. 

I am your Flag! 
(Washington stirs in his sleep.) 
NARRATOR— 

Look! In yonder chair 

Our Washington has stirred, 

As though he were aware 

Of what has just occurred. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON (waking 
slowly)—Ah, Martha, did I doze? 

MARTHA WASHINGTON—Doze? In- 
deed, you have slept for a long ume. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—Then 
must have been a dream. 

MARTHA WASHINGTON—A dream‘ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON (rising 4M" 
talking in an excited but clear mam- 
ner)—It was a dream, and | think 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Washington Dreams 


(Continued from page 72) 


that it was sent to guide me. Now I 
know that my country still has need 
of me, for I have seen a land beauti- 
ful in faith and growing through 
industry. (Faith and Industry step 
forward; he takes a hand of each. 
Varrator takes away Washington’s 
chair.) 1 understand better now 
what men mean by freedom, and how 
humanity can help us in our endeav- 
ors to build rightly. (Freedom and 
Humanity step forward.) There will 
be justice in our land and a fine spirit 
of democracy which no other country 
has yet acquired. (Democracy and 
Justice come forward.) There will be 
fine schools for free education and 
churches where people may gain grace 
ind purity of spirit. (Education and 
Religion come forward.) And above 


it all will be the flag. (The Spirit of 


the Flag steps down from the plat- 
form. The symbolical characters 
now form a semicircle on the stage 
with Washington in the center. 
Martha is seated in her chair between 
them and audience.) With the help 
of these true friends (looks right and 
left), and with such a flag to follow, 
| must go on and do my part. 
(Martha Washington rises. All 
players form a lane through which 
the Spirit of the Flag passes. Next 
come George and Martha Washington. 
The other characters fall into lin 
naturally, two by two, and all march 
to the rear of the hall, as the soloist 
starts singing “America.” The au- 
dience may join in if desired.) 
EpitoriaAL Note: All the songs are 
in The New American Song Book, by 


Marx and Anne Oberndorfer, published 
by Hall & McCreary Co., Chicago. 


Creative Arts as a Means to Personality Development 


(Continued from page 32) 


will make pictures of their experiences 
as well as of their interests. 

Much can be learned by collecting 
and studying children’s pictures dur- 
ing the school year. 

Some of the observations I have 
made of my pupils may help to illus- 
trate my point. 

Edward lives and breathes excite- 
ment. His drawings are of cowboys, 
Indians, and airplanes. On the play- 
ground as well as in the classroom he 
ilways has a group of children fol- 
lowing him. He is a leader, a good 
organizer, and is well liked. 


John is a real artist. His drawings 
show unusual talent and keen per- 
ception in exactness and correctness 
of detail. He talks well and uses in- 
telligence in thinking things through. 

Rae Ellen draws fairies, toe dan- 
cers, and dainty little figures like the 
child herself. A speech impediment 
gives her a feeling of suppression, and 
she longs to express herself actively. 
This she can do by means of art. 

And so it seems to me that with 
the help of the creative arts one may 
discover interesting indications of in- 
dividual differences. 





Please Be More Specific 


Continued from page 12) 


11:15=11:30 Evaluation of scatwork. 

This is very important. Try to get 
the child’s best efforts. Have con- 
structive criticism by the children. 
Careless work is entirely unnecessary. 
1:30—12:00 Literature hour. 

This may call for dramatization 
ind creative expression. If possible, 
the children should be together in a 
The *teacher reads or tells 
and reads beautiful poems. 
Children love to join in as the teach- 
et tells a story or gives a poem that 
has been used enough times to be 
familiar. Much creative expression 
from the child may grow out of the 
ictivities of this period. 
1:00-1:15 Rest and relaxation. 


sroup. 


stories, 


1:15-2:00 Numbers, writing, and 
phonics. 
l. A few minutes could be de- 


voted to formal number drill. Here 
is a suggested lesson for first grade. 
4) Rhythmic counting. Teach 
this rhyme to get sequence of num- 
bers from one to ten. 
A, 2p Fa De 
I caught a hare alive; 
G, 75 Be Pa Ee 
I let him go again. 
b) Rational counting. One child 
unces a ball. Other children count 
until he misses. Some child writes on 


the board the number of bounces. 
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c) Number recognition. Have on 
cards several duplicates of each num- 
ber being taught. Ask all children 
who have 2’s to run to the door; all 
who have 5’s to make a line in front 
of the room. 

2. Writing. This period should 
not be too long. Whether you are 
teaching manuscript or cursive writ 
correct formation of 
letters, proper alignment, and proper 
spacing. Writing should be very 
limited in the first grade. 

3. Phonics. The phonics period 
should be separate from a regular 
reading period. Phonics teaching may 
begin as soon as the child is familiar 
with enough words, and should con- 
tinue on through the grades as far as 
it is necessary. Some children do not 
require any phonics teaching. 
2:00-2:15 Outdoor play. 

Supervised games. 
2:15-3:15 Unit activities. 

This activity period is more often 
placed at the beginning of the day. 
However, with the long day that our 
beginning children have to spend in 
school, the unit work is sometimes 
more successful in the afternoon. 
This period should include construc- 
tion work, reading, creative expression 
through rhythmic games, music, sing- 
ing, art, and handicraft. 


ing, insist on 














Winner of 1° Prize 
Unit of Work on 


RAYON 


MATTIE LOU KELLEY 


Pennsylvania Elementary School 
Beaumont Public Schools 
Beaumont, Texas 


OTHER PRIZE WINNERS 


NANCY WOOTEN WALKER 


Teacher, second grade, Mayfield School 
Cleveland City Schools 


Cleveland, Tennessee 


MRS. LILLIAN CREEKMORE 


Teacher 4th Grade 
James A. Duncan School, Bonham, “lex. 


OPAL A. CRABB 


Teacher 5th Grade 
South Park School, Moberly, Miss. 


RUTH E. GEIPEL 


Teacher District. 116 
Manhattan, Ill. 


MARY JOHNSON 


Teacher, 4A-5B 
Jenny Lind School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


BLANCHE NEAL SHIPLEY 


Teacher of Echo Dell School 
Grant City, Missouri 





The Educational Aids offered here have been designed to cover 
all phases of the development, manufacture, characteristics, 
identification, care and use, fabric styling and testing of RAYON. 
The supply is limited, we urge you to send for your set quickly. 








WHAT IS RAYON? 
EDUCATIONAL KIT 


With removable somples of six pro 
gressive stages in the monufacture of 
Rayon, from wood chips to finished 
yarn. In a handy 8Y4"x10'/)” kit with 
chart inside the cover showing the vis- 
cose process of manufacture 


A compact 20 
page illustrated 
booklet covering 
the main points in 
the history, devel 
opment, methods 
of manufacture 
and uses of Rayon 
As mony as you re 
quire for your class 





RAYON FROM STUDENT BOOKLETS 


FOREST TO FASHION 


for your class. These ore 
miniature reproductions 
of “Rayon From Forest to 
Size 5° x 6%", 
28 pages. For individual 
student's use in connec- 
tion with large presento- 
tion. One for each stu- 










This handy classroom presenta 
tion in pyramid form is a history 
of the three processes of Rayon 
manufacture. It consists of 24 
poges in two colors with on at 7 
tractive cloth-bound cover, size F 
10%" x 13%”. Opened it stands e 
upright on desk or table for dem | 
onstration purposes; closed it f 

s compact, easily carried. Hos ° 4 
arge size illustrations visible / 

from distance. Two pages of ac 

tual swotches of latest Rayon fl 


Fashion 













dent in your closs 


fobrics 4 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF RAYON YARN 
350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW, attach « one-dollar bill, and mail 


, it to us. You will receive your Combination Offer quickly 
oS it 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION. 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me the Educational Helps listed above, for which | enclose One Dollar. 
| have . . students in my clossles). 
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Peers WARFARE” isa daily routine 
in the Lehn & Fink research labora- 
tories. Here millions of dangerous 
bacterial public enemies are carefully 
nurtured and propagated to supply 
germ “‘guinea pigs’’ to test the potency 


of Lysol. 


confidence that 


Nothing is left to chance where 
human life and health may be at stake. 
This painstaking precaution means that 
you can always use Lysol with absolute 
it will “work’’ when 


you need it. 


From raw material 


chemists and bacteriologists. 


Due to its concentrated germ-killing 
strength— Lysol actually costs you /ess 
to use than many inferior products. 
Always insist upon genuine Lysol, the 
product relied upon in leading hos- 
pitals, clinics and homes for more than 


50 years. 


You are cordially invited to visit the 
Lehn & Fink plant—in Bloomfield, 
N. J.—Lysol’s most convincing adver- 


tisement. 


Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 
Depl. [-242, Bloomfield,  - for free 
hook on household and personal uses of 


L 


ysol. 






Disinfectant 


ore VE ONE 


Copyright 1941 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Distributors of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 


to finished 
product—the quality and germ-killing 
efficiency of Lysol are protected by rigid 
laboratory tests, under the direction of 
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When We Went to 


the Museum 


(Continued from page 17) 


IV. Correlations. 

Later in the day each child told 
what he enjoyed most, or just said 
anything he wanted to say about the 
trip. The teacher put these remarks 
on the blackboard and the children 


read them again and again. 


Our Trip To THE MusEUM 


JANET—I liked the little hummingbird. 
I liked the bear taking a bath. 
liked the snakes crawling 


DON 
MaARY—I 
around. 
DONNA—I liked the screech owl's 
screech. 
carot—lI liked the skeletons. 
sanice—lI liked the big ostrich. 
GEorGeE—I think the bat is funny. 
rpwarp—lI think the skunk is pretty. 
ELIZABETH—I liked the redheaded wood 
pecker. 
DONALD—I did like the blue 
carrying away the robin’s egg. 
BeveRLY—lI liked the baby opossums. 
NELSON—I liked the striped chipmunk. 
ELLEN—I liked the flying squirrels. 
toi—I liked the red squirrel, 
I don’t like it when he eats 


eggs. 


not yay $s 


but 
birds’ 


This record furnished effective mo- 
tivation in language, reading, writing, 
word analysis, and spelling. 

The children were encouraged to 
find stories in their library about any- 
thing they saw in the museum. The 
number of stories and pictures they 
found+was surprisingly large. 

Soon after our trip—one morning 
before school—Donald said, “What 
are we going to make?” The teacher 
said, “What would you like to make?” 
Donald answered, “The museum.” 
That is how we launched on our next 
activity, but that is another story. 

V. Culminating activity. 

A. Everyone wanted his mother to 

come to school and hear about our 

trip and see the things we were 

making, so the group planned a 

Mother’s Afternoon. After discus- 

sion, the teacher put on the black- 

board a chart entitled “What We 

Can Do for Our Mothers on Thurs- 

day Afternoon.” There were six 

suggestions of things to do and 


each child put his name under the | 


one in which he ‘wished to partici- 
pate. 

1. Read stories. 

2. Show and tell about pictures. 
3. Tell of our trip. 
Tell of things we made. 
Sing songs. 
. Play stories. 


a + 











B. The day before the sitions | 


came, each child had a chance to 
try out his part so everyone would 


have a feeling of security, and take | 


no more than his share of time. 

C. A committee of two children 
greeted the mothers as they came, 
and took them to seats. 
program was over, some of the chil- 
dren who evidenced the most self- 
control were chosen to serve ice 
cream (in paper cups) and cookies 
to everyone. 

D. At the close, everyone—moth- 
ers, children, and teachers—joined 
hands in a big circle and took turns 
in saying “Good-by” to one an- 
other, all happy because of a good 
trip and a good afternoon. 


After the | 
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Abe Lincoln in Indiana 


(Continued from page 50) 


questions. I explained that I wa 
working for Mr. Taylor last summe 
at nine dollars a month, and that fy 
had a ferry license; that I helped 
support my father and stepmother. 
my sister, two stepsisters, and littl. 
stepbrother; and that I now had a job 
with you. Squire Pate said I had 
done nothing wrong. Jack Dill had 
to pay four dollars costs. I borrowed 
a book over there, Pilgrim’s Progress 

ANDY CRAWFORD—Right | smart. 
Abe. What's your opinion of the 
law business? 

ABE LINCOLN (solemnly)—I like 
it. I want to go back there or tp 
Rockport and hear cases whenever | 
can. A fellow has to think hard ip 
law as well as read and study. I wish 
I knew where I could borrow a hay 
book. The one Squire Pate looked in 
was written by Blackstone. I never 
until today had thought about being 
a lawyer. 

ANN ROBY—I'm going to study 
geography in school. Did you ever 
study geography, Abe? 

ABE LINCOLN—Right here in the 
store I study it. (Points to shelves.) 
Here’s tea from China, sugar from 
Cuba, coffee from Brazil, and calico 
woven in Massachusetts. 

ANN ROBY—I think you're mighty 
smart, Abe. But I must hurry home. 
Good evening, all. (Evxits.) 

COLONEL JONES—Here’s a Louis- 
ville Gazette that came today, Abe. 
You can read it when you've tidied 
up the store. (Evxifs.) 

MRS. HAYES (entering by the street 
door )—Good evening, sirs. I hope | 
see you well. 

(Andy Crawford nods.) 

ABE LINCOLN—What will it be to- 
day, Mrs. Hayes? 

MRS. HAYES—Some salt and pepper, 
please. Here is some honey to trade. 
(Places a large gourd on the counter.) 
I need a package of soda too. 

ABE LINCOLN—That will be seven 
cents more, Mrs. Hayes. (She puts 4 
coin on the counter while Abe places 
these articles in front of ber.) Had 
you heard there will be preaching « 
the church Saturday and Sunday? | 
know you always like to come when 
you can. (He picks up her coin and 
puts down three pennies.) 

MRS. HAYES—Yes, I do, Abe, and 
all of us will come. I’m glad you 
thought to tell me. 

ANDY CRAWFORD—Now that Abe 
is janitor he wants to drum up 2 
crowd for meeting. 

(Andy guffaws and Abe grins.) 

MRS. HAYES—I'll tell my neigh- 
bors. Good night, sirs. (She exits by 
street door.) 

(Abe picks up the newspaper.) 

ABE LINCOLN—A school at New 
Harmony. That’s about forty miles 
west. How I'd like to go! Board, 
tuition, room, and laundry for $100 
a year. I’ve got fifty cents. (Shake 
head and sighs.) 

COLONEL JONES (entering )—Best 
get on home now, Abe. You've had 
a long day. 

ABE LINCOLN (putting on coat and 
glancing at the counter)—Whats 
this? Mrs. Hayes left her change, 
three pennies. I'll go by her house on 
my way home and give it to her. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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| Abe Lincoln in Indiana | 
INVITATION T2 (Continued from page 74) | 
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t alone an invitation to back next week. Save it for her. 

i 0 sae . 
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that’s Abe Lincoln. 
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Lessons Fun 


(Continued from page 44) | 


are black and white, and those in his | GEORGE WASHINGTON 


left hand are light and dark shades of i His Mt. Vernon Home 
gray. Let the children mix black and Eight sheets of outline designs with full 
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Successful Competitive Method 
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e No more coaxing your pupils to be tidy 

-neatness becomes an exciting, keenly 
competitive game with these free Shinola 
Neatness Charts. 
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over the country write to tell us of re- 
markable cleanliness records chalked up 
by their pupils under the stimulus of this 
new way of teaching. 
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your supply today! 
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A Unit on Aircraft 


Continued from page 22) 


8. Excursions. 

9. Individual pupil-sharing ex- 

perience with the class. 
Problem-solving enterprises. 

These enterprises will depend a 
great deal upon the pupils’ back- 
ground, past experiences, age, ability, 
and capacity. 

A. What kind of airplanes and air- 

ships are there? 

B. What makes them stay 

air? 

How do they get up in the air? 

D. What are the different parts of 

in airplane and an airship? 

E. Do mail planes carry 

gers? 

Do passenger planes carry mail? 

G. What helps make flying safe? 

H. What part does radio play in 

flying? 

What part does weather play in 
flying? 

J. What signals are used and why? 
VI. Specific learning enterprises. 

Most of these enterprises have drill, 
practice, 


in the 


passen- 


and repetition as a basis of 
their activities. 
A. Simple problems about airplanes 
and airships involving subtraction 
and addition. 
B. Learning the use of 
ments in construction of airplanes, 


measure 


hangars, terminal, doll clothes, and 
so on. 
C. Telling time; reading simple 


timetables. 
LD. Learning to write words needed 
for informa- 
tion, for original stories about air- 
craft, for recording daily progress, 
ind so on. 


for signs, necessary 


E. Learning many terms connected 
with this activity which occur fre- 
quently in reading charts, picture 
and bulletins. 
F. Learning to handle 
materials. 

G. Learning to plan, execute, and 
judge a finished job. 

H. Learning to express thoughts 
and plans before the class clearly, 
concretely, and distinctly. 

I. Learning to give and to apply 
constructive criticism. 

J. Learning to form a mental pic- 
ture of what is to be accomplished. 


books, 


and choose 


K. Learning some behavior pj. 

terns: neatness, promptness, fe. 

sponsibility, respect for others, 

L. Learning to express feeling, 

and images through drawing, 

paintings, storics or poems, songs 

dramatic play, and rhythmic ey. 

ercises done to music. 

M. Learning to use information, 
Vil. Outgrowth into other units, 

A. Community life. 

B. Some form of specialized tran; 

portation: trains, boats, 

C. Post office. 

D. Early transportation. 


or trucks 
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Martha's Winter Visiting Day 


(Continued from page 20) 


said, retelling the story Martha knew 
and loved, “after he had _ been 
wounded at the Battle of Brandywine. 
Thy great-grandmother helped care 
for him. She nursed the British sol- 
diers, too, when they were carried into 
Birmingham Meetinghouse, after the 
battle. Thee knows, Martha, that 
Quakers do not believe in carrying 
arms or in fighting, but we try to 
help anyone in distress at any tame. 
{ shall quilt the thin ‘kerchief over a 
piece of linen, I think,” she continued, 
“so that it will not pull. And some- 
day thee can tell thy children the 
story as I have told it to thee.” 

The light from the south window 
was growing dim. Aunt Thamzin 
put away her needlework and then 
brought out a pinafore which Martha 


tied on, to help with the tea. She 
loved the grown-up teas that she and 
her aunt had before the fire, ever) 
visiting day. Martha herself poured 
the tea from the little pewter teapot 
her grandfather Pennell had made. 

Visiting days went so fast! The 
winter one was never so long as the 
summer one, because she must be 
driven home by nightfall. 

se shall see thee again on Meeting 
Day,” Aunt Thamzin said, 
helped Martha into her wraps. 

“But it won't be the same,” Martha 
thought. “Others will be there 100, 
and there will be no chance for 
Aunt Thamzin and me to visit.” 


as she 


EpirorRiAL Note: A_ previous stor 
about Martha's visiting day may " 
found in the November 1940 issue ® 
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Hotels and i oe 


COLORADO 
Rocky Mountain National Park 
Chalet -Ranch, Estes Park, in heart of the 





Rockies. Friendly, informal. All the fun of 
dude ranch . . horseback riding, hiking on 
ls, steak fries, golf. Delicious food. 

Write fo ustrated literature. 1730 Glenarm, 


NEW YORK 
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HOTEL 
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TO RADIO CITY 
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friendly 


Welcome to our 
Bright, attractive rooms from $3 
for 


feachers! 
nn! 
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a free “Guide-Map 


Write Dept. “I” 
” of New York. 


Vew York City 
Piccadilly Hotel 
45th St., West of 

Bway. 700 large, 

lelightful rooms all 

with bath, radio, 
jireulating iced wa- 
ter. Near theatres, 

Radio City. Conven- 

ient to rail and bus 

erminals, subways. 

Daily Rates from 

$2.50. Famous Cir- 

cus Bar. Write for 

Booklet. Roy Moul- 

ton, Manager. 





Vew York City 


Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3% minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 


serv 





with bath. Single. 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. Special 
rate for educators. 
14 East 28th St. 
Send for Booklet. 


New York City 





The Shelton Hotel 


Lexington Ave. at 49th St. A Grand, 
Central location. Near Radio City and 
the famous shopping district. Moder- 
ate rates—from $2.50 single, $4.50 
double—include FREE use of swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium, library, and 


other facilities of a club hotel. 












Ma OFFICE M 
About *. MFRS. ORIG. PRICE 


Mn to term 70¢a Week 


Ne oy 2- onan GUARANTEE 


y Down—10 Day Trial 


Send for FREE price smashing liter. 

ature in colors. Shows alt Lg 

our literature befor: © you bu TODAY. 
FREE COURSE 7 ay INCLUDED. 


oo noes gat TYPEWRITER EXCH. 


S+ 231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 
W / tAL PRICES 
eddin 100 Rand-snaraved $10.00 
g . Including two sets of envelopes 
100 Seript Lettering 50 
Svante Semgies 100 Visiting Cards - - $1.00 
N.OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1040 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia,Pa. 
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A Test on Products 


(Continued from page 30) 
Key 


oats 9. butter 

oil 10. coconut 

wool . rice 

. hides 12. petroleum 

. rubber 13. wood 

. limestone 14. raisins 

. Sugar 15. poultry 

corn 

a quarry 8. 

. granite 

. marble 9. 

clay 10. 

. Miners 11. 

coal 12. 

. in the 13. the silkworm | 
ground 14. a tree 

eo 

: Bx 
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we 


a plant (cot- 
ton boll) 
rocky, hilly | 
in the spring | 
tanning 

flax 
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A Test on Famous 
Americans 


(Continued from page 31) 


Key 

f41 7b ld e 
dS5.a 8&m Il. g 
i6ék 9c 12h 
William McKinley 
John C. Calhoun 
. Roger Williams 
Paul Revere 
. Luther Burbank 
. Benjamin Franklin 
. Alexander Hamilton 
. George W. Goethals 
. James Fenimore Cooper 
. Samuel F. B. Morse 
a 38a $b 7.€ 
c 4.¢ 6b 
d 4, f 

i 5. j 
a 6. h 
. Andrew Jackson 
. Patrick Henry 
. Nathan Hale 
. Captain James Lawrence 
Daniel Webster 
. Thomas Paine 
. Ethan Allen 
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A Test in Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 31) 
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pound 
dozen 

acre 
speedometer 
quart 


. degree 6. 
. thermometer 7. 
. mile . 
yard 9. 
ton 10. 
an improper 
numerator 
decimal fraction 
a mixed number 
5. a proper 

. improper 

. mixed number 
8. adding 


6 
7 
g 
9. denominator 
0 
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wee Ss hw Ne Ne 
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we 
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. whole 
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Es. 
room! 
tion comics, 
ITS NEW 
DIFFERENT! 
throughout the 


comics are accepted in the elass- 
Not the ordinary “trashy” fic- 
but TRUE COMICS — beeause 
ITs EDUCATIONAL—IT’S 
More than 2,000 schools 
country are using TRUE 
COMICS in their classrooms and school 
libraries. Testimonials from educators 
throughout the country say that they are 
finding these magazines a positive teaching 
aid. 

For here. in TRUE COMICS. the publish- 
ers of PARENTS’ MAGAZINE have made 
use of the appealing features of the “comics” 
technique—the easy-to-read style, the color- 
ful active pictures, and utilized the “comics” 
reading rage among children to develop a 
keen interest in REAL people. real history, 
real achievements—yes, to make TRUTH 
more thrilling than fiction! The result is an 
absorbing monthly magazine which has been 
hailed by educators and intelligent parents 
as the perfect answer to the problem of how 
to divert young people from the super-sensa- 
tional trashy comics to which they have 
been devoting so many hours and dimes. 


TRUE COMICS is more than a good sub- 
stitute. It is valuable in itself. as a teaching 
aid. 
in further reading on worthwhile subjects. 
Science is infinitely more exciting. history 
more vivid when it “comes alive” in the col- 
orful style of the “comics.” 


THE SCHOOL PLAN 


You, too, can give your students this new 
opportunity to enjoy learning. They will 
study this textbook with avid interest, and 
they will derive from it a zest for true 
stories instead of lurid, impossible or trivial 
fiction. Under our special school plan as 
many copies as you wish of each issue of 
TRUE COMICS will be delivered right to 
your school. Details of the plan are given 
below, and there is a convenient form for 
you to use in ordering. Don’t postpone! 
Start your classes on the new TRUE 
COMICS way of learning. 

The new issue of TRUE 
COMICS will be delivered 
to your school every month. 
The regular price is 10¢c. 
On orders of 10 or more 
copies you may sell the is- 


———— 
(Es. 
“ine the Classroom ! 


and as a means of interesting children’ 








/ComMIcs 





Teachers are finding 
this new ‘‘comics”’ 
‘magazine a positive teaching aid 


a copy, and remit that amount to us. A free 
copy is supplied for each unit of 10. copies 


sold. For example. if you sell 50 copies in 
your school. 5 extra copies will be supplied 
free. Unsold copies may be returned for 


full credit. 


Orders may be 
10 days’ notice. 


14 SPLENDID FEATURES 
IN THE NEW ISSUE NO. 9 
AMONG THEM: 


“Mine Explosion” - inventor Humphry 
Davy and how he came to invent the miner’s 
safety lamp still in use. 


revised or cancelled on 


“The Count of Frentenac” . one of 
Canada’s pioneer statesmen. 

“UU. & Navy Chief” . life of Rear Ad- 
miral Harold R. Stark. 

“Is It True?” .. . 20 brain-icklers. 

“George Washington’s Advice”... a 
French and Indian War story. 

“Hero of a Vanishing Race” . the In. 


dian chief, Tecumseh. 


and a question-review that is fun and stim- 
ulates closer aitention to reading of the 
magazine, 





EDUCATORS Say: 


“TRUE COMICS is very tine. 
help in history 


I tind it quite a 
classes I wish to express my 
delight in finding something to replace the awful 
‘comics’ that have been wndermining the child's 


desire tor better literature.” 


TRUE 
One girl who formerly disliked the 


“My pupils were delighted to read 
COMICS. 
study of history said she liked it when it was as 


interesting as it is in comic strip form.” 


“IL have wondered for some years why more ed- 
ucational use was not made of the child and the 
adult's interest in stories in cartoon form. I 


shall recommend itto the students in my class in 





the psychology 
school child.” 


of the elementary 


“May | add that school children 


love your magazine . . . so do the 
teachers. Thank you for the 
publication of such a magazine, 


May it prosper 








NEWSSTAND 
PRICE 10c 


pocccccccc 


Please send me 


revised or cancelled on 15 days’ notice.) 
I am enclosing payment. 

Name a 

Name of School 

Address 

City 


Position or Subject Taught 


eS a ee ee ee 






EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, TRUE COMICS, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 
copies of the Current Issue of TRUE COMICS at the 


special school rate of 8¢ per copy for 10 or more copies, and continue to send that 
many copies each month for the balance of the school year. 


——— 


(This 


order may be 


[) Send bill each month. 


State 


Enrollment 


IN 2-42 
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CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL 


Date 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Please send me the teaching aids which I have listed below. 











tam enclosing payment in full. $ 








(Note the special prices to INSTRUCTOR subscribers.) 2.42 
NAME 

ST. or R.D 

P.O. STATE 








AWN INEXPENS/VE LIBRARY 


sx OF PATRIOTIC MATERIALS yw 


Tuis is the month, and 1942 the year, for patriotic teaching! You 
will need to have material on Washington and Lincoln—-plays, songs. 
recitations, to use as program numbers; stories, handwork, simple 
reading material, and famous pictures, to increase your pupils’ knowl- 
edge, and add to their appreciation of these great Americans. De- 
mocracy, American history, citizenship, and other seasonal themes 
deserve a full share of attention. Study the list of publications below, 
and see how inexpensively you can obtaia all the teaching aids of 


this kind that you, as an American teacher, could possibly wish! 





The instructor Book of Stories to meas or “U.S. Frigate Constitution—Old lronsides,”’ 
Tell. 128 pages, 944 in. x 1244 in No. 8, “Washington Crossing the Delaware,’ 
paper covers tories for every ade on No. 24 and the Washington,” by Stuart, 
fexed for easier use. $1.00; $.3C No 32 anc ™ Rail soptter,” * No. 3 
The Ir il-Color Prints of Art Mas 
The Instructor Book of _ -@ one ~ piece ach picture with study mate 
All the Year. 1/28 pages, ‘ rial, $.3¢ fo r or more, to INSTRUCTOR 
strong paper covers. Plays, recitations song bscribers, $2 eact See inside fr 
indexed for greater availability. $1.00; $& ver of THE INSTRUCTOR for January, 194 
f fescription and complete 
The Instructor Rhythm Band st of subjects 
Book 48 pages, 944 in. * 
1234 in stro ng paper covers Character Education, No 
How te duct a rhythm OF VITAL Colonial Life, No 50; and 
band, de ript ion of instru Pioneer Life, No 20, in The 
ments 38 scores, including IMPORTANCE Instructor Series of illustrat 
several for winter and patri- ed Units Each unit: $3 
the occasions $1.00 PS 8 TODAY four or more units, $.25 each 
e page 65 of this issue for 
Designs for Window Decora- fescription of this series, and 
tions and Other Art Projects. ; on for ordering 
’ sheets of designs ready t 
hectograph, 8Y in. x Il it and a } Ploces and Penge for Special Days, by, Grace B 
Teacher's Manual; in a portfoli Many wit te materia fo Valentin 
ter and patriotic designs $1.¢ $.8 y, Longfellow’s Birthday, and many othe 


asions $ 40 
The Instructor Handcraft ——E oy to 
Draw, Paint, or Make. S80 pages 9 Pieces and Plays Se Patriotic he by Grace 
1234 { strong paper covers Numer B Faxon Ree ns dril songs, plays 
pages of winter handw rk $| ‘00 3.80 nc! n } natization 2m “The ' 

without a Country $.40 

When They Were Boys, by Carrol! Everett and 
Charlies F. Reed j 


192 pages, illustrated, fu Pieces and Plays for Lincoln's Birthday, by 
B 


binding Boyhood stories of 27 famous Ice Faxon. Recitations, songs, quot. 
Americans. $ tions, anecdotes, exercises. and plays $.4 
aan They, Were Girls, by Rebecca Demir Pieces and y mod for Washington's Birthday, 
5ages strated full clot! by Grace B. Fax Recitations, sonas qu 
. vding inood stories of 24 American tations, exercises, plays $4 
women . 
America’s Making, | adie B Brewster 
Untold History Stories, by Carolyn Sherwir patriotic pagear t ncluding folk dances, witt 
Ba 192 pages strated. full cloth nusic and directions $ 
jing. True stories of girls and boys of 
lier days. $8 How “The ates: Cpenghed Banner” Was Writ 
ten, by Bet ris, and Patriotic Wand 
Lincoln—His Words and Deeds, by Oscar Drill, by Jose shine K aus Or any patri 
| orsor 4 illustrated, f asion In one booklet >! 
nding ' if nd character of 
$1.50 Uncle Sen's Rateguet Anum, by Wi lis N 
easily f 3 
The Lincoin- Douglas Debates, edited wit 
tr tion and notes, by Edwin Erle Spark 
Story of Washington, NV +; Boyhood of Declaration of Independence (facsimile) 
Washington, No 45, Washington's Farewell 
Addresses and First Inaugural, No 1/53; Story The Instructor “Good American” Citizen- 


of Lincoln, No Boyhood of ‘Lincoln, N ship Posters 


4. Story of Longfellow, N Stories of 

the Backwoods, ‘\ Story of Daniel The Instructor Flag Manual 
Boone, No 82: Life in Colonial Days, Ne 

d Story of Dickens, Nx American In- The Instructor Symbols of Democracy 
ventors—i! (Morse and Edison), No & Posters 

nstructor Literature Serie pecial price: | 

$1 0 ox side back cover of THE 
INSTRUCTOR for January, 1942, for descrip- For prices and descriptions of the items 


tion, complete list, and other data above, see the advertisement on page 72. 


Prices postpaid. When two prices are given, the second is a special rate to Instructor subscribers. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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Her Royal Valentine 


(Continued from page 49) 


(Roger and James give their valen- 
tines to the Guard, who puts them on 
the table. The boys go through the 
curtain opening. Phyllis arrives from 
right aisle.) 

Guarp—Greetings from Princess 
Anne. She will be pleased to see the 
daughter of her father’s physician. 

PHYLLIS (Aaughtily)—Here is my 
valentine for Her Highness. I had 
first choice of all those in the shop. 
(She passes through the curtain.) 

(Margaret and Carol arrive from 
left aisle.) 

MARGARET—Of course Peter won’t 
come. Why did you encourage him? 

caRoL—But, Margaret, he has 
never seen the castle. 

MARGARET—But to give a home- 
made valentine! 

CAROL—Princess Anne will like it. 
| do wish Peter would come. 

MARGARET—I wouldn't want to 
go into the courtroom with him in 
his ragged coat. You wait if you like. 

(Margaret leaves her valentine, 
and goes through curtains, Ralph, 
Marie, Estelle, and Philip arrive from 
center aisle.) 

ESTELLE—Why are you staying 
outside, Carol? It is almost sundown. 

PHiLip—I suppose youre waiting 
for that little ragamuffin with his 
homemade valentine. 

caROL—I am waiting for Peter. 

RALPH—He won't come. 

(They give their valentines to the 
Guard and go through the curtains.) 

CAROL—It is sunset now. Peter 
is not coming. (She gives the Guard 
her valentine; then turns and sees 
Peter running down center aisle.) 
Hurry, Peter. 

PETER (walking on stage)—Here 
is my valentine for the Princess. (He 
hands the Guard his valentine.) 

GUARD (astonished )—A homemade 
valentine for the Princess! 

PETER—Yes, sir. I did my best. 

caRoL—Come on, Peter. 

(They go through the curtains. 
The Guard looks at Peter's valentine 
and pushes it under the others.) 


ScENE III 


KING—It is just sundown. Guard, 
bring the valentines to the Princess. 

(Guard carries the table to stage 
center. Princess Anne leaves her 
throne and comes to the table.) 

PRINCESS ANNE—QOh, what lovely 
valentines! (The Children all smile 
proudly.) This is such a large one, 
here on the very top. (She holds up 
Roger’s valentine.) Whoever brought 
this must be very devoted to me. 
(Reads.) “To the beautiful Princess 
Anne from Roger, son of the rich 
merchant.” (Turns to Roger.) Oh, 
thank you, Roger! (Roger bows. 
She picks up another valentine.) 
What a dainty lace heart, with cupids 
around the edge. (Reads.) “To the 
loveliest of Princesses from Phyllis, 
daughter of the court physician.” 
(Turns to Phyllis.) Thank you! 
(Phyllis curtsies and stands proudly.) 
I like this one very much. (She 
reads another.) “From Margaret, 
daughter of the weaver of silks.” 
(Margaret curtsies and the Princess 
smiles at her.) And this red one 
with the golden heart is from James, 
son of the village baker. (James 


bows and the Princess nods to him, 
This blue one is from Ralph, son of 
the church warden. (He boy. 
Princess smiles.) This valentine |jk, 
a real pink rose must be from Carol 
She would remember that pink rose 
are my favorite flowers. (Carol cur}. 
sies.) This is very clever. (She holj 
up a clown with a heart in his hanj 
Everyone laughs.) Philip gave this 
one to me. (Philip bows.) Here ar 
twin hearts from Estelle and Marie 
daughters of the clockmaker. (Estell; 
and Marie curtsy.) Oh, they are 3) 
so lovely and show so much love fo, 
me that I do not know which one t 
choose. (The children look relieve 
that Princess Anne has not yet seen 
Peter’s valentine.) Mother, Father 
please come and help me. 

(King and Queen descend from 
their thrones and come to the table. 

QUEEN—You must choose {oy 
yourself, Princess Anne. 

KING—Yes, daughter, it must bk 
your own decision. To be a wix 
Princess, you must learn to judge. 

PRINCESS ANNE—I think that th 
ones who spent the most money fo: 
me must be very devoted to me, 
(She picks up Roger’s valentine ani 
hands it to the Queen.) Please hold 
Roger’s for me. (Children look «: 
Roger, who stands very straight. 
And this one from Phyllis. (Sh 
hands Phyllis’ valentine to the King. 
Father, will you please hold it 
(Phyllis looks very proud. Princes 
Anne stands off and surveys the two 
valentines.) It is so hard to decide. 
(She goes back to the table.) Oh,| 
nearly forgot the lovely pink rox 
from Carol. (She looks for the rose, 
and suddenly discovers Peter's valen- 
tine under the others.) Here is one 
I hadn’t seen before. (She looks a! 
Peter’s valeftine curiously.) Why. 
someone has made it by hand! Ther 
is no name on it. Who gave it to me’ 

PETER (Stepping forward and bow- 
ing)—I did, Princess Anne. I could 
not buy one for you, but my mother 
had some bits of ribbon and paper 

PRINCESS ANNE—And you mile 
this for me with your own hands? 

PETER—Yes, Princess Anne. 

PRINCESS ANNE—Father, I choox 
this one because Peter made it for me 
(King and Queen place the valentine 
on the table and return with Princes 
Anne to the thrones.) All of te 
children have brought beautiful val- 
entines, but I think that Peter ha 
proved his devotion to me. 

QUEEN—You have chosen wisel\ 
my child. 

KING—True love is the willingnes 
to serve. 

PRINCESS ANNE—Because Carol « 
always so thoughtful of others, | 
should like her to be invited to th 
castle once a week to spend the day. 

(Carol curtsies, and Princess Ant 
holds out her hand to ber.) 

KING—As you wish, Princess Ann 
(Rises.) Come here, Peter, son of t& 
flower maker. (Peter kneels bef 
the King.) Peter, your valentine bs 
been chosen, and you are to & 
Princess Anne’s royal playmate. Yo 
are to come to the palace to live, am 
when you are old enough, you shall & 
made my chief guard. I have need @ 
such devotion as yours. 
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A Field and Four Friends 


(Continued from page 70) 


Tony and Nick and Ivan smiled to 
hear their American friends admit 
what another land had done. 

Then it was time to thank Wong 
Hos father for the Chinese dinner 
ind the gifts. 

“What polite people the Chinese 
are.” said Tony as they rode home on 
the bus. 

“| hope that Wong Ho can come 
out and play in the field often,” said 


Sally. 
“[ always thought that the Chinese 
were very different from us, but 


Wong Ho is a regular boy,” said Bob. 
“He promised to show us a real 
Chinese kite,” said Ned. “I think we 
might wave to Sung Lee when we go 
by his laundry. We have him to 
thank for this trip to China.” 
The bus stopped, and their trip to 


China was over. 


Next morning Sally was ready for 
school early. She didn’t wait for 
Bob, as usual, but hurried off, by her- 
self. Later, as Bob walked along, 
near Tony’s house, he saw Sally ahead 
of him. She was walking toward the 
gate, but close to the fence, as though 
she didn’t want to be seen. She had 
a pencil and paper in her hand. As 
Bob watched, Sally looked closely at 
the house, and wrote something on 
the paper. 

Then she put pencil and paper in 
her sweater pocket and ran. She ran 
toward school so fast that there was 
no hope of catching her. Bob stood 
still and looked after her, too surprised 
to move. 

“What was she writing?” he asked 
himself, “and why didn’t she 
anyone to see her doing it?” 

(Continued in the March issue) 
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How to Choose a Unit of Work 


(Continued from page 16) 


problems to solve through the gather- 
ing of information. This informa- 
tion is valuable, whether it be gleaned 
from pictures, books, people, actual 
experience, or observation. This 
brings about an exchange of ideas and 
facts, and such knowledge creates de- 
ire for more knowledge. The finding 
ind sharing of facts, the solving of 
problems, the extent of discussion, 
ind the amount of research vary ac- 
cording to age and ability, regardless 
of grade placement. 

§. Will the stud) of this subject 
lead into another unit? 

A good unit will open up many 
new channels, If it comes to a dead 


end, it is valueless. Take for in 
stance a unit on rabbits. Where does 
that end? The ultimate end of rab- 
bits is either on the dinner table or on 
somebody’s back. It is all right to 
incorporate rabbits in a farm unit or 
a pet unit or in nature study, but rab- 
bits for rabbits’ sake, No. 

These are the five objectives. Any 
unit to be valuable and worth the 
teacher’s effort must embody all five. 
If the one you choose does not fit the 
bill, throw it out. Try another and 
another until you get a vital one. 
Then develop it, learn a lot yourself, 
and enjoy every moment of the expe- 
rience. Good luck to you! 





Susan B. Anthony 


(Continued from page 21) 


girl might fit herself to be a doctor, 
a lawyer, a business woman, or, in 
fact, almost anything that she chose. 

When Miss Anthony was a young 
irl, the doors of nearly all colleges 
were closed to women. The girl who 
dared to ask for as much education as 
her brother was considered an oddity. 
However, Miss Anthony lived to see 
girls admitted to college quite as a 
matter of course. 

Susan B. Anthony found a world 
where a married woman could not do 
what she liked with the property that 
the owned. Neither could she do as 
the wished with the money that she 
tad earned or received as a gift. She 
could not even take charge of her 
own children if anyone objected. 
Miss Anthony left a world where 
women’s rights in all these matters 
were considered and where in four 
states women could help make the 
hws. The Ninetcenth Amendment, 
giving women the vote, came later. 
Miss Anthony devoted all of her 
time to public speaking. She traveled 
trom coast to coast, always making 
the most of every opportunity to 
‘peak in behalf of the various reforms 
to which she devoted over sixty years 
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of her life. Sometimes she pleaded 
for the freedom of the slaves, some- 
times for temperance, but she always 
spoke for her favorite cause—rights 
for women. 

Susan B. Anthony kept on pleading 
for women, no matter how much 
people laughed at her. Gradually, 
the world began to see some reason in 
what she said. Today, all women who 
cast their vote, control their property, 
and send their daughters to college, 
can thank the determined Quaker 
girl who had such a large share in 
giving women their rights. 


FIND THE ANSWER 


Find out whether there are 

women who hold office 
1. In the town or city where 
you live. 
2. In the county where you live. 
3. On your board of education. 

Are there women members of Con- 
gress; of the President's Cabinet; of 
Parliament? 

Could you name a woman who is a 
judge; a doctor; the head of a large 
business firm? 

How old must a woman be before 
she can vote? 


any 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





TEACHERS - Uelp CW? 


a 


pf3 


BY SENDING FOR THIS 


FREE PROGRAM SERVICE 


wr don’t you suggest to the leader 
or program chairman of your Parent- 
Teacher Association, Child Study Group or 
Mothers’ Club that she, too, send for these 
that 
It will relieve her ot 


two attractive programs will 
successful meetings? 
the worry and responsibility of selecting 
suitable topics. looking for sources of sub- 
ject material and outlines to use in guiding 
the discussion at the meetings. The editors 
of THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE have ar- 
ranged all these details for your parent’ 
group. 

The programs, illustrated above, are at- 
tractively printed four-page folders, that list 
the topics selected for each monthly meet- 
ing. They are available in sufficient num- 
bers to distribute to the entire membership. 
Just send for them today and your group 


will be assured of a well-planned, authori- 


tative and interesting course of study from 
September 1941 through June 1942. 


Your Child 
From One to Six 


OTHERS of young children need and 
want all the help they can get in or- 

der to lay a firm foundation of good habits. 
sensible discipline. health and happiness 


during the preschool years. They will at- 





insure, 


tend your meetings regularly and be enthu- 
siastic members of your group if you give 
them such authoritative, practical assistance 


as this program provides. 


Growing Up 
in a Democracy 


_Prpervess never stand still, physically, 
Each 


the school age child faces new experiences, 


mentally or emotionally, year 


new problems, new requirements, and is 
called upon to adjust himself to a changed 
and enlarged environment. This program 
deals with the many factors that influence 
development and growth at this important 
period. It brings wise interpretation and 
counsel which will ease the way for parents 
and help them to meet these new situations 


wisely. 


Special Subscription Rates 
To Group Members 


EMBERS of parents’ groups may en- 
ter subscriptions at a special half-price 
offer in groups of ten or more.” In addition 
to the program articles the magazine will 
bring more than 30 helpful features on 
the everyday problems of child care and 


training. 


p= Service Bureau, THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 


below. 





OFFICE. — 


IN-2-42 


Please send me, without charge, a sample copy of THE | 

PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, and the number of programs checked | 
Tell me more about your group service and the special 

subscription rates. | 
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A Unit on the Constitution 


(Continued from page 29) 


K. Changes in the Constitution. 
. Methods of amendment. 
. Bill of Rights. 
. Later amendments. 
Custom. 
. Supreme Court rulings. 
L. Division of powers between 
~ and nation. 
. In 1789. 
: In 1942. 
M. Growth and development of 
the nation under the Constitution. 
N. Social advance since the mak- 
ing of the Constitution. 
©. Economic problems under the 
Constitution. 
1. Production. 
Distribution. 
. Consumption. 
. Exchange. 
P. Citizenship. 
1. Advantages. 
2. Opportunities. 
3. Responsibilities. 
Q. Patriotism, 
1. Home. 
2. School. 
3. Community. 
R. Leading men of the new nation. 
Alexander Hamilton, 
James Madison. 
George Washington. 
Benjamin Franklin. 
Robert Morris. 
Charles Pinckney. 
V. Thought questions. 
A. What constitutes a real leader? 
B. Could we today gather together 
a group of men having abilities 
similar to those of the men who 
framed the Constitution? 
C. Why is James Madison referred 
to as the “Father of the Constitu- 
tion”? 
D. Discuss: Men “are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights, . . . . among these are 
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Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness.” 
E. Discuss: The Constitution re- 
sponds to the will of the people. 
F. Discuss: As its leaders are, so 
is the state. 

VI. Activities. 
A. Paint a mural of scenes depict- 
ing the time of the making of the 
Constitution. 
B. Attend a session of your State 
Legislature. 
C. Make a “Hall of Fame” of por- 
traits of noted men of the period. 
D. Dramatize the Constitutional 
Convention. 
E. Make speeches for and against 
the Virginia Plan. 
F. Edit a newspaper of original 
storics, Convention news, poems, 
and so on, of the Convention 
period. 
G. Draw a frieze showing methods 
of travel used by the delegates 
coming to the Convention. 
H. Keep a diary of the Conven- 
tion day by day. 
I. Write letters to your family at 
home, imagining that you are one 
of the delegates in Philadelphia. 
J. Make a pictorial map of the thir- 
teen colonies. 
K. Collect pictures, clippings, and 
cartoons on the Constitution, and 
make booklets of them. 
L. Read the biographies of the 
statesmen who made the Constitu- 
tion, — 
M. Discuss: “The needs of the 
people in the colonial period and 
the needs of our people today.” 
N. Debate: “Resolved, that the 
Constitution has stood the test of 
time.” 
O. Write paragraphs on: “Dis- 
content is the first step in the 
progress of a man or a nation.” 





A Unit on Western United States 


(Continued from page 23) 


correct spelling. The unit also gave 
an opportunity to study the correct 
spelling of the names of all the states, 
and of some cities, rivers, mountains, 
and valleys. 

V. Activities. 

A. Sand tables. 

Miniature Roosevelt Dam. 
Pueblo Indian village. 
Orange grove. 
Indian rug weaving. 
. Pottery making. 
. Oil derrick. 
B. Drawing maps on the board. 
. Political map. 
: Product map. 

C. Exhibits. 

1. Pictures of Indian chiefs. 
2. Pictures of western flowers. 
3. Western fruits. 
4. Miner’s equipment. 

VI. Conclusion. 

When we summarized and checked 
over our objectives and aims at the 
close of this unit, the results were 
very gratifying. Pupil enthusiasm 
was most apparent throughout the 
activity. Every pupil took an active 
part by adopting an imaginary oc- 
cupation, taking an imaginary tour, 
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making models, or preparing some- 
thing of unusual interest. Geo- 
graphical facts and relationships were 
well mastered. On the last day of 
this very interesting unit, an original 
dramatization and travelogue discus- 
sions were presented by the entire 
fifth grade to an adult audience. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Deming, Therese: Indians of the 
Pueblos (Whitman). 

Eisen, Edna E.: Our Country from 
the Air (Wheeler). 

Elson, William Harris; and others: 
Elson Basic Readers, Book § 
(Scott Foresman). 

Halliburton, Richard: Book of Mar- 
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Music 


“America, the Beautiful” (Victor 
22083). 


“Indian Love Call” (Victor 1151). 
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i Books, Plays, Schoolroom Helps 
American Can Co. (Motion Picture 


Films: “Jerry Pulls the Strings” 
and “Alaska’s Silver Millions”) 69 
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American School . 6 
Chicago School of Nursing 7 
Franklin Institute 75, 76 
National College of Education 6 
Temple University " 7 


University Extension Conservatory — 7 

University of Colorado 8 

University of Minnesota 7 

Washington Boulevard Hospital 
School of Nursing 
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It's free! What? Our 
handy-sized catalogue. 
A postcard request is 
all we need, so write 
today. We want you to 
know more about our 
modern, ready-to-use, 
inexpensive classroom 
aids. 

F,. A. Owen Pub. Co. 

Dansville, N.Y. 














FLAG 


In Schoolroom or Schoolyard you will BE PROUD of 


mothproof, reinforced throughout. 


YOUR CLASS can raise the money to pay for this Flag by 
merely selling a few red, white and blue pencils, or a few 


patriotic buttons. 


NO RISK YOU INVEST NO MONEY. 
(Quantities Limited. Reserve Your Flag 


___ HECK YOUR CHOICE BELOW — MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Get This Big Beautiful 


AMERICAN 


WITHOUT COST 


this 
big 4 foot x 6 foot Flag, made of quality cotton bunting. stars 
sewed on both sides, stripes double stitched, fast colors, 





AMERICAN FLAG & BANNER CO. 
127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


[—] Mail me postpaid 72 red, white and blue _Dencils printed 
aol 


“Schoo! Flag Fund’ to sell at 10 cents 


[ Mail me Doatpald 72 Patriotic Flag Buttons to sel! at 


— 10 cents 


10 cents e 
Flag to be sent when full proceeds remitted 


NAME 


Mail me Soatpata 36 Pencils and 36 Buttons to sel! st 
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* TREASURE-TROVE * 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To request any of the specified items, 
se a separate slip of paper, 342 by 5% 
‘uches, for each item. On the slip write 
Number of ttem desired, together with 
our name, mailing address, school, and 
tacking position. In the envelope with 
your request slips enclose a three-cent 


stamp, plus any additional remittance 
called for in a particular case. When a 
supply for pupils is available, this will 
be stated. Please do not ask for items 
mentioned more than five months ago. 
Send requests slips to: TREASURE-TROVE, 
THE INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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349. Stranger Than Fiction 

One of those true stories that sound 
granger than fiction was once told in 
the Reader’s Digest under the title 
“Modern Miracle,” and because it con- 
wins a message of hope to many per- 
ons who feel handicapped by facial 
blemishes we are glad to say that re- 
pints are available. Lydia O'Leary 
yas tortured from childhood by an 
ugly birthmark. The tale of how she 
jeveloped a preparation to cover this 
mark—and because it was so successful 
fnally decided to make it in quantities 
for others similarly afflicted—is told in 
the article. 


350. Watch Those Feet! 

The child’s foot is perfect—twenty- 
ix bones arranged as piers and arches 
« support the body’s weight and allow 
free play in moving about. By wear- 
ing ill-fitting shoes or giving growing 
feet too little attention, we injure the 
delicate structure. Result: a variety 
of foot ailments, often painful, always 
inconvenient. Then remedial measures 
are needed. The Feet and Their Care 
by Wm. M. Scholl, well illustrated, 
sives many facts and suggestions. A 
copy of this booklet, and a sample of 
Doctor Scholl’s Zino-pads, for relief of 
corns, callouses, and bunions, will be 
ent on request. 


351. Aircraft Insignia Stamps 

Have you seen any of the new USS. 
Navy Aircraft Squadron insignia? 
They run the gamut from Greek 
mythology to Mickey Mouselike char- 
ters. (This is not surprising, since 
Walt Disney’s staff had a hand in the 
designs.) To say that they would in- 
terest pupils is to put it mildly. A 
teacher may obtain free one set of 24 
stamps showing these insignia in colors, 
with an album giving descriptions and 
explanations. This is the first series of 
three issued by McLaurin-Jones Com- 
pany, based on photographs and infor- 
mation from the Navy Department’s 
Bureau of Aeronautics. We predict 
that your boys will be saving their 
money to get all three series. 


352. “Fantasia” 

Never before Walt Disney conceived 
Fantasia had anyone dreamed of using 
animated motion pictures as a visual 
expression of the ideas and moods that 
have inspired great music—and of the 
ideas and moods that have been inspired 
by that music. In the most revolution- 
ay enterprise since sound pictures were 
introduced, Disney, in collaboration 
with Leopold Stokowski and Deems 
Taylor (one a distinguished orchestra 
conductor and the other an outstand- 
img composer and critic), with a host 
of able assistants, have devised an ex- 
‘raordinary picture (really a group of 
pictures) as am accompaniment to 
tight famous compositions. The com- 
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posers range from Bach to Stravinsky, 
and from Moussorgsky to Schubert, 
with Tchaikovsky, Beethoven, Pon- 
chielli, and Dukas also represented. A 
very handsome brochure (9% by 12% 
inches) tells the story of this “artist’s 
venture in music,” with excellent 


photographs, clever drawings, four- 
color plates, illuminating text explana- 
tions, and fascinating side lights on the 
production. Youll want it, surely, 
before Fantasia comes your way—or as 
a souvenir of the experience if you have 
seen it. Originally priced much higher, 
it will go to you on receipt of 10 cents 
(three copies for 25 cents). 


353. Before Plymouth Rock . . . 

A visit to Cape Cod will take you 
back to American beginnings—Prov- 
incetown with its Pilgrim Monument; 
Sandwich with the Cape's oldest house, 
and antique glass; places with English 
and Indian names; ancient graveyards; 
evidences of the days when the sea was 
a greater highway than the land. You 
will find beaches (three hundred miles 
of them), fishing, sailing, golf courses, 
motoring on quaint side roads, a noted 
summer theater, artists, natives, people 
having a good time. Cape Cod, the 
Perfect Summer Leisure Land, with 
text and pictures, and a folding picture 
map, will whet your enthusiasm and 
prove valuable for classroom use. 


354. Five Little Maids 

You know that Harmony Five up in 
Callander, Ontario—who doesn’t? Per- 
haps there is an occasional sour note, 
but at least in the sepia picture that we 
have before us they are all singing to- 
gether most soulfully. There’s a pic- 
ture too of kind and wise Doctor Dafoe 
to whom the Quintuplets owe so much 
—and reproductions of the autographs 
of all six. The leaflet (734 by 9 
inches), which invites you and all 
Dionne admirers to visit Callander, 
tells how to get there. If you will 
state the number of your pupils, 
enough copies will be sent so that each 
can have this greeting from the Famous 
Five and their physician. 


355. A February 22nd “Broadcast” 
“Americas Hours of Destiny”— 
this title of a series of radio broadcasts 
by the National Park Service reminds 
us that our nation has lived through 
trying hours in the past and gives us 
confidence that we can meet the pres- 
ent emergency as successfully. The 
dramatic re-enactments and interpreta- 
tions of episodes in United States his- 
tory, or concerned with makers of that 
history, are in script form. To deter- 
mine how widely teachers can use this 
material, the National Park Service will 
send a copy of an entertaining dialogue 
giving two traditional versions of the 
meeting and early married life of Mary 
Ball and Augustine Washington, the 
parents of George Washington. Wake- 
field (restored), the birthplace of the 
Father of His Country, is now a na- 
tional monument. If pupils improvise 
a microphone, they will enjoy treating 
this production as if it were a broad- 
cast. Since it was originally presented 
for a general radio audience, the teach- 
er may wish to modify or eliminate 
certain speeches. The National Park 
Service will be glad to send this script 
(No. 8) and with it will include a list 
of the thirty-eight other scripts in the 
“America’s Hours of Destiny” series. 


FREE 292308 
COLOR CHART 

575 Nature Subjects in Life-like Colors 

, etaaeens 


A world of knowledge in 40 pic- 
torial pages—what every teacher 
has been looking for. The famous 
Dodson collection of 278 Birds, al- 
so Nests and Eggs, Animals, Fish, 
Plants, Flowers, Fruits, Minerals, 
Shells, ete., at last published in 
chart form. 








No school need be without one of 
these new Dodson Charts—a most 
valuable visual-education aid for 
children of all ages. One picture 
illustrates in a few moments what 
long, descriptive talks may fail to 
convey accurately. 17 








FINCHES- FAMOUS POR BEALSRY 17 


HERE’S HOW YOU GET ONE 

















Regular 


SEND NO MONEY—Fill in the Coupon Price 
00 

All you do is send the coupon for 200 sets $400° 

of Dodson’s popular 7” x 9” pictures in 40 Pages 


natural colors, 3 to each set, and have 


; Size 
your pupils sell these at 10c a set. 


24" x36" 
One, two or more rooms can easily join 
forces to earn a Dodson chart, and then 
divide the use of the chart among them. 


The Dodson Chart 
is printed on extra 
heavy paper to last 


for many years. 
Sheet size 24” x 
36” With the 


chart, we will in- 
clude a strong met- 
al stand on which 
to mount the chart 
for convenient daily 
use 


View of the beau- 
tiful Prothonotary 
Warblers shown 
here is taken from 
the Bird Section of 
the Dodson Chart. 
It is one of the 
575 pictures in the 
Chart. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, 
Bird Lodge, Kankakee, Ili. 


Send me your bird pictures in natural Name 
colors (200 sets— 3 in each set) which 
my pupils will sell at 10c per set. The . 
proceeds ($20.00) will be sent to you School 
and you are then to send me prepaid the 
Dodson Coles Chart and Stand, also 
two Color Bird Books, described below . 
for the two students selling the greatest ( ity State 
number of pictures 
MAIL THE ABOVE COUPON TODAY | 


After the pictures are sold, send the proceeds to Joseph H. Dodson, Bird Lodge, 
Kankakee, IIl., and the chart and metal stand will be forwarded at once, prepaid. 


TWO ADDITIONAL SPECIAL PRIZES 


For each of the two students selling the greatest number of pictures, we will in- 
clude a lovely Color Book 8” x 11”, containing life-size pictures of fourteen differ- 
ent birds in full natural colors, and on opposite pages, light outlines of the same 
subjects for easy coloring. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 

America’s foremost bird authority is eighty-six years old and has 
devoted his entire life to the preservation of our song birds. He is 
a builder of bird houses and sanctuaries, writer and lecturer, presi- 
dent emeritus of The American Audubon Association, and sustain- 
ing member of many Audubon Societies. Millions of his education- 
al nature study pictures are in use in schools and libraries through- 
out the English-speaking world. 














Yes, I'm offering your class another 


set of ‘color-ins’ 


says Elsie the Borden Cow 


‘Tuey’RE LIVELY,they’re fanciful,they’re too, 
too bovine! 

Why not get a set of 35 “color-ins”’ of Elsie, 
the famous Borden Cow, for vour class to 
color? A delightful stimulating activity for 
the seat work hour. 


And, it’s easy to build a unit on milk, and 
all the grand, nourishing foods that come 
from it, around these fascinating pictures. 
To get a set of 35 Elsie “color-ins,” ready 
to color, just clip and mail one of the coupons 


below with 10¢ to cover out-of-pocket cost. 


i> The pictures you receive will be drawn 









Elsie “color-ins, “ 
second series 
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in outline, ready to color. Size 634" x 6". [tHE sE 


Copyright 1942, The Borden Ce. 


Send for your set of Elsie ‘“‘color-ins” today—use one of these 3 coupons! 


Turk Borpen Company 


P.O. Box 69, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me package containing 35 “color- 


ins” of picture shown above, 


Name iv Rate eed edaeeededenenneewed 
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City State 


1 enclose L0¢ to cover out-of-pocket costs, 


Tur Borpen Company 


P.O; Box 69. New York, N.Y. 


Please send me package containing 35 “color- 


ins” of picture shown above. 


EE ee ee er 


(ity State 


| enclose 10e to corer out-of-pocket costs, 


Tar Borpen Company 
P. O. Box 69, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me package containing 35 “color- 
ins” of picture shown above. 
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